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ANOTHER  I  plus!  FOR  YOU  IN  CHICAGO’S 


You  can  buy  530  Chicago  working  men  for  a  dollar  with  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times/Daily  News  combination.  The  next  best  combination  gives 
you  only  515.  Difference:  a  plus  of  15  wage  earners  for  every  ad  dollar 
with  the  'Top  Two”  combination. 

You  could  dig  for  Chicago’s  working  men  with  one  newspaper.  But 
even  the  biggest  daily  in  town  misses  3  out  of  5. 

That’s  why,  in  a  big  town  like  Chicago,  it  takes  two  newspapers  to 
do  the  job.  And  in  every  major  buying  category,  the  Top  Two  for  the 
money  are  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News.  Your  local  rep  has  the  facts 
(compiled  in  consultation  with  A.R.F.).  Ask  for  them. 
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PRODUCTION  DEPARTMENT 


July  6,  1961 

Mr.  Campion; 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
auto-paster  record. 

At  the  end  of  May  of  this  year,  we  completed 
25  years  of  auto-pasting  operations.  During  this  time, 
we  attempted  A,12A,202  pasters  and  lost  21,111.  This 
represents  an  overall  efficiency  of  99.4857o  for  the 
25  year  period. 


W.  E.  Palmer 


Another 
record  set  by 

Sljje  Jl^rk  ®Lmt$ 


In  over  25  years  of  continuous  operation 
WOOD  Reels,  Tensions  and  Autopasters 

Operated  at  99.485%  efficiency! 


IT'S  GOOD 


WOOD  is  justly  proud  of  the  outstanding  performance  of  its 
reelroom  equipment  and  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  and  skill  of  The  New  York  Times  operating  staff  in 
setting  and  maintaining  a  record  of  99.485%  successful  flying 
pasters  over  a  quarter-century  of  continuous  operation. 

Similar  equipments  are  installed  in  leading  newspaper  plants 
throughout  the  world  and  all  are  providing  the  same  exceptional 
service.  If  you  are  interested  in  reelroom  equipments  that  in¬ 
crease  press  production,  look  to  WOOD  for  the  answer— send 
for  descriptive  literature. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY  •  E.^ecutive  &  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Ow  (tKmm  to«U  s  Wfaro* 


tiK  W«hita  ta«lf  ^ 
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Wichita's  "One  Great  Newspaper,”  The  Eagle  and  Beacon,  con¬ 
centrates  in  the  richest,  most  active  market  in  Kansas  —  selling 
in  Wichita  alone,  53%  of  the  total  employed  workers  in  Kansas! 
But  —  Eagle  and  Beacon  coverage  doesn't  stop  there!  Its  total 
sell  reaches  21  counties  . .  even  into  Oklahoma!  Wichita’s  solid 
and  diversified  pattern  of  growth  is  based  on  agricultural  and 
livestock  income,  petroleum  and  chemical  production,  civilian 
and  military  aircraft,  defense  and  industrial  construction.  We  invite 
your  study  of  the  balanced  Wichita  economy .  , .  and  Wichita’s 
"One  Great  Newspaper”' 

ABC  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 


Source:  Sales  Management 


Source:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  —  (3-31-61) 

Wicljita  (gaglc  %  Seacott 


STRONGEST  SELLING  FORCE  IN  KANSAS! 


riK  Wtcmta  eunaaii  ea«lt  ^ 


Total  Paid  Circulation 
ABC  City  Zone 

Total  City  and  Retail  Zone  (21  counties) 


DAILY 

210.048 

151,303 

193,567 


SUNDAY 

161,068 

88,735 

136,194 


%  OF  MNSAS  %  OF  KANSAS 

Population  673,600  31%  Food  $177,103,000  29% 


Households  218,600  32% 

Merchandise  $  84,098,000  34% 

Buyint  Income  $1,239,314,000  32% 

Automotive  $176,175,000  33% 

RetailSales  $  811,660,000  31% 

Drugs  $  29,892,000  32% 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

12- 15 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Shamrock-Hilton  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

13 —  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  Fontaineblefli  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach. 

13- 15 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton,  F’orida. 

14- 18 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Dallas  Hotel.  Dallas, 
Texas. 

16-19— Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Msnagers. 

La  Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

18 — DPI  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors,  Statehouse  Inn,  Springfield,  III. 

25-26 — Ohio  UPl  Editors,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Cleveland. 


Would  you 
fire  the 
Space  Buyer? 


DECEMBER 


1-2 — California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

1-2 — Wisconsin  AP  Association,  Milwaukee  Inn,  Milwaukee. 

1-2— UPl  Texas  Newspaper  Editors,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

4-6— International  Labor  Press  Association,  Golden  Jubilee  Conventior, 
Carrilon  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

4-15 — API  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  Unlv.,  New  York. 

9-10— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winstor- 
Salem,  N.  C. 


JANUARY 

5-6 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

8-19 — API  Circulation  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 

11-13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Inc.,  Westward  Ho  Hotel,  Phoenix. 
14-16— Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

14-16 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

14-17 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inr, 
Florence,  Ala. 

18-20 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise,  Boise. 

18- 20 — Annual  Institute  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Carolina  Inr, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

19- 20— Now  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clovis,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

20 -  ONPA  Composing  Room  Foremen,  Register-Guard,  Eugene. 

20- 22 — ^Texas  APME,  Carlton  Hotel,  Tyler,  Texas. 

21- 24— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

29-Fob.  9 — API  Editors  Seminar  (over  75,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 


•  So  your  Agency  lands  the  Account. 

•  And  the  Account  wants  increased 
sales  on  Florida’s  West  Coast  — 
where  the  money  is. 

•  And  the  Space  Buyer  sees  that  a 
Tampa  paper  has  the  larger  total 
circulation  —  and  buys  it  —  and 
fails  to  learn  that  the  Tampa  paper 
only  sells  1,642  copies  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

•  And  he  doesn’t  know  enough  to 
find  out  that  St.  Petersburg  has 
the  larger  E.B.I. 

•  And  that  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
has  the  larger  circulation  in  the 
Metropolitan  area. 

•  So  sales  flop  in  the  richest  core 
of  the  Market. 

•  Would  YOU  fire  the  Space  Buyer 


FEBRUARY 

8-9 — Colorado  Slate  AP  Association.  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

15- 17— Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul. 

16- 17— Oregon  Press  Conference,  co-sponsored  ONPA  and  U.  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

18- 20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- March  2 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (under  75,000)  Columbia 

Univ.,  New  York. 

22-24 — PNPA-IAMI  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

24-25 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

24-25 — National  Classified  Supervisors  annual  school  and  Clinic,  Hotel  La 
Salle,  Chicago. 


MARCH 

4-6 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division)  Skirvin  Hotel, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

12-23 — API  Managing  Editors-News  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  New 
York. 

16-17 — Virginia  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Richmond,  Va. 


Note  to  Space  Buyers: 

Only  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  covers  St.  Petersburg 
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MARKETS 


Represented  by 

Story,  Brooks  and  Findley 


_  _ _ _ _  117  Old  Broad  St., 

to  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal 
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This  is  Wood  Flong's  Si 
If  is  also  fhe  birth  of  a  new  era  in  news- 
paper  printing. 

Thanks  to  Wood  Flong's  first  half 
century  of  research  and  development  — 
which  produced  the  first  successful  Ameri¬ 
can  dry  mat;  the  first  successful  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mat;  the  first  mill  coated 
mat;  the  first  successful  mill  conditioned 
mat;  the  first  multiple  cast  mat  —  better 
stereotype  plates  are  being  produced 
faster  and  more  economically. 


To<fdy,  the  newV^per  Industry  depe 
confidently  upon  Wood-  Flong  for  im- 
mediate,  helpful  response  to  its  needs. 
This  response  may  come  in  the  form  of 
good  service  or  it  may  be  special  re¬ 
search  or  production  to  solve  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  individual  problems. 

And  all  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
next  half  century  should  bring  even 
greater  achievements.  Already  a  huge 
new  expansion  program  promises  to  out- 
shadow  the  pioneering  advances  made 
in  the  exciting  first  50  yearsl 


the  birth  of  a  new  era  . 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  8S1  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2980 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  191  1 


YOU  CMI’T  SELL  THE  ISOLATED 
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AKRON 


DOLLAR  MARKET  WITHOUT  THE 

MCRPN  mtm  JOURMIL 


Akron’s  big.  It’s  rich  and,  best  of  all,  it  can  be  completely 
sold  at  one  low  cost  by  placing  your  sales  messages  in  its 
ONE  and  ONLY  Daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

NOW  AVAILABLE... 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  THREE  CONTRACT  PLANS 
OFFERING  DISCOUNTS  UP  TO  24% 

Plan  #1  Bulk  Contract  Discounts 
Plan  #2  Continuity-Impact  Discounts 
Plon  #3  Full-Page  Contract  Discounts 

For  full  information  write  The  Beacon  Journal  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  or  call  your  nearest  Story,  Brooks  & 
Finley  office. 


- 


NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 
NEW  1961-1962  TOP  TEN  BRANDS 
CONSUMER  INVENTORY 

A  personal  Consumer  Inventory 
Survey  consisting  of  130  differ¬ 
ent  categories  with  brand  profiles 
by  income,  age  and  number  of 
persons  per  household.  A  com¬ 
plete  profile  of  your  products 
compared  with  competition. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  AKRON,  DO  IT  THE  COMPLETE, 
ECONOMICAL  WAY.  Akron’s  ONLY  Daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  offers  ROP  spot  and  full  color  in  all  issues.  Roto¬ 
gravure,  Comic  and  TV  Guide  Sections  on  Sunday.  Let  us 
tell  you  the  complete  Akron  story. 

TOTAL  BEACON  JOURNAL  CIRCUUTION 

D®iy  167,686  178,613 


AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  President  and  Editor 
Represented  Nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  8.  FINLEY 


Robert  MOSES.  president  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
1964-1965  Corporation,  is  a  Rhodes  scholar  who  is  as 
famous  for  his  lively  and  literate  use  of  the  English  language 
as  he  is  for  building  parks  and  public  works  on  a  massive  scale. 
Hear  and  beed  this  modern  Moses  as  he  indicted-lauded  sports 
reporters  at  the  groundbre.aking  of  the  Flushing  Meadttw  Park 
Municipal  Stadium,  which  is  to  he  home  of  the  Mets  ha.schull 
team  and  the  Titans  football  team: 

“Hold  your  bile,  you  laureates  of  sports.  We  burt-uiifrals. 
smarting  under  attacks,  sometimes  gel  k*xh1  and  mad  at  you.  \nd 
then  we  reflect  that  out  of  the  *terl.’  sweat  and  tears  of  the  rinn, 
the  eursinx  and  prayers  of  the  .Arena,  the  hyperbole  of  track,  field, 
tank,  ice  and  water,  the  rancid  smells  of  gymnasiums  and  dressing 
rcMmis,  the  Rabelaisian  gossip  of  taverns,  trains  and  planes,  have 
come  many  of  our  must  honest,  earthy  and  genuinely  American 
authors.  Sports  writers  are  not,  like  the  French  .Academy,  the  final 
arbiters  of  our  .American  tongue,  but  spurting  lingo  at  its  best  is 
an  influential  source  of  changing  eulliMiuial  English.  If  it  is 
embellished  now  and  then  by  a  classic  allusion  or  by  a  hint  that 
the  bozo  has  mitted  Shakespeare  and  come  away  with  a  wliilT  of 
the  classirs,  the  fans  will  take  it  along  with  the  gu<^  sweaty,  p«'pper- 
mint  smell  of  Omega  Oil.  This,  my  fine  friends,  is  an  event  in 
literature  as  well  as  sport.  The  folklore  of  baseball  will  climb  like 
ivy  over  this  stadium,  encrust  it  with  tradition,  mellow  it  with  the 
lurid  colors  of  iirtiun,  invest  it  with  the  visitms  of  buyliu<Ml  and 
the  dreams  of  age,  challenge  the  giants  of  Homer,  Rabelais,  Bret 
Harte,  Mark  Twain  and  Daudel  and  put  Paul  Runyan  to  shame.” 

— And  here’s  another  decree  from  on  high.  The  Division  of 
Public  Relations  of  the  State  Farm  Insurance  Companies,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  sent  a  scroll  to  a  few  hundred  newspaper  editors 
with  this  excerpt  from  an  imperial  edict  issued  in  1898  by 
I  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China:  , 

I  “.As  newspapers  only  serve  to  exrite  the  masses  to  subvert  the 
present  order  of  things  and  the  f-ditors  euneerned  are  composed 
of  the  dregs  of  the  literary  classes,  no  good  can  be  served  by  the 
continuation  of  such  dangerous  instruments,  and  we  hereby  com¬ 
mand  the  entire  suppression  and  sealing  up  of  all  newspapers 
published  within  the  Empire,  while  the  editors  connected  with 
them  are  to  be  arrested  and  punished  with  the  utmost  vigor  of 
the  law.” 

— Kean  Irwin,  veteran  Cory  don,  Ind.,  newspaperman,  has 
organized  an  anti-club  club,  the  Organization  to  Encourage 
People  to  Quit  Organizing.  The  motto  of  OTEPTQO:  “Be  a 
Quiter.”  ...  To  protect  himself  from  such  belligerant  critics 
of  the  press  as  Jack  Paar  and  Frank  Sinatra.  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald  reporter  Larry  Fields  enrolled  in  a  judo  school.  .  .  . 
Alpheus  W.  Drinkwater,  86,  Manteo,  N.  C.,  is  an  active  stringer 
for  the  AP  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Phillips  Hayden,  87,  is  South  Middle- 
boro  correspondent  for  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times.  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  vivid  memories  of  the  Wright 
brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk  as  “two  eccentric  bicycle  mechanics 
I  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  believed  they  were  going  to  make  a 
horseless  motor  carriage  fly  like  a  bird.”  .  .  .  Commenting  on 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  chairman’s  statement  claim¬ 
ing  greater  freedom  of  information  in  the  Kennedy  Administra¬ 
tion  (E&P,  Oct.  28),  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  asked:  “When 
Mr.  Bailey  of  the  Democrats  accuses  Mr.  Miller  of  throwing 
‘mudballs,’  has  politics  descended  from  the  level  of  dry  wit  to 
the  level  of  the  dirty  crack?”  .  .  .  Crime  reporter  Dana  Cessna, 
Tampa  Times,  had  to  borrow  a  typewriter  from  the  police  when 
his  own  machine  was  stolen  from  the  police  press  room.  .  .  . 
Heady  headline  in  the  Washington  Daily  News:  “‘Tropic’  is 
Still  a  Hot  Topic^ — Here’s  More  About  That  %-&;!  Book.” 

— Sports  Editor  Ed  Hayes,  Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier  ISews, 
agrees  that  Sports  Eklitor  Ed  Genhart,  Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware 
County  Times,  probably  had  the  most  o's  in  a  42-point  head,  as 
recorded  here  recently,  but  doubts  he  had  the  fewest  words  in  an 
eight-column  head.  He  writes:  “I  came  up  with  a  two-word,  eight- 
column,  72-point  head  last  year  when  University  of  Arkansas’ 
Jerry  Mooty  made  AP  All-American.  1  combined  his  name 
with  the  famed  razorback  hog  call  of  sooee  pig.  It  came  out : 
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Missouri,  for  years,  stored  its  funds  in  banks 
at  0%  interest.  These  privileged  banks  used  the 
money,  earned  millions  in  interest . .  .  and  kept  it! 
The  legislature  was  suspiciously  unconcerned.  In 
1956  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  learned  the  facts, 
printed  them,  and  aroused  the  right  people  to  action. 
The  state  constitution  was  changed.  State  funds  have 
since  earned  more  than  8  million  dollars  in  interest 
. . .  for  the  people. 


Every  city  needs  a  newspaper  alert  to  the  problems 
of  its  people.  In  St.  Louis  the  Globe-Democrat  is 
such  a  newspaper. 
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LeVs  Have  More 

Having  read  an  E&P  item  earlier  this  year  about  a  survey  of  foreign 
students  who  were  returning  home  from  a  U.S.  university  with 
all  the  cliches  and  misinformation  about  our  newspa|x*rs  they  had 
brought  with  them,  one  newspajier  tried  to  do  something  about  it. 

Seven  top  executives  of  the  Prox'idence  Journal-Bulletin  held  a 
three-hour  seminar  with  foreign  stiulents  at  Brown  Ibiiversity  in  an 
effort  to  give  them  a  better  understanding  of  the  U.S.  press  and  how 
it  works.  There  are  160  foreign  students  at  Brown,  most  of  them 
earning  advanced  degrees.  Thirty-five  attendetl  the  session.  The  news¬ 
papermen  presented  brief  talks  and  for  more  than  an  hour  answered 
questions  and  criticisms. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  newspajjer,  “students  objected  that 
U.S.  newspapers  do  not  give  a  fair  and  complete  picture  of  their 
various  countries — Egypt,  India.  .Africa  complainetl  in  particular — 
that  papers  carry  too  much  advertising  compared  with  the  news 
volume,  and  that  certain  countries  get  preferred  treatment  because 
they  have  the  wealth  to  retain  U.S.  public  relations  firms  to  get  favor¬ 
able  news  into  the  press.  Journal-Bulletin  executives  answered  these 
criticisms  at  length  and,  although  students  stood  by  their  critical  con¬ 
victions,  many  admitted  at  the  close  of  the  evening  they  had  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  U.S.  newspajDers.” 

Without  any  effort  of  this  kind  these  students  would  have  returned 
home  with  much  misinformation  and  many  misunderstandings.  Be¬ 
ing  a  highly  intellectual  group  their  opinions  will  carry  weight  at 
home.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  probably  were  not  convinced  on  every 
point.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  someone  made  an  effort  to  give 
them  the  facts. 

It  sounds  like  an  inconsequential  thing  but  it  could  have  important 
results  and  we  would  like  to  see  more  of  it  done  by  newspaj>ers  in 
other  university  and  college  towns.  And  why  not  try  the  same  tech¬ 
nique  on  some  of  our  native-born  students  many  of  whom  have  just 
as  much  misinfonnation  alx>ut  our  newspapiers? 

Law  or  Moral  Grounds  ? 

V|^ E  are  in  sympathy  with  the  big  city  rejxrrter  who  is  quoted  in  this 
”  issue  as  saying  that  newsmen  will  gain  more  friends  and  sup|}ort 
when  they  stand  on  moral  grounds  and  refuse  to  reveal  the  source  of 
their  information  than  if  they  hide  behind  a  law.  He  doesn’t  see  any 
need  for  legislation  making  newspapennen  “privileged”  when  it  comes 
to  disclosing  news  sources. 

A  lot  of  responsible  new'smen  feel  that  way. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is,  how'ever,  that  when  a  newspaj>ennan  stands 
his  ground  on  this  issue  today  without  support  of  specific  legislation 
he  is  going  to  go  to  jail  for  contempt  unless  he  tells  all.  Several  re¬ 
porters  have  found  that  out  in  recent  months. 

The  latest  case  arises  in  Honolulu  where  the  Hawaii  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  4  to  1  that  a  newsman  must  reveal  the  source  of  his  infor¬ 
mation  when  directed  to  do  so  in  court.  The  court  upheld  a  lower 
court  ruling  and  said  that  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  press  does 
not  give  reporters  the  right  to  conceal  news  sources  in  legal  matters. 
This  follows  the  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  .Appieals  in  the  Marie 
Torre  case. 

It  means  that  the  rejorter  either  reveals  what  the  court  wants  to 
know  or  he  goes  to  jail  for  his  stand  on  the  “moral”  issue. 

To  us  this  provides  plenty  of  reason  for  having  a  law.  Let  the 
law'yers  and  judges  argue  whether  a  reporter’s  confidence  is  protected 
by  the  constitutional  free  press  guarantee.  In  the  meantime  we  think 
it  is  important  to  the  practice  of  honest  journalism  to  insure  such 
protection  by  spjecial  legislation  in  the  various  states. 
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He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  Ite 
sared.— Matthew,  X:  22. 
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C4R TOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


HAVE  FENCE,  WILL  TRAVEL 
GRANT,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 


Short  Takes 

The  1964  bugernatorial  campai^  is 
still  three  years  away.  —  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News. 

• 

Without  it  the  bare-shouldered  dress 
is  the  uniform  of  a  night  club  sire.  — 
Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Review. 

• 

It  opened  a  big  cut  and  possibly  hurt 
his  head.  —  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

• 

He  said  it  would  endanger  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  fishermen,  boasters  and 
picnickers  who  use  Ascarate  Lake.  — 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post. 

• 

New  director  of  choirs  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church  will  be  John  Blank, 
member  of  the  vice  faculty  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  School  of  Music.  — 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier. 
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PUBUSHER  PRAISED 

.\lton  F.  Baker,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  who  died 
Oct.  27,  published  his  newspaper  for  34 
years,  and  the  achievement  he  scored  was 
es.sentially  at  the  regional  level. 

Alton  Baker  gave  to  his  medium-sized 
Register-Guard  a  spirit  that  made  it  the 
best  newspaper  of  its  rank  in  this  area  of 
the  country.  One  can  even  make  compari¬ 
sons  with  newspapers  beyond  the  Register- 
Guard's  size,  and  Mr.  Baker’s  Eugene 
paper  will  stand  tests  up  to  the  150.000 
level  of  circulation.  The  R-G  has  40.000. 
but  it  does  the  work  of  newspapers  three 
and  four  times  its  size. 

In  a  day  in  which  journalists  wonder 
about  and  are  disturbed  about  the  status 
of  the  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  the  achievement  of  Alton  Baker 
and  the  Eugene  Register-Guard  is  one  that 
should  give  heart  to  any  employee  of  the 
press,  young  and  old. 

.Mr.  Baker  put  out  a  newspaper  of  the 
kind  that,  years  hence,  will  be  held  up  as 
a  historical  force. 

Warren  C.  Price 
Professor  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene 

*  *  * 

SCHOOL  SQUABBLE 

I  believe  that  both  the  item  (Oct.  21 
San  Francisco  State  J-Dept.  Accredited) 
and  Herbert  Brucker’s  reaction  to  it  (Nov. 
4)  are  cases  of  “It’s  correct,  but  it’s  not 
right.” 

It  was  correct  in  that  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Journalism  is 
"the  only  accrediting  body  ...”  I  would 
have  to  consider  it  a  kind  of  lint-picking 
correction,  however,  for  at  least  two  rea¬ 
sons: 

1,  Election  to  membership  in  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalism  School  Admin¬ 
istrators  does  involve  a  process  of  “ac¬ 
crediting” — not  the  quasi-legal  accrediting 
reserved  to  ACEJ,  but  (in  the  words  of 
Webster)  a  “bringing  into  credit.”  a 
“sanctioning,”  etc.  San  Francisco  State’s 
detailed  application  for  membership  was 
sent  to  every  Society  member  for  evalua¬ 
tion;  more  than  50  members  voted  for  San 
Francisco. 

2.  Except  in  the  licensed  professions 
(law,  medicine,  etc.),  teaching  units  in 
any  accredited  college  ought  to  be  free  to 
choose  or  reject  any  accrediting  agency’s 
judgment  without  being  harassed  as  “un¬ 
accredited”  or  “not  accredited  by  the  right 
agency,”  Accreditation  by  ACEJ  or  elec¬ 
tion  to  ASJSA  membership  is  but  frosting 
on  the  cake  of  basic  accreditation.  I  hate 
to  see  San  Francisco’s  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  maligned — however  indirectly  or  un¬ 
intentionally — because  of  the  squabble. 

.\s  Society  president-elect.  I  will  caution 
members  against  loose  use  of  the  term 
“accredited,”  and  I  hope  that  I  can  count 
on  other  leaders  in  journalism  education 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  co-operation. 

Verne  E.  Edwards  Jr. 
Department  of  Journalism, 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware.  Ohio 
11,  1961 


TV  PUBUCITY 

I’m  constantly  amazed  at  the  reams  of 
publicity  newspapers  continue  to  give  to 
their  chief  opposition,  television. 

Papers  seem  to  fall  all  over  themselves 
to  give  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  free 
publicity  to  such  characters  as  Jack  Paar. 
Why  even  mention  their  name? 

Almost  every  newspaper  meeting  shouts 
long  and  loud  about  so-called  “free  pub¬ 
licity”  for  business  and  industry,  which 
supports  newspapers.  But  the  sky  seems 
to  be  the  limit  on  TV  personalities. 

Sam  Schweicer 

Shreveport,  La. 

*  *  * 

VAN  FLEET'S  REMARKS 

As  the  Lakeland  Ledger  reporter  who 
covered  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet’s  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Natural  Resources  & 
Waterways  Committee  of  the  Florida 
Council  of  100,  I  believe  you  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  facts  concerning  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  remarks  at  that  meeting. 

The  press  attended  this  meeting  at  the 
specific  invitation  of  the  above-named  com¬ 
mittee.  General  Van  Fleet  delivered  his 
address  on  water  conservation.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  address  he  said: 

“I  had  planned  to  make  some  comments 
about  other  matters  tonight.  I  cannot  do 
so  with  members  of  the  press  present.  I 
do  not  want  to  read  in  the  newspapers  to¬ 
morrow  any  remarks  which  I  might  make 
tonight.  However,  if  my  remarks  will  not 
be  published,  I  will  continue.  Under  that 
condition  you  (the  press)  are  invited  to 
stay.” 

As  an  invited  guest  at  a  private  meeting, 
I  did  not  report  the  informal  comments  of 
General  Van  Fleet,  in  context  or  out  of 
context.  The  Lakeland  l>edger  supported 
my  position  that  Van  Fleet’s  question- 
and-answer  comments  were  privileged  un¬ 
der  the  stated  conditions. 

I  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  to  have  re¬ 
ported  the  General’s  remarks  under  such 
circumstances  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  newspaper  ethics  and  certainly  of  my 
personal  word. 

William  D.  Shilling 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

*  *  « 

ANY  QUAKERS? 

I  am  trying  to  compile  a  list  of  Quaker 
journalists.  ITiere  are  very  few  practising 
newspaper  men  who  are  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
I  wonder  what  the  position  is  in  the  United 
States. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers 
who  are  Quakers  will  write  to  me.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Nottingham  Meeting,  but 
letters  should  be  addressed  as  below. 

James  Brennan 

Evening  Post, 

Nottingham,  Eng. 
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‘7  have  always  found  first  im¬ 
pressions  most  revealing.  One 
receives  from  your  Idlewild 
the  impression  of  vitality,  of 
change  and  exuberance  and 
the  willingness  to  dare.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  your  charm.  No 
matter  what  you  experience, 
you  seem  a  forever  young  and 
innocent  land.** 


New  York  is  welcome  to  the 
New  World  ...hurrah  for  the 
new  idea.  More  than  15,000,000 
travelers  will  use  its  airports, 
docks  and  terminals  this  year. 
More  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  A  market  of  con¬ 
stant  change  and  growth,  with 
this  one  constant  for  advertis¬ 
ers:  The  New  York  Times. 
It  sells  New  Yorkers  with 
.  the  most  advertising ...  serves 
them  with  the  most  news.  New 
York  is  The  New  York  Times. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Suburban  Papers  Gaining 
In  Advertisers’  Strategy 

Agency  Chief  Looks  for  More 
Local  Sections  in  Big  Dailies 

Bv  Roliert  B.  Mclntvre 


give  up  the  practice  the  FTC  ^lesist  order  while  the  case  was 
is  attacking  almost  immediately  sojng  on. 

after  the  complaint  is  issued.  concluded:  In  short, 

“There  is  no  need  for  such  a  armed  with  power  to  issue  tern- 
drastic  grant  of  absolute  power  cease  and  desist  orders, 

to  the  commission,”  Mr.  Weil  commi.ssion  could  achieve  by 
continued.  “If  there  are  situa-  ^i^ht  what  it  would  not  be  en- 
tions  where  the  commission  titled  to  have  by  right, 

should  be  able  to  put  a  faster  Mr.  Weil  urged  that  newspa- 

end  to  unlawful  practices  than  per  editors  and  publishers  “un¬ 
it  can  today,  that  could  be  derstand  fully  what  is  going  on 
•,  one  fact  remains — news-  readily  accomplished  by  the  here.” 
papers  are  a  part  of  life  in  the  familiar  process  of  giving  the  v  id  iri 

U.S.”  He  said  that  while  news-  commission  the  right  to  go  to  Veckly  t.lecied 

advertisers  court  for  a  temporary  cease  and  in  between  speeches,  John 
desist  order,  and  to  have  the  Veckly,  director  of  advertising 
court  decide  whether  or  not  it  of  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
would  be  proper  to  issue  one.”  was  elected  chairman  of  ANA, 
He  noted  that  there  have  been  succeeding  Roger  H.  Bolin, 
“numerous  cases”  where  courts  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora- 
have  held  FTC  was  wrong  in  tion.  Mr.  Veckly  was  succeeded 
issuing  a  final  cease  and  desist  as  vice-chairman  by  Max  Banz- 
order  after  there  had  been  a  full  haf,  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  Peter 
hearing  before  the  commission  W.  Allport  continues  as  presi- 
so  that  the  defendant  had  had  dent  of  ANA. 

A  warning  that  the  Federal  fair  opportunity  to  gather  and  During  a  session  devoted  to 
Trade  Commission  is  engaged  present  all  its  evidence  and  improving  advertising’s  public 
in  a  “grab  for  power”  un-  arguments  on  the  record.  image,  members  agreed  to  pro- 

paralleled  by  any  precedent  in  “In  each  of  these  instances,”  duce  a  film  presentation  demon- 
American  law  was  sounded  by  Mr.  Weil  stressed,  “the  defend-  strating  the  role  of  advertising 

Gilbert  H.  Weil,  general  counsel  ant  would  have  been  unjustly  to  the  public, 

to  the  ANA.  harmed  if  it  had  been  forced 

He  said  the  commission  under  to  stop  the  activity  in  question  Complaints 

its  proposed  legislation  would  before  the  court  had  a  chance  Beatrice  Adams,  vicepresident 
be  able  to  order  a  defendant  to  to  act,  after  studying  such  a  Gardner  Advertising  Co.  and 


Hot  Springs,  Va.  The  agency  president  empha- 

While  newspapers’  “essential  sized  that  “whether  or  not  our 
role  in  human  life”  will  remain  hopes  for  a  vital  press  are  mere 
unchanged,  readers  may  some-  fancy, 
day  demand  that  their  news 
“become  more  individualized,” 

according  to  William  Steers,  papers’  costs  to 
president  of  Doherty,  Clifford,  “may  go  up,  while  they  may 
Steers  &  Shenfield,  Inc.  fight  among  themselves  for 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meet-  leadership,  while  they  merge 
ing  of  the  Association  of  Na-  and  combine  to  increase  their 
tional  Advertisers  here  last  influence,  I  can  hardly  deny  my 
week,  Mr.  Steers  said  that  while  amazement  each  time  I  see  facts 
readers  have  always  been  pri-  that  illustrate  just  how  they  are 
marily  interested  in  local  home-  woven  into  our  daily  lives.” 
toi^Ti  news,  “the  large  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  to  remain 
in  his  (the  reader’s)  good  graces 
will  have  to  provide  special, 
sectional  editions.” 

“We  have  seen  some  of  this 
and  will  see  more,”  he  said. 

“Meanwhile,  we  will  also  see 
suburban  newspapers  become 
more  important  to  readers  and 
to  advertisers.  Advertising 
schedules  are  going  to  have  to 
include  more  newspapers,  if 
heavily  populated  areas  are  to 
be  covered  adequately.  And — 
with  all  this — we  will  see  steady 
advances  in  printing,  in  repro¬ 
duction — especially  in  color  re¬ 
production  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers.” 

-Shorter  News  Stories 

Mr.  Steers  predicted  a  trend 
tow'ard  shorter  news  stories  as  a 
result  of  inroads  being  made  on 
people’s  time.  “Newspapers  will 
have  to  offer  crisper,  livelier, 
faster  reading,”  he  said.  “Al¬ 
ready,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  exploring  this  kind 
of  news  reporting.  And,  with 
people  turning  toward  weekly 
news  magazines  for  national 
and  world  news  coverage,  which 
the  news  magazines  give  them 
in  a  concise,  boiled-down  way, 
it  isn’t  inconceivable  that  more 
newspapers  will  print  weekly 
news  supplements,  compet.ng 
with  magazines  like  Time  and 
Newsweek,  while  daily  editions 
concentrate  more  on  local  news.” 


FIRST  WEST  AWARD  WINNER— Lee  H.  Brisfol  (left),  chairmen  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Advertising  Council,  receives 
first  Paul  B.  West  Award  from  John  Veckly,  director  of  advertising. 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  newly-elected  chairman  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers. 
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pose  that  we  change  it?  By  a 
campaign  advertising  advertis¬ 
ing.  That,  thank  heaven,  was 
vetoed.  But  a  .surv'ey  was  made 
to  find  out  what  thought-leaders 
thought  of  advertising. 

“Maybe  I’m  a  maverick,”  Miss 
Adams  continued.  “I  don’t  like 
the  idea  of  asking  thought- 
leaders  what  they  think.  Adver¬ 
tisers  are  supposed  to  be 
opinion-changers.  If  we  aren’t, 
we  ought  to  get  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  If  we  are,  we  should  know 
we  can’t  change  a  public  image 
by  switching  mirrors  or  making 
a  survey.  We  can  change  the 
image  only  by  changing  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  Good  advertising  in 
good  taste  creates  its  own  good 
public  image.  With  no  help  from 
the  drum-thumpers.” 

Bristol  Honored 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  chairman  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  and  chairman 
of  the  Advertising  Council,  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  Paul  B.  West 
Award  in  memory  of  the  late 
ANA  president. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
Mr.  Bristol  revealed  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  “people’s  capitalism,” 
originated  by  the  Council,  was 
scrapped  a  few  years  ago  by 
Washington  officials  despite  in¬ 
dications  that  it  was  scoring  a 
notable  success  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

“We  don’t  know  the  complete 
inside  story  in  Washington  and 
we  probably  never  will,”  Mr. 
Bristol  said,  “but  this  much  we 
do  know — the  idea  of  the  term 
‘people’s  capitalism’  was  soft- 
pedalled  and  then  dropped.” 

‘Term  Struck  Home’ 

“We  know  that  the  term 
struck  home,”  Mr.  Bristol  con¬ 
tinued.  “Up  till  then  the 
Russians  had  established  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  word 
people  —  people’s  democracy, 
people’s  government,  people’s 
soviets  and  so  forth.  Soon  after 
launching  ‘people’s  capitalism’ 
the  Moscow  papers  started  to 
howl;  we  knew  then  we  had 
struck  their  public  relations  and 
publicity  nerve,  and  it  hurt. 
Then  what  happened  ?  That  was 
four  or  five  years  ago  when 
strong  elements  in  our  govern¬ 
ment  were  even  then  counseling 
a  softer,  less  irritating  public 
posture  toward  Russia.” 

Mr.  Bristol  said  that  in  view 
of  Washington’s  current  tougher 
policy  toward  Russia,  he  per¬ 
sonally  hoped  the  term  can  now 
be  revived. 

The  advertising  views  of  Am¬ 


'COKE'  BREAK — Horace  R.  Barry  (left),  merchandising  manager,  The 
Nestle  Co.,  Inc.,  and  John  R.  McCarty,  vicepresident  ol  advertising  and 
merchandising.  The  Frito  Co.,  enfoy  "Coke"  break  during  "stretch- 
session"  in  ANA  meeting. 


CONGENIAL  FOURSOME— Daniel  Yankelovich  (third  from  left), 
president,  Daniel  Yankelovich  Co.,  answers  questions  following  his  talk 
before  the  ANA  meeting.  Asking  are  (left  to  right):  George  Mosley, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  Seagram- 
Distillers  Co.;  Donald  S.  Frost,  vicepresident  and  director  of  advertising, 
Bristol-Myers  Co.;  and  Everett  M.  Runyon,  director  of  advertising  and 
promotion,  California  Packing  Corp. 


that  brilliance  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  effectively  communi¬ 
cating  these  truths  about  our 
business  system  to  enough  of 
the  educated  and  intelligent 
citizens  of  our  modem  industrial 
democracies  in  Western  Europe, 
in  Australia,  in  Canada  and 
right  here  at  home,”  Mr.  Larsen 
said. 


Richard  Jones,  vicepresident 
and  media  director  of  J.  Walter 
'Thompson  Co.,  told  a  clinic  ses¬ 
sion  devoted  to  minimizing  the 
impact  of  increased  TV  costs, 
that  two  things  are  evident:  1) 
the  period  of  television’s  auto¬ 
matic  growth  has  ended;  2)  an 
advertiser’s  chance  of  grabbing 
a  truly  dominant  share  of  the 
existing  television  audience 
through  fortuitous  program  se¬ 
lection  has  growTi  much  slim¬ 
mer. 

“As  a  result,”  Mr.  Jones  said, 
“the  best  opportunity  for  con¬ 
tinuing  increases  in  audience 
values  per  dollar  of  investment 
in  network  TV  now  lies  in  the 
area  of  cost  control.  In  this  new 
era,  basic  prices  for  time  and 
talent  and  the  buying  skill  of 
the  advertiser  and  his  agencies 
will  be  the  key  determinants  of 
cost  efficiency. 

“In  the  future,”  he  concluded, 
“even  more  than  in  the  past, 
success  of  the  individual  adver¬ 
tiser  in  maintaining  a  desirable 
level  of  cost  efficiency  in  the 
face  of  rising  basic  costs  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  his 
understanding  and  use  of  the 
discount  provided  by  the  net¬ 
works.” 


CONGRATULATIONS — Roger  H.  Bolin  (center)  advertising  director, 
Westinghouse  Corp.,  and  out-going  ANA  chairman,  receives  con¬ 
gratulations  on  year-long  job  well  done  from  (left  to  right):  William 
T.  Brady,  chairman  of  Corn  Products  Co.;  Roy  E.  Larsen,  chairman. 
Executive  Committee,  Time  Inc.;  Samuel  Thurm,  advertising  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Lever  Brothers  Co.;  and  Albert  Brown,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  public  relations.  Best  Foods  Division  of  Corn  Products. 


bassador  to  India  J.  Kenneth 
Galbraith  and  of  Dr.  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee,  the  historian,  were  hit 
as  “naive  and  misleading”  by 
Roy  E.  Larsen,  of  Time  Inc. 

He  said  the  talents  and  the 


Tatham  Co-ordinates 
Canadian  Papers 

Toronto 

George  Tatham,  publisher  of 
the  Listowel  (Ont.)  Banner,  has 
been  appointed  co-ordinator  and 
director  of  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Canadian  Class  A 
non-metropolitan  newspapers. 
The  33-year  old  org^ization 
comprises  67  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  four  dailies  and  the  rest 
weeklies. 

Ray  Purves,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Carling 
Breweries  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has 
been  appointed  national  adver- 
er)  advertising  director,  Rising  representative  of  the  Ca- 
chairman,  r^e.ves  con-  ^  newspapers. 

JI  e  Larsen ’chSr  ^th 

m.  advertising  vicepresi^  the  Canadian  Weekly  News- 
icepresident  in  charge  of  papers  Association,  has  been 
ivision  of  Corn  Products,  appointed  sales  promotion  direc¬ 
tor.  Albert  E.  Carr,  formerly  of 
brilliance  of  people  in  adver-  the  magazine  Rod  &  Gun,  is 
tising  have  helped  move  moun-  named  eastern  representative 
tains  of  goods  and  have  had  a  with  headquarters  at  Montreal, 
major  role  in  creating  our  mass  Reg  Dagg  remains  western 
consumption  economy.  advertising  representative  at 

“But  those  same  talents  and  Vancouver. 
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‘DON'T  BE  MESMERIZED’ 


Cole  Sees  Dangers 
In  Satellite  Costs 


Karachi,  Pakistan 

Walton  A.  Cole,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Reuters,  sees  dangers 
to  the  free  flow  of  news  if  new 
methods  of  communication  are 
priced  too  high. 

Opening  a  discussion  on  tele¬ 
communications  at  the  ninth 
five-yearly  meeting  of  the 
Commonwealth  Press  Union 
here  this  week,  he  made  these 
points: 

1.  “Shocking  anomalies”  exist 
in  communications  charges  — 
particularly  in  press  rates  being 
confined  to  telegrams  though 
today  the  greatest  volume  of 
news  passes  over  the  telephone 
or  teleprinter. 

2.  The  Commonwealth  cannot 
afford  to  lag  behind  if  the  Com¬ 
munist  powers  arrange  between 
themselves  favorable  rates  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  news. 

3.  In  an  era  of  rocket  and 
satellite  communications  much 
must  depend  on  what  the  author¬ 
ities  wanted  to  charge  for  their 
new  facilities.  In  any  case  “we 
must  safeguard  against  being 
mesmerized  by  satellites  and 
their  possibilities.”  It  was  his 
impression  that  the  experts,  for 
press  communications  purposes 
at  any  rate,  did  not  yet  know 
what  they  were  talking  about. 

Rate  Principle  Is  Old 

Nearly  70  delegates,  including 
publishers,  editors  and  execu¬ 
tives  representing  14  common¬ 
wealth  countries,  are  attending 
the  conference  whose  sessions 
are  being  held  here  and,  later, 
in  New  Delhi. 

Mr.  Cole  recalled  that  nearly 
100  years  ago  a  message  to  the 
Indian  sub-continent  from  Lon¬ 
don  took  4%  minutes.  Today, 
urgent  press  messages  from  the 
subcontinent  often  took  as  many 
hours — mainly  due  to  delivery 
paralysis  in  London  caused  by 
“go  slow”  campaigns. 

“Do  those  practising  such 
techniques  as  a  weapon  in  labor 
grievances  realize  that  they  im¬ 
peril  the  future  of  London  as  a 
major  junction  for  world  com¬ 
munications?”  he  asked. 

Non-United  Kingdom  users 
were  increasingly  using  alterna¬ 
tive  routings. 

The  problems  facing  news¬ 
papers  and  news  agencies  today 
on  international  telecommunica¬ 
tions  were  no  longer  due  to 
inadequate  technical  facilities 
but  to  press  tariffs,  he  said. 
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Press  rates  were  invented  in 
1875  at  an  international  tele¬ 
graph  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg. 
They  applied  to  the  written  tele¬ 
gram,  then  the  only  form  of 
telecommunication.  Today,  press 
rates  as  a  rule  were  still  con¬ 
fined  to  the  same  limited  class 
of  traffic,  though  the  greatest 
volume  of  news  now  passed  over 
the  telephone  or  teleprinter. 

“Thus  the  tariff  reductions 
previously  conceded  to  news 
messages  no  longer  operate  over 
a  large  and  important  field  of 
press  work — although  the  busi¬ 
ness  reasons  behind  the  original 
concessions,  as  well  as  public 
services  considerations,  are  as 
strong  as  ever,  if  not  stronger.” 

Mr.  Cole  said  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  rules  for  press  traffic  in 
this  space  age  were  “about  as 
applicable  as  Mr.  Khrushchev 
appearing  in  levee  dress  at  the 
Court  of  the  Czar.” 

Source  of  New  Revenues 

The  press  could  bring  large 
new  revenues  to  the  telephone, 
telephoto  and  telex  services  if 
attractive  special  terms  were 
granted,  Mr.  Cole  declared. 

“This  reluctance  of  the  tele¬ 
communications  administrations 
belonging  to  the  International 
Telecommunications  Convention 
to  extend  press  facilities  to  tele¬ 
phone,  telephoto,  telex  and  leased 
circuits  is  in  my  opinion  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  gradual  abolition 
of  press  rates  altogether,”  he 
said.  “Let  us  have  no  illusions 
on  this  point.” 

Mr.  Cole  said  stepped-up  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  Commonwealth 
penny  press  rate  could  be 
expected  because  other  facili¬ 
ties  will  appear  “shortly.”  It 
was  possible  to  foresee  that  the 
first  weak  link  would  be  those 
countries  no  longer  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  yet  main¬ 
taining  the  penny  rate. 

“Surely,  therefore,  we  must 
begin  to  consider  new  equations 
and  new  regional  links — for  ex¬ 
ample,  between  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  Japan  (where 
the  current  press  rate  is  19 
cents  a  word)  and  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  Europe. 

“Also  I  feel  that  we  must 
safeguard  against  being  mes¬ 
merised  by  satellites  and  their 
possibilities. 

“I  say  this,  because  in  prac¬ 
tical  exploitation,  for  press  com¬ 
munications  purposes  any  rate, 
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it  is  my  impression  that  the 
experts  do  not  yet  know — cer¬ 
tainly  in  any  detail — what  they 
are  talking  about. 

“Perhaps  when  they  do  know, 
our  interest  in  satellites  will 
wane  a  little.” 

Praising  the  vision  of  those 
who  conceived  the  new  Common¬ 
wealth  cable  network  which 
should  be  completed  in  the  next 
few  years,  Mr.  Cole  said:  “If  an 
effective  way  can  be  found  to 
exploit  cables  and  satellites  as 
complementary  facilities,  then 
we  may  have  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  linking  points  not 
served  by  the  new  cable  with 
places  which  are.” 

“By  1965  this  great  girdle 
around  the  earth  should  be  a 
reality  circling  from  London 
across  to  Canada,  crossing 
Canada  to  Vancouver  and 
reaching  across  the  Pacific  to 
Auckland  and  Sydney. 

“Extension  to  Singapore,  Ma¬ 
laya  and  Hong  Kong  will  follow, 
we  hope,  soon  after,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  Pakistan  and  India.  .  .  . 

“We  must  remember  though 
that  not  all  parts  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  will  be  reached  by 
the  cable  and  that  the  centers 
which  are  equipped  to  send  and 
receive  over  a  satellite  channel 
will  be  fewer  still.  The  existence 
of  these  great  new  networks  will 
therefore  make  still  more  vital 
the  lateral  communications 
across  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
cable  and  satellite  centers  using 
the  press  rate.” 


2  Portland  Papers 
In  One  Bnilding 

Portland,  Ore. 

Both  Newhouse  newspapers 
will  be  operating  from  the  same 
building  here  by  Monday  (Nov. 
13),  following  transfer  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  staff  to  the  up¬ 
town  Oregonian  building. 

Operations  of  the  Journal 
were  scheduled  to  move  into  the 
Oregonian  building  over  the 
Nov.  11-12  weekend,  Michael  J. 
Frey,  president  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  Publishing  Co.,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  moving  plans  called  for 
the  Journal  news  and  editorial 
staffs  to  take  over  separate 
quarters  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Oregonian  building  —  some 
10  blocks  southwest  of  the 
sprawling,  three  -  block  -  long 
Journal  building  on  the  Wil- 
liamette  River  waterfront.  Such 
a  move  had  been  pending  since 
the  Newhouse  interests,  owners 
of  the  morning  Oregonian  for 
the  past  10  years,  purchased 
the  evening  Journal  in  August. 

Also  included  in  the  move  is 
the  integration  of  the  Journal 
composing  room  with  the  Ore¬ 
gonian’s. 


Foreign  Policy 
Causes  JFK  To 
Curtail  Parleys 

Washington 

President  Kennedy  explained 
this  week  why  he  is  conducting 
fewer  press  conferences.  He 
said  he  lielieves  it  isn’t  in  the 
public  interest  to  talk  so  openly 
on  very  sensitive  matters,  such 
as  the  Berlin  question. 

Most  of  the  matters  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  he  said  at  his  18th  con¬ 
ference  since  last  January,  deal 
with  foreign  policy  so  that  a 
.schedule  of  less  than  one  press 
session  a  week  seems  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate.  When  Congress  re¬ 
convenes,  the  President  said,  he 
probably  would  have  confer¬ 
ences  more  frequently  to  discuss 
domestic  questions. 

The  President  said  he  “.sort 
of”  liked  the  sessions  with  the 
newsmen  and  would  have  them 
two  or  three  times  a  week  if  he 
thought  it  was  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  He  pointed  out  that  his 
press  secretary,  Pierre  Salinger, 
has  one  or  two  press  confer¬ 
ences  daily  and  there  are  a  good 
many  statements  from  the 
White  House,  and  speeches  by 
cabinet  members  for  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  people. 

• 

Shapiro  Has  a  Date 
To  Fly  High  ivith  K 

Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khru¬ 
shchev  doesn’t  hold  an  im¬ 
promptu  press  conference  very 
often  but  he  was  maneuvered 
into  one  Nov.  7  by  an  old  hand 
in  the  Moscow  press  corps  — 
Henry  Shapiro  of  UPI. 

At  a  Kremlin  reception  mark¬ 
ing  the  anniversary  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  Revolution,  Mr.  Shapiro 
was  chatting  with  two  other 
newsmen  when  Khrushchev 
came  by. 

“Hello,  Henry!”  Khrushchev 
called  out. 

Mr.  Shapiro  turned  to  the 
Premier  and,  before  Khrushchev 
had  a  chance  to  walk  out  of 
range,  began  firing  questions. 
He  was  joined  by  the  other  re¬ 
porters  —  and  it  was  a  press 
conference. 

To  Mr.  Shapiro’s  question 
when  the  next  space  flight 
might  be  expected,  Khrushchev 
replied :  “I  hope  to  fly  with  you, 
Gospodin  (Mister)  Shapiro,  into 
the  cosmos.” 

• 

C  of  C  Editor 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Richard  K.  Cherry,  award¬ 
winning  staffer  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  publications  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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141  Collegians  Given 
Taste  of  Journalism 


Newspaper  experience  was 
provided  141  college  students 
last  summer  under  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Newspai)er 
Fhind  to  stimulate  interest  in 
journalism. 

The  project,  in  its  second 
year,  was  designed  to  appeal  to 
students  in  colleges  where  rela¬ 
tively  little  recruiting  for  news¬ 
paper  careers  has  been  done. 

Promising  young  men  who 
thought  they  were  interested  in 
newspaper  work,  but  who  lacked 
contacts  in  the  field,  were  asked 
to  apply  for  summer  jobs. 

More  than  320  applications 
from  56  colleges  and  universities 
were  received.  The  Newspaper 
Fund  served  as  a  clearing  house 
and  screened  the  applications. 
Some  students  were  directed  to 
newspapers  which  were  willing 
to  employ  one  or  more  of  the 
trainees  for  the  summer  months. 
Other  applicants  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  seek  summer  news  jobs 
on  their  own  initiative. 

The  individual  newspaper 
made  the  final  choice  of  the 
student  and  offered  him  a  sum¬ 
mer  job.  All  arrangements  for 
salary,  hours  and  duties  were 
made  between  the  trainee  and 
the  newspaper  employing  him. 

The  Fund,  supported  by 
grants  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  awarded  each  accepted 
applicant  a  $500  scholarship  to¬ 
ward  his  next  year’s  college  ex¬ 
penses  upon  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  summer’s  work. 

The  141  students  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  newsrooms  of  108 
newspapers  in  28  states. 

Paul  Swensson,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
said  many  of  the  students,  bene- 
fitting  from  their  experience, 
are  making  plans  to  pursue  ca¬ 
reers  in  journalism. 

Many  editors  have  arranged 
for  the  students  to  continue 
their  work  on  a  part  time  basis 
during  the  school  year.  Others 
have  invited  the  students  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  jobs  next  summer  after 
graduation.  Most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  college  juniors. 

Comment  in  Letters 

Letters  received,  both  from 
the  college  students  and  the  edi¬ 
tors,  summarize  the  progress  of 
the  program. 

Leslie  Moore,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette, 
said:  “James  Dunlop  (of  Colo¬ 
rado  College)  tells  me  that  the 
summer’s  experience  just  about 
convinced  him  that  he  wants 


journalism  as  a  career.  If  that 
is  so,  we  will  be  happy  to  take 
him  on  jwrmanently  next  sum¬ 
mer,  if  he  is  available.’’ 

The  managing  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 

Tom  Fesperman,  said:  “In  sum, 
a  very  successful  summer  for 
both  us  and  the  two  trainees.’’ 

John  Powers,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  said:  “James  Daniel 
(Wabash  College)  is  a  fast 
learner  who  developed  into  an 
accurate,  careful  and  speedy 
deskman  in  a  relatively  short 
period.’’ 

Frank  Hawkins  Jr.,  a  student 
at  Cornell  University,  wrote  of 
his  summer’s  experience  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Press:  “Everj'thing 
I  did  seemed  to  offer  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn.  I  had  turned 
down  a  chance  to  go  to  Europe, 
preferring  to  try  for  a  news¬ 
paper  job  under  the  Newspaper 
Fund  program.  It  may  prove  to 
have  been  the  smartest  move  I 
have  ever  made.” 

Preferred  Vocation 

Lester  C.  Hess  Jr.,  of  Van¬ 
derbilt  University,  wrote:  “With¬ 
in  10  minutes  after  I  had  walked 
for  the  first  time  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  office  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Times-Star,  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  my  desk  typing  an  ‘ad 
brief  about  a  local  Jehovah’s 
Witness’  gathering.  The  experi¬ 
ence  was  by  baptism  in  ( 1 )  cov¬ 
ering  something  about  which  I 
was  utterly  ignorant,  (2)  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  story  on  the  spot  and 
having  to  finish  it  quickly,  and 
(3)  working  side  by  side  with 
the  regular  reporters.  I  will  al¬ 
ways  be  grateful  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  incentive  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  vocation  I  intend  to 
follow.” 

“This  has  been  the  hardest, 
most  demanding  job  I  have  ever 
undertaken,”  wrote  Spence  W. 
Perry  of  Harvard  College  who 
worked  at  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Evening  Press.  “But  it  has  been 
the  most  rewarding.  The  news¬ 
paper  business  has  become  a 
fever  in  my  blood.” 

John  Sprungman  of  Pepper- 
dine  College  who  worked  at  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 
wrote:  “'The  most  important 
thing  I  learned  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  newspaperman  to 
know  as  much  as  he  possibly  can 
about  everything.  I  realized  the 
true  value  of  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  I  am  determined  to  learn 
all  I  can  in  every  area.” 

Mr.  Swensson  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  continued  in  1962. 
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Lawrence  G.  Hauck 


National  Observer 
Will  Start  Feb.  4 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  i)ub- 
lisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  decided  to  launch  a 
Sunday  newspaper.  The  Xa- 
tional  Observer,  Feb.  4  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  project  has  Ix'en 
considered  for  several  months. 
(E&P,  Aug.  26.) 

The  paper  will  not  be  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  but  will  contain  news 
of  family  interest,  puzzles  and 
cartoons,  according  to  Bernard 
Kilgore,  president  of  Dow  Jones. 
It  will  be  priced  at  25c  a  copy 
and  $10  a  year  by  mail. 


New  York  Times  Appoints 
Regional  Edition  Executives 


Operating  executives  for  the 
Western  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  were  announced 
this  week.  The  edition  will  be 
printed  in  Los  Angeles  begin¬ 
ning  late  in  1962  for  distribu¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Western 
states.  (E&P,  Nov.  4). 

Lawrence  G.  Hauck  was 
named  to  the  newly  created  post 
of  editor  of  regional  editions. 

Turner  Catledge,  Times  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  Mr.  Hauck 
would  be  in  editorial  charge  in 
New  York  of  both  the  Western 
edition  and  the  International 
Edition,  which  is  printed  in 
Paris.  An  editor  in  Los  Angeles 
will  be  named  later. 

Andrew  Fisher,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times  and 
executive  in  charge  of  the  West¬ 
ern  edition,  announced  that: 

Roger  W.  Atwood  will  be  its 
advertising  manager ; 

William  Holmberg  will  be  cir¬ 
culation  manager; 

Walter  E.  Mattson  Jr.,  will  lie 
production  manager. 

These  executives  will  operate 
from  Los  Angeles.  They  will  re¬ 
port  to  John  B.  Olson,  Western 
edition  general  manager. 

Mr.  Hauck,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  of  the  Times 
since  1955,  is  a  native  of  Fair- 
view,  Pa.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  University.  He  has  been 
a  newspaperman  since  1933, 
working  as  a  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  newspapers  and  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Ohio  and  in 
Michigan.  He  joined  the  Times 
in  1948. 

Mr.  Atwood,  who  has  been 
assistant  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Times,  is  a 
native  of  Minneapolis,  and  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth.  He 
joined  the  Times  in  1952  after 
several  years  with  the  Chemi¬ 
cal  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  Holmberg,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  the  circulation  man¬ 


ager,  is  a  native  of  Orange, 
N.  J.,  and  a  graduate  of  Lehigh 
University.  After  a  brief  period 
with  a  news  agency  in  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  he  joined  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Times  in 
1947. 

Mr.  Mattson,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  the  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times,  is  a  native 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Maine.  He 
studied  at  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  and  has  an 
engineering  degree  from  North¬ 
eastern  University,  Boston.  He 
worked  as  a  printer,  as  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  and  as 
a  graphic  arts  consultant  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Times  in  1960. 


.  Atwood  will  be  its  Editorial  Policy 

irf/tmbeoir-  Board  Appointed 

inager;  Detroit 

.  Mattson  Jr.,  will  lie  An  Editorial  Board  made  up 
manager.  of  editors  and  writers  has  been 

ecutives  will  operate  created  at  the  Detroit  Free 
ingeles.  They  will  re-  Press  to  establish  editorial  page 
n  B.  Olson,  Western  policy. 

eral  manager.  At  the  same  time,  Lee  Hills, 

ck,  who  has  been  as-  vicepresident  and  executive  edi-  ! 
s  editor  of  the  Times  tor,  announced  the  promotion  of  ; 
is  a  native  of  Fair-  two  members  of  the  editorial  j 
and  a  graduate  of  page  staff. 

ersity.  He  has  been  Royce  Howes,  formerly  asso- 
3erman  since  1933,  ciate  editor,  was  named  editorial 
i  a  reporter  and  edi-  director  and  will  head  the  edi- 
vspapers  and  for  the  torial  board. 

Press  in  Ohio  and  in  Mark  Ethridge  Jr.,  formerly 
He  joined  the  Times  assistant  to  the  associate  editor, 
becomes  associate  editor. 

^^ood,  who  has  been  Named  to  the  editorial  board 
national  advertising  with  Howes  and  Ethridge  were: 
3f  the  Times,  is  a  Frank  Woodford,  chief  editor- 
Minneapolis,  and  a  ial  writer;  Jack  Manning,  for- 
of  Dartmouth.  He  mer  editor  of  the  Detroit  Times 
Times  in  1952  after  and  now  a  Free  Press  contrib- 
ars  with  the  Chemi-  uting  editor  and  columnist; 
New  York  Trust  Co.  Frank  Williams,  editorial  page 
mberg,  who  has  been  cartoonist,  and  Judd  Arnett, 

5  the  circulation  man-  Free  Press  daily  columnist. 
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Long  Vigils  Are  Over 
On  Auto  Labor  Beat 


Dfttroit 

The  longest  running  news 
story  here  in  many  months 
finally  ended  last  week  when 
Chrysler  Corp.  and  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union  came  to 
terms  on  a  three-year  contract. 

American  Motors,  General 
Motors  and  Ford  had  signed 
contracts  earlier.  The  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  Chrysler  contract 
brought  a  return  to  normalcy 
for  the  city’s  newspapers.  The 
long  haul  that  began  the  last 
week  of  June  had  ended. 

If  the  close  of  contract  talks 
brought  smiles  to  the  faces  of 
the  newspapermen  concerned  it 
was  understandable.  Many  re¬ 
porters  at  the  scene  had  spent 
long  periods  of  time  aw'ay  from 
their  families  and  had  slept  in 
hotels  to  be  close  to  the  story. 
Seven-day  weeks  of  duty  were 
not  uncommon. 

This  year’s  strikes  at  GM  and 
Ford  were  brief  when  compared 
with  the  118-day  GM  walkout  in 
1945-46  and  the  100-day  Chrys¬ 
ler  strike  in  1950. 

Intense  Competition 

Even  so,  the  1961  auto  nego¬ 
tiations  will  be  remembered  for 
new  slants  on  bargaining;  long 
hours  of  waiting  for  a  news 
break,  and  intense  competition 
between  the  city’s  two  dailies 
and  other  media.  There  were 
few  news  “beats”  as  such. 

The  morning  Free  Press  and 
the  afternoon  News  played  the 
stor>'  on  page  one  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  the  time.  Seldom  did 
it  go  inside  beyond  page  three. 
And  while  there  were  dull  days, 
a  vigil  had  to  be  kept  and 
stories  written. 

Auto  negotiations  are  big 
news  in  this  automotive  capital. 
From  the  outset  the  News  and 
Free  Press  put  top  men  on  the 
story  and  organized  inside  staffs 
to  meet  any  situation. 

Planning  operations  at  the 
News  were  Harvey  Patton,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Allen  J,  Nie- 
ber,  city  editor.  Ray  Williams, 
an  assistant  city  editor,  also  had 
a  big  role  in  the  day-to-day  op¬ 
eration. 

Asher  Lauren,  News  labor 
writer,  and  Jack  Crellin,  News 
industry  writer,  usually  were 
at  the  scene  of  the  “hot”  nego¬ 
tiations,  no  matter  which  com¬ 
pany.  Herb  Levitt  and  John  M. 
Carlisle,  general  assignment 
men,  covered  AMC  and  Chrys¬ 
ler,  respectively. 

Rewritemen  who  did  a  good 
share  of  the  story  at  the  News 
were  William  C.  Tremblay, 
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Stoddard  WTiite  and  Walter  B. 
Smith.  Robert  D’Arcy,  John  Mc- 
Manis  and  E.  A.  Batchelor  Jr. 
also  helped  at  times. 

New  Man  on  Desk 

Free  Press  coverage  was  di¬ 
rected  by  Frank  Angelo,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  John  Driver, 
executive  city  editor,  until  his 
death  Oct.  4.  Derick  Daniels, 
who  came  to  the  Free  Press  as 
city  editor  from  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  took  over  Nov.  1  —  only 
two  days  before  Chrysler  and 
the  UAW  settled.  Clint  Wilkin¬ 
son,  an  assistant  city  editor, 
also  helped  plan  coverage  and 
handled  copy. 

Tom  Nicholson,  Free  Press 
labor  writer,  covered  the  nego¬ 
tiations  all  the  way,  no  matter 
which  company.  At  times  he  was 
assisted  by  Ed  Breslin  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Maher,  general  assignment 
reporters. 

On  rewrite  at  the  Free  Press 
were  Neal  Shine  and  Jack 
Casey. 

There  were  others  who  be¬ 
came  familiar  faces  in  negotia¬ 
tions  press  rooms.  The  AP  staff¬ 
ers  were  Dwight  Pitkin  and 
Pete  Mahan.  The  UPI  had  Rob¬ 
ert  Irvin  and  the  New  York 
Times  Detroit  correspondent, 
Doman  Stetson,  often  was  at 
the  scene. 

Britton  Temby,  WWJ  —  the 
Detroit  News  labor  reporter, 
often  appeared  on  television 
either  by  newsfilm  or  by  direct 
telephone  from  the  scene  of 
negotiations.  Other  radio  and 
TV  stations  were  well  repre¬ 
sented. 

James  C.  Jones,  Newsweek 
bureau  chief,  and  Nick  Thim- 
mesch.  Time  bureau  staffer,  cov¬ 
ered  sessions  from  time  to  time. 
William  Sheehan,  formerly  news 
editor  for  radio  station  WJR 
here  who  recently  joined  the 
ABC  news  staff,  returned  for 
coverage. 

There  was  no  eight-hour  day 
for  the  newsmen  concerned. 
Sometimes  the  sessions  went 
through  both  the  Free  Press  and 
News  publication  times  and  for 
hours  afterward. 

Began  Last  June 

Negotiations  with  the  Big 
Three  began  the  week  of  June 
26,  and  the  first  days  until  July 
13  were  spent  by  the  UAW  with 
detailing  its  demands.  And  with 
the  demands  and  the  company 
answers  came  problems  for 
newsmen. 

Jack  Crellin,  a  labor  reporter 
in  Detroit  for  more  than  20 
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IT'S  SETTLED — Newsmen  gather  around  John  D.  Leary,  spokesman  for 
Chrysler  Corporation,  to  hear  the  details  of  contract  negotiations,  end¬ 
ing  long  coverage.  In  the  group  at  the  right  are  Billy  Allen,  Michigan 
Daily  Worker;  Jack  Crellin,  Detroit  News;  and  Tom  Nicholson,  Detroit 
Free  Press. 


years,  called  this  year’s  ses¬ 
sions  among  the  most  compli¬ 
cated. 

“And  I  guess  the  negotia¬ 
tions  fooled  a  lot  of  people,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  reporters,” 
he  said.  “In  the  past,  once  the 
national  agreement  was  reached, 
the  local  issues  usually  fell  into 
place. 

“That  isn’t  the  way  it  hap¬ 
pened  this  year.  The  local  issues 
gave  the  most  trouble  and  caused 
the  strikes  at  GM  and  Ford. 
The  whole  thing  got  pretty  com¬ 
plicated.” 

One  of  the  most  frustrating 
times  for  Free  Press  staffers 
came  Aug.  22  when  the  Big 
Three  made  almost  identical  of¬ 
fers  to  the  UAW.  It  was  a  big 
story,  perhaps  the  biggest  sin¬ 
gle  story  of  the  bargaining  ses¬ 
sions  up  to  that  time. 

But  the  Free  Press,  then  be¬ 
ing  picketed  by  striking  press¬ 
men  from  the  Miami  Herald, 
was  closed.  The  News  played 
the  story  across  page  one  with 
an  extra  ear. 

The  routine  at  the  negotiating 
-sessions  was  one  of  hurry  and 
wait.  Company  and  union  peo¬ 
ple  were  caught  at  elevators 
for  a  few  moments  and  then 
they  disappeared  behind  closed 
doors.  A  few  minutes  or  hours 
later  it  was  repeated. 

Often  news  blackouts  were 
imposed  by  both  company  and 
union,  and  reporters  had  to 
scramble  for  information.  The 
same  phrases  kept  coming  up 
in  stories  —  such  as  Walter 
Reuther’s  “we  are  making 
meaningful  progress.” 

Both  company  and  union  pub¬ 
lic  relations  people  were  help¬ 
ful.  The  privately-owned  Press 
Relations  Newswire,  which  has 
teleprinters  in  the  city  rooms 
of  both  dailies  and  most  TV 
and  radio  stations,  was  used 
extensively  by  both  sides  to  move 
texts  of  statements  and  other 
materials. 

Some  reporters  gained  as 
much  as  10  to  15  pounds  in 


weight  —  thanks  mostly  to  the 
well-stocked  refrigerators  in  the 
press  rooms. 

There  also  wai  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  Metrecal.  It  went  mostly 
untouched. 

• 

PR  Research  Group 
Trustees  Re-elected 

Houston 

Phelps  H.  Adams,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  -  public  relations.  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and 
Dudley  L.  Parsons,  president, 
Dudley  L.  Parsons  &  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  public  relations 
firm,  were  re-elected  to  three- 
year  terms  as  trustees  of  the 
Foundation  for  Public  Relations 
Research  and  Education  here 
Nov.  10  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America. 

John  H.  Smith  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Howard  Chase  Associates, 
Inc.,  international  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  was  elected  for  three 
years  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  Dan  J.  Forrestal,  director  of 
public  relations,  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  provided  a  grant  of  funds 
to  Cornell  University  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  graduate  course 
which  will  give  an  effective  in¬ 
doctrination  in  public  relations 
to  students  in  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  management  field.  Profes¬ 
sor  Wayne  Hodges,  of  Cornell, 
is  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  such  a  course. 

• 

AtldsTV  Section 

Indianapolis 

rV  Week,  a  preview  of  state¬ 
wide  television  programs,  has 
been  added  to  the  Indianapolis 
Sunday  Star.  The  tabloid-size 
section  is  printed  on  the  Star 
presses  less  than  36  hours  be¬ 
fore  distribution.  The  new  sec¬ 
tion  brings  to  13  the  number  of 
regular  sections  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  Star. 


COVERING  THE  PRESIDENT 


Big  Cedar  on  the  Map 
After  News  W ires  Hum 


By  Don  Ferrell 

Oklahoma  City  1 

Covering  a  story  like  a  presi-  1 
dential  appearance  in  the  United 
Nations  or  in  Washington  pre¬ 
sents  certain  problems,  but  not 
like  the  problems  of  covering  a  . 
presidential  visit  to  Big  Cedar,  , 
Okla. 

Big  Cedar  is  the  point  where  ; 
two  state  highw’ays,  63  and  103, 
intersect,  and  it  is  not  shown 
on  many  maps.  Among  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  are  19 
permanent  residents,  one  filling 
station  and  a  complete  lack  of 
communications  facilities. 

300  in  Press  Corps 

The  closest  telephone  to  this 
point  in  the  pine-studded  Kiami- 
chi  mountains  is  15  miles  away. 
But  on  Oct.  29  there  were  25,- 
000  people  on  hand  to  watch 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  cut 
a  ribbon  to  open  State  Highway 
103. 

This  included  more  than  300 
news  representatives.  News  cov¬ 
erage  involved  several  elements. 
There  was  the  president’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
airport  Sunday  at  1:45  p.m.  A 
planeload  of  Washington  news¬ 
men  proceeded  him. 

After  a  brief  airport  speech 
and  greetings  to  the  governors 
of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  and 
other  officials,  the  presidential 
party  boarded  helicopters  for 
the  40-minute,  80-mile  flight 
over  the  mountains  to  Big 
Cedar. 

The  Washington  press  and  12 
busloads  of  other  newsmen  had 
already  arrived. 

About  45  minutes  later  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  part  of  the  cere- 
money  was  over,  and  he  boarded 
his  helicopter  and  flew  away  to 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr’s  ranch 
35  miles  north. 

The  news  legions  trooped  onto 
their  special  buses,  which  were 
allowed  to  be  the  first  vehicles 
away  from  Big  Cedar,  and 
started  the  one  hour  drive 
through  the  mountains  to  the 
ranch. 

At  the  ranch  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  shuttle  buses  waiting  to 
head  six  more  miles  north  to 
the  town  of  Poteau,  where  press 


PRESS  section  is  crowded  by  300 
newsmen  as  President  Kennedy 
makes  brief  (five  minutes]  speech 
at  ribbon-cutflng  ceremony  at  Big 
Cedar,  mountain  crossroads  in 
Oklahoma. 


headquarters  had  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

.4rrangenieiils»  ConimitltH* 

When  it  was  all  over  there 
were  only  words  of  praise  for 
the  press  arrangements  in  a 
location  that  might  be  described 
as  primitive  compared  to  older 
news  centers. 

Planners  of  the  event  had  six 
weeks  from  the  time  the  presi¬ 
dential  visit  was  first  conceived 
until  the  big  silver  jet  touched 
down  at  the  Fort  Smith  airport. 

A  three-man  committee  han¬ 
dled  arrangements  for  the  press. 
They  were  Bob  Lee  Kidd,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Poteau  Sun- 
.Vew-s;  Carter  Bradley,  former 
Oklahoma  manager  for  United 
Press  International  who  is  now 
chief  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
space  committee,  and  John  Cris¬ 
well,  press  secretary  for  Okla¬ 
homa  Gov.  J.  Howard  Edmond¬ 
son. 

Biggest  problem  was  com¬ 
munications.  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  ran  26  additional 
trunk  lines  into  Poteau,  which 
is  served  by  a  privately-owned 
telephone  company. 

The  Army  Signal  Corps  set 
up  a  special  switchboard  with 
44  lines.  These  included  two 
direct  lines  to  the  Fort  Smith 
airport  40  miles  away.  There 
were  also  several  lines  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Kerr’s  cattle  ranch,  where 
the  President  spent  the  night, 
and  direct  lines  to  Washington 
and  Big  Cedar. 

The  telephone  company  had 


to  set  up  two  high  frequency 
radio  transmitters  at  Big  Cedar 
to  send  signals  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  Talahina,  Okla.  From 
that  point  normal  telephone 
lines  were  used. 

One  of  the  four  available  ra¬ 
dio  channels  was  a  control  line 
for  use  of  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  Another  was  a  joint  line 
for  broadcasting  the  ceremonies. 
A  third  channel  was  a  joint 
UPI-Associated  Press  line  to 
the  Poteau  press  center,  and 
the  fourth  w’as  a  White  House 
line. 

The  press  center  had  eight 
of  the  trunk  lines  connected 
with  the  Fort  Smith  long  dis¬ 
tance  board.  Western  Union  in¬ 
stalled  12  machines  with  op¬ 
erators.  The  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times 
had  a  special  leased  line  to  their 
home  offices  230  miles  away. 

The  press  center  was  located 
in  a  vacant  store  on  Poteau’s 
main  street.  A  local  citizen  do¬ 
nated  use  of  the  building. 

Assisting  Mr.  Kidd  in  man¬ 
aging  the  press  room  and  see¬ 
ing  that  no  one  ran  out  of  copy 
paper  and  such  were  J.  Leland 
Gourley,  publisher  of  the  Henry- 
etta  Free  Lance,  and  Wheeler 
Mayo,  publisher  of  the  Sequoyah 
County  Times  at  Sallisaw,  Okla. 

Fifteen  of  35  new'  cars  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Oldsmobile  Division  of  General 
Motors  were  assigned  to  the 
press  center,  complete  with  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  drivers. 

Hot  coffee  was  provided 
around  the  clock.  Stronger  re¬ 
freshments  w'ere  available  at 
two  cocktail  parties  that  ran 
most  of  the  night  after  the  rib¬ 
bon-cutting  ceremony, 

AP  Wirephoto  was  operating 
out  of  a  photography  shop 
across  from  the  press  center, 
and  UPI  had  darkrooms  and 
transmitters  set  up  in  a  room 
in  the  tow'n’s  only  motel. 

Carter  Bradley  said  he  re- 


Pitlsburgh  Press, 

Post  Merge  Plants 

PlTTSBlRGH 

Effective  Nov.  13  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh -Post  Gazette  will  be 
printed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
plant,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  late  Thursday  by 
William  Block  and  Paul  Block 
Jr.,  publishers  of  the  P-G.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Sunday  P-G  will 
cease  after  the  November  12 
issue. 

The  Press,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  will  handle  all  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  of  the  two  dailies. 
Editorial  departments  of  l»oth 
papers  will  be  independent  of 
each  other,  and  stockholders  of 
one  paper  will  not  hold  stocks  in 
the  other.  There  will  be  a  single 
circulation,  advertising,  me¬ 
chanical  and  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  Press’  manage¬ 
ment. 


ceived  no  complaints  on  ar¬ 
rangements  for  visiting  news¬ 
men.  He  also  said  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Washington  press 
thought  the  Poteau  press  setup 
could  be  used  as  a  model  for 
towms  facing  similar  invasions. 

Eleven  staff  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times  were  in  Eastern  Okla¬ 
homa  to  cover  the  President’s 
visit  and  more  staff  members 
accompanied  a  caravan  of  32 
buses  that  brought  1,218  spec¬ 
tators  to  Big  Cedar  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  newspapers. 

'The  bus  caravan  was  the  Fall 
Foliage  Tour  which  has  been 
running  under  the  papers’ 
sponsorship  the  past  21  years. 
R.  G.  “Dick”  Miller,  editorial 
columnist,  is  the  originator  and 
promoter  of  the  tours.  He  has 
also  been  one  of  the  chief  boost¬ 
ers  for  the  construction  of  the 
scenic  highwray. 

Mr.  Miller  shared  the  speak¬ 
ers’  stand  with  Mr.  Kennedy. 
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THE  ARTIST  ON  TRIAL 

Are  His  Days  in  Court  Numbered? 

Ilv  Walter  D.  HeJthaus 


The  courtroom  artist  has  long  we  sat  in  the  front  row  and 
be«*u  the  last  recourse  of  maga-  sketched  whatever  we  pleased; 
zines  and  newspapers  to  have  today  you’re  lucky  to  get  into 
pictorial  coverage  of  important  the  courtroom.” 
trials.  While  most  courtrooms 
have  l>een  closed  to  photogra- 
l)hers  and  television  cameras  be¬ 
cause  of  the  distracting  influ¬ 
ences  they  are  alleged  to  create, 
artists  have  usually  Ijeen  given 
carte  blanche  to  sketch  anything 
they  choose. 

In  recent  months,  however, 
jurists  began  taking  a  new  look 
at  this  pictorial  journalist. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fear  that 
an  artist  in  the  courtroom  may 
be  turning  freedom  of  the  press 
into  license  on  some  occasions, 
and  threatening  another  high 
constitutional  value  —  fair  trial 
for  the  defendant. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  this 
year,  jurists  have  barred  artists 
from  sketching  trial  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Is  the  presence  of  an  artist 
in  the  courtroom  a  threat  to  the 
right  of  a  defendant  to  a  fair 
trial?  The  artists  maintain  that 
they  work  unobtrusively,  re- 
quire  no  special  lighting  or  mass 
complex  of  equipment. 

over,  11 _ 1 _ 1,  . _ 

the  same  function  as  the  court  he  says,  “but  we  scored  a  beat 
reporter  —  he  tells  the  story  of  on  the  other  papers  —  we  had 
the  trial  —  and  uses  the  same  th®  only  ‘inside’  illustrations  of 
tools,  paper  and  pencil.  the  trial.  All  the  other  report¬ 

ers  saw  me  ‘cheating’  but  they 
Drew  from  Memory  said  if  I  had  enough  nerve  to 

The  first  indication  that  sketch  right  under  the  judge’s 
jurists  have  begun  tightening  ^jiey  wouldn  t  snitch  I  ve 

their  control  of  whom  is  per-  w 

mitted  to  cover  a  trial  occurred  Daily  News  but  this  was 

this  past  March  in  Fort  Pierce,  1 

Florida,  at  the  Chillingworth  |"‘“ed  to  sketch  in  court.  Ma^ 
murder  trial.  Ex-Judge  Joseph  time  I  wont  even  be 

A.  Peel  Jr.  was  convicted  of  avowed  inside, 
planning  and  plotting  the  mur-  “Whenever  I  sketched  a  trial 
der  of  Circuit  Judge  Curtis  E.  I  usually  got  one  of  the  best 
Chillingworth  and  his  wife.  Bur-  seats  in  the  courtroom  and  per- 
ris  Jenkins  Jr.,  editorial  car-  mission  to  sketch  anything  that 
toonist  for  the  Hearst  Newspa-  took  place  in  it,”  says  Paul 
pers  and  one  of  the  most  famous  Frehm  who  has  illustrated  every 
of  courtroom  artists,  was  as-  major  trial  from  Bruno  Haupt- 
siened  to  illustrate  the  trial,  mann’s  to  Minot  Jelke’s.  “Most 


Blasts  Weinberg  on  Stand 


This  past  summer  at  the  Cli¬ 
max  to  Chicago’s  Summerdale 
police  trial.  Daily  News  artist 
Frank  San  Hamel  was  denied 
jiermission  to  sketch  in  court  by 
Judge  James  B.  Parsons.  The 
judge  also  barred  photographers 
and  television  cameras  from  cov¬ 
ering  the  trial  of  eight  former 
policemen  convicted  of  conspir¬ 
ing  with  a  burglar. 

Gyp  Notes 

San  Hamel,  however,  proved 
to  be  a  resourceful  courtroom 
artist.  He  sketched  the  trial  sur¬ 
reptitiously.  By  cupping  a  tiny 
piece  of  paper  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  and  using  a  pencil  stub, 
San  Hamel  drew  thumbnail 
sketches  of  the  principals.  He 
composed  his  full-page  illustra¬ 
tion  from  these  sneaked  sketches, 
copious  notes,  a  few  photographs 
taken  during  recesses  and  out- 
the  courtroom,  and  his 
memory. 

; _  *  _ .1.  More-  “I  ^elt  a  lot  like  a  kid  using 

the  artist  merely  performs  {?yp  notes  during  an  art  exam,” 

_ ^ _ a.: _ _ Kck  cQ\rc  “Knf  wo  c/»rk'ro^  a  Koaf 


COURTROOM  DRAMA  was  dapiclad  by  Artist  Paul  Frehm  in  the  New 
York  Mirror  of  Aug.  25,  1938.  This  was  the  scene,  as  he  saw  it,  when 
Tammany  politician  Jimmy  Hines  rose  to  accuse  a  witness  against  him 
of  lying.  Justice  Ferdinand  Pecora  is  admonishing  Hines  for  the  outburst. 


A  CLASSIC  use  of  the  pencil  in  the  courtroom  is  recalled  in  this  scene 
by  Burris  Jenkins  Jr.  when  prosecuting  attorney  David  Wilentz  pointed 
the  accusing  finger  at  Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann,  on  trial  for  the  kid¬ 
napping  and  murder  of  the  Lindbergh  baby.  The  picture  was  captioned 
"A  Battle  to  the  Death — House!”  in  the  New  York  Journal. 


Wanted:  ‘All-American  Boy’ 
For  Newspapers’  Ad  Staffs 


Survey  Reveals  Attitudes  Toward 
Education  and  Training  in  Field 


By  Dr.  Roland  Hicks 


Newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  are  looking  for  attractive, 
personable,  and  enthusiastic 
young  men  with  at  least  two 
years  of  college  training. 

In  college  these  men  should 
study  both  business  and  liberal 
arts,  with  special  emphasis  on 
English. 

If  courses  in  advertising  are 
offered,  they  should  take  as  many 
as  possible.  The  emphasis  in  the 
courses  should  be  about  half 
theory  and  half  application. 

These  are  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  97  newspaper 
advertising  managers  in  a  study 
recently  completed.  Question¬ 
naires  were  mailed  to  171  ad 
managers  located  in  all  50 
states;  more  than  57%  were 
returned.  While  a  wide  range  of 
opinions  were  expressed,  most  ad 
managers  are  in  fairly  good 
agreement  on  what  they  are 
looking  for  in  a  new  employee. 


Principal  AtlributcM 


The  Top  Ten  attributes  that 
an  ad  manager  checks  for  in 
hiring  a  young  person  for  his 
newspaper  are: 

•  Appearance  (33  listed  this), 

•  Personality  (29) 

•  Enthusiasm  and  willingness 
to  work  (28) 

•  Education  (26) 

•  Ability  to  get  along  with 
other  people  (25) 

•  Experience  (23) 

•  Attitude,  particularly  ambi¬ 
tion  and  drive  (23) 

•  Intelligence  (19) 

•  Aggressiveness  and  initia¬ 
tive  (18) 

•  Honesty  (16). 

Altogether  60  different  traits 

were  mentioned,  36  of  them 
more  than  one  time,  ranging 
from  “a  firm  handshake”  to 
“sobriety”  and  from  “horse- 
sense”  to  “well  read.” 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
only  one  of  the  more  popular 
attributes  reflects  character;  the 
last  one.  Honesty.  The  top  two 
attributes,  appearance  and  per¬ 
sonality,  are  somewhat  super¬ 
ficial  and  often  acquired 
accidentally. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  ad  man¬ 
agers  place  too  much  stress  on 
finding  a  glib,  nice  looking,  per¬ 
sonality  boy  who  will  dazzle  the 
customers.  It  is  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  work-a-day  world  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  find  a 
man  who  is  reasonably  intelli¬ 
gent,  who  is  willing  to  work,  who 
can  generate  some  real  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  newspaper  and  for 
the  advertiser,  and  who  has  the 
basic  integrity  which  underlies 
all  successful  human  relations. 

Too  often,  I  think,  the  bald- 
headed  and  work-worn  ad  man¬ 
ager  sees  an  idealized  image  of 
himself  in  the  toothy  smile,  the 
curly  hair  and  the  firm  hand¬ 
shake  of  the  Personality  Type. 
But  after  the  Personality  Boy 
has  gone  on  to  that  sales  job  he 
really  wanted,  the  ad  manager 
finds  himself  a  steady,  hard¬ 
working,  homely  cuss  who  con¬ 
scientiously  makes  the  calls  and 
prepares  the  copy  that  brings 
in  the  regular  business  that  a 
daily  newspaper  needs. 


that  he  will  hire  people  without 
a  high  school  diploma  as  mes¬ 
sengers,  will  take  high  school 
graduates  for  clerks,  but  wants 
college  men  for  sales  jobs.  Carl 
Gillespie,  Jo/insfotim  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une-Democrat,  reported  the  same 
policy. 

Roy  C.  Cox,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  said 
he  prefers  a  person  with  at  least 
two  years  of  college  because  it 
broadens  their  thinking. 

James  L.  Barrick,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  said  that  he  prefers 
a  college  graduate  with  selling 
experience. 

John  F.  Lewis,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
said  that  they  usually  hire 
college  graduates  but,  “If  tests 
rex’eal  outstanding  capacity, 
academic  standards  may  be 
lowered.” 

Frederick  J.  Nelson,  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette,  reported  that 
he  would  hire  a  person  with 
correspondence  school  or  other 
advertising  training,  but  prefers 
a  person  with  a  college  degree. 

Harry  C.  Eulain,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  wants  a  person 
with  at  least  one  year  of  college. 


in  relation  to  their  importance 
to  aspiring  advertising  persons. 
Each  answer  was  weighte<l,  ix 
points  for  first,  five  for  set-ond, 
and  so  on  down  to  1  point  for 
sixth.  On  the  basis  of  86  answt  t  s 
here  are  the  results: 

Business,  50  first  place  votes 
and  461  points; 

Language  skills,  30  first  i)!ace 
votes,  364  points; 

Journalism,  6  first  place  votes, 
288  points; 

Social  Science,  no  first  ))lace 
votes,  196  points; 

Humanities,  no  first  place 
votes,  140  points; 

Science  &  Mathematics,  no 
first  place  votes,  43  points. 

Business  included  marketing, 
retailing,  advertising,  account¬ 
ing,  selling,  management,  statis¬ 
tics,  and  business  law.  Language 
skills  included  English  composi¬ 
tion,  foreign  language  and 
speech.  Journalism  and  Commu¬ 
nications  included  the  historj’  of 
communications  and  journalism, 
theory  of  mass  commimications, 
reporting  and  advertising  prin¬ 
ciples. 

According  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  managers,  business  is  the 
most  important  area  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  an  aspiring  advertising 
person,  language  skills  are  sec¬ 
ond  in  importance,  and  journal¬ 
ism  is  a  poor  third.  While  a 
background  of  humanities  and 
social  science  is  of  value,  they 
are  not  considered  of  prime 
importance. 


How  Much  Education? 


(Dr.  Hicks,  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Advertising  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism,  has  taught  Adver¬ 
tising  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  for  past  dozen  years. 
He  is  now  a  visiting  professor 
of  Marketing  at  the  University 
of  Utah.) 


How  much  education  should  a 
new  employee  in  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment  have?  Every  newspaper  ad 
manager  who  responded  requires 
at  least  a  high  school  diploma, 
and  that  is  enough  education  to 
satisfy  one-third  of  the  ad  man¬ 
agers.  One-third  prefer  persons 
with  some  college  training, 
usually  two  years,  and  the  other 
third  want  college  graduates.  In 
other  words,  two-thirds  of  the 
newspaper  ad  managers  would 
like  for  prospective  employees  to 
have  some  college  training  or  a 
college  degree. 

Eddie  Momeyer,  Greensburg 
(Pa.)  Tribune  Review,  summed 
up  the  feelings  of  several  ad 
managers  when  he  said,  “I  wish 
we  could  afford  to  hire  college 
gfraduates!” 

A.  J.  DiBemardo,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post  Gazette,  reported 


Willing  to  Study 

Conclusion:  There  still  is 
room  in  newspaper  advertising 
departments  for  men  with  no 
college  education,  particularly 
if  they  are  willing  to  study  on 
their  own.  Generally,  two  years 
of  college  is  enough  for  most 
newspaper  advertising  jobs  but 
men  who  plan  to  become  adver¬ 
tising  managers  need  more 
education. 

Ad  managers  felt  that  stu¬ 
dents  who  attend  college  should 
study  both  business  and  liberal 
arts.  Business  alone  got  the  most 
support,  35,  while  a  combination 
of  business  and  liberal  arts 
received  27  votes.  Twenty-one 
persons  selected  liberal  arts 
alone,  while  14  mentioned  other 
combinations.  Only  3  persons 
mentioned  science  as  being  of 
importance.  Altog^ether,  71  men¬ 
tioned  business  and  56  mentioned 
liberal  arts,  so  there  seems  to  be 
a  definite  preference  for  business 
training,  preferably  combined 
with  some  liberal  arts.  This 
business  emphasis  probably 
stems  from  the  tendency  to 
regard  newspaper  advertising 
men  as  salesmen  and  business¬ 
men  rather  than  creative 
persons. 

The  ad  managers  were  asked 
to  rank  six  areas  of  knowledge 


Of  .Special  Value 


Some  subjects  were  considered 
to  be  of  special  value  for  adver¬ 
tising  persons,  according  to  the 
ad  managers.  Here  are  those 
specifically  mentioned: 

Number  of 


Subject 
Advertising 
English 
Selling 
Retailing 
Marketing 
Economics 
Speech 
Literature 
Philosophy 
Statistics 
Business  Law 
Sociology 
Management 
Theory  of  Mass 
Communications 
Accounting 
Art  &  Music 
Appreciation 
History  of  Journalism 
Reporting 
History 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Foreign  Language 
Political  Science 
Physics 
Biology 


fa 


(Continued  on  page  70) 
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There’s  Plus  Linage 
In  Downtown  Week 


Retail  Report 
Gives  Rockford 
Colorful  Tie~in 

Rockford,  111. 

Announcement  that  the  Rock- 
tord  Morning  Star  had  soared 
into  first  place  nationally  in  re¬ 
tail  ROP  color  advertisinff 
caused  a  colorful  “tie-in”  cele¬ 
bration  by  the  Rockford  News- 
l)ai»ers’  ad  staff. 

Men  traded  conservative  four- 
in-hand  and  bow  ties  for  red, 
yellow,  and  blue-striped  ties  and 
Hashed  broad  “victory”  smiles. 

The  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
colors  for  these  exclusive,  made- 
to-order  neckties  matched  pri¬ 
mary  colors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  ROP  color  chart. 

.As  the  ad  men  put  on  the 
fancy  silk  and  rayon  ties,  women 
meint»ers  of  the  staff  opened 
Iwxes  containing  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  linen  hankerchiefs. 

The  impromptu  Rockford  cele¬ 
bration  following  disclosure  in 
the  Hoe  Report  that  by  publish¬ 
ing  108,816  lines  of  retail  ROP 
color  ads  during  August,  the 
Morning  Star  led  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 


Some  300  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  recently  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  fourth  annual  cele¬ 
bration  of  National  Downtown 
Week  (Oct.  22-28)  with  civic 
ceremonies,  “Operation  Down¬ 
town  Buildup”  awards,  and 
retailing  events — all  keyed  to 
the  theme,  “There’s  Something 
for  Everyone  Downtown.” 

And  there  was  something  for 
participating  newspapers,  too — 
plus  advertising  linage. 

Many  of  the  celebrations  were 
sparked  by  the  newspaper  which, 
in  addition  to  supporting  the 
project  editorially,  also  devel¬ 
oped  advertising  pages  or  sec¬ 
tions. 

10  National  Winners 


to  identify  simply  and  quickly 
the  jumble  of  Park  and  Shop 
lots,  private  parking  lots  and 
free  customer  parking  facilities. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  its 
“moving  sidewalks”  which  not 
only  made  the  hills  of  downtown 
Tacoma  easier  on  pedestrians, 
but  which  sparked  new  building 
downtown. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  for  its 
urban  renewal  program,  one  of 
the  first  undertaken,  which  has 
vastly  improved  the  downtown 
area  of  that  city. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  for  the  cooper¬ 
ative  effort  by  four  bus  com¬ 
panies  to  provide  improved  buses 
and  more  efficient  service  to  the 
downtown  area. 

Abilene,  Texas  for  its  side- 


Downtown 
Coupon  Draw 
Nets  Deluge 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Downtown  merchants  received 
an  overwhelming  463,400  cou¬ 
pons  clipped  from  a  single  day’s 
edition  of  the  Stockton  Record 
to  promote  Downtown  Coupon 
Days. 

The  response  was  from  a  16- 
page  section  in  which  56  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Stockton  Merchants’ 
Association  offered  $2000  in 
prizes  with  nothing  to  buy. 

Readers  were  asked  to  clip 
coupons,  sigrn  name,  address  and 
phone  number  and  make  de¬ 
posits  in  the  store  publishing  the 
coupon.  Each  coupon  was  eligible 
for  a  specified  award  printed 
on  the  entry  blank. 

No  limit  was  placed  on  the 
number  of  coupons  a  store  could 
carry,  but  each  was  charged  for 
at  space  rates.  There  were  101 
coupons  in  all.  Placements 
ranged  from  one  to  five  coupons 
by  the  participating  merchants. 

Coupon  deposits  extended  for 
five  days,  Tuesday  through  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  drawing  was  con¬ 
duct^  by  the  Association. 


(102,002  lines)  and  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  (102,405)  were 
the  only  other  daily  newspapers 
to  exceed  100,000  lines. 

By  leading  the  nation  in  Au¬ 
gust,  the  Hoe  Report  said,  the 
Morning  Star  also  pushed  into 
second  place  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1961.  Denver  Post 
led  with  633,585  lines.  The 
Morning  Star,  with  623,513,  was 
ahead  of  third-place  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  with  611,386  lines. 

It  was  the  second  time  in 
three  months  that  the  Morning 
Star  had  led  the  Hoe  Report, 
duplicating  its  No.  1  position  of 
June.  Rockford  linage  figures 
represent  five  days,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  while  other 
newspapers  listed  six-day  totals. 


2*Millionth  Line 
Of  Real  Estate  Run 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  printed 
its  two-millionth  agate  line  of 
1961  real  estate  display  adver¬ 
tising  last  week. 

According  to  Arthur  B.  Olsen, 
classified  display  advertising 
manager,  the  record-breaking 
line  marker  was  published  in  the 
Weekly  Illustrated  Home  Guide 
section  distributed  as  part  of 
the  Oct.  28  issue. 

The  previous  record  was 
1.676,447  lines  of  real  estate 
display  advertising  in  1960. 
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According  to  Austin  K. 
Haldenstein,  executive  director 
of  National  Downtown  Week, 
Inc.,  New  York,  a  total  of  10 
“Operation  Downtown  Buildup” 
awards  were  presented.  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  and  Traverse  City, 
Mich,  received  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  general  programs  of 
downtown  development.  Eight 
other  cities  received  awards  for 
specific  downtown  projects.  Nor¬ 
wich,  England  received  a  special 
award. 

The  Traverse  City  program 
was  cited  for  its  broad  program 
of  rebuilding,  remodeling  and 
beautification  of  the  downtown 
area,  including  a  $250,000 
Marina,  parking  facilities  and 
rebuilt  bridges. 

Memphis  received  its  national 
award  for  its  extensive  program 
of  municipal  action  and  official 
encouragement  of  private  action 
in  downtown  development. 

Cities  which  received  “Opera¬ 
tion  Downtown  Buildup” 
national  awards  for  specific  pro¬ 
grams  were: 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  for  the  first 
permanent  Downtown  Hospital¬ 
ity  Center  in  the  country,  pro¬ 
viding  a  convenient,  pleasant 
lounge  for  shoppers.. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  for  a  municipal 
parking  program  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  women — including 
extra-wide  parking  stalls  and 
landscaped  lots. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  a  program 
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walk  rebuilding  program,  which 
spawned  a  host  of  private  down¬ 
town  improvements,  including 
plans  for  a  new  shopping  center. 

Ottawa,  Canada  for  the  care¬ 
ful  and  detailed  research  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  the  city’s 
downtown  mall  tests  on  Sparks 
Street. 

Special  Aw^ard 

Norwich,  England,  was  men¬ 
tioned  for  its  “remarkable”  im¬ 
provement  achieved  through  low- 
cost  but  colorful  trims,  painting 
and  improved  signs  and  store¬ 
front  modernization  rather  than 
expensive  construction.  The  pro¬ 
gram  resulted  in  66  repainted 
properties,  38  improved  signs 
over  shop  fronts,  and  other 
physical  improvements,  turning 
a  typical  urban  hodge-podge  into 
a  downtown  showcase  without 
expensive  investments. 

Editor  &  Pitblishek  contacted 
a  score  of  dailies  for  reports  on 
their  participation  in  the  Down¬ 
town  Week  salute.  Ten  of  the 
papers  were  in  the  10  award¬ 
winning  cities.  The  rest  had  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Haldenstein 
as  “most  likely  to  be  doing  a 
bang-up  job.” 

Following  are  reports  re¬ 
ceived  : 

Most  successful  Downtown 
Week  promotion  reported  to 
E&P  in  terms  of  advertising 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Winners  were  announced  in  a 
6xl8-inch  Record  ad. 

50,350  Tops 

The  top  return  to  any  partici¬ 
pating  store  was  50,350.  The 
lowest  was  900  coupons  received 
at  a  brake-lining  store  three 
blocks  off  the  main  street. 

Merchants  were  impressed  by 
the  volume  of  returns,  reported 
Leo  C.  d’Or,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  The  community  also  was 
impressed  when  the  Record  used 
promotional  copy  on  results  and 
printed  a  photo  showing  cou¬ 
pons  and  judges. 

The  coupon  return  was  from 
the  single  edition  except  that 
three  merchants  repeat^  their 
coupons  in  a  mid-week  Record 
edition. 

On  the  other  hand,  merchants 
making  individual  counts  of 
their  returns  found  actual  tallies 
exceeded  first  estimates.  In 
meeting  the  counting  problem, 
the  Record  used  an  estimate 
based  on  1100  coupons  per 
pound. 

On  the  basis  of  individual 
counts,  the  total  was  close  to 
550,000,  according  to  Evert 
Thompson,  retail  advertising 
manager. 

The  promotion  has  proven  a 
valuable  selling  tool  for  the 
newspaper  and  has  provided 
merchants  with  in-store  visitors 
and  mailing  lists,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  reported. 
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Greyhound  Puts  Ads 
On  Year-Round  Basis 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Grey  is  not  concerned  with  the 
principles  behind  C-I-D  and  vol¬ 
ume  discounts.  It  is  concerned 
with  “gimmick”  rates  such  as: 
“Hookers”;  Listings-only  at  re¬ 
tail  rate;  “Mechanical  Formula” 
plan;  Round  Robin;  “Distribu¬ 
tor”  rate;  “Pooled  Resources” 
plan ;  “Association”  rate ;  and  the 
“Hodgepodge.” 

According  to  Grey’s  media  an¬ 
alysts.  these  “devices”  do  not 
necessarily  bring  more  national 
linage,  because:  1)  They  serve 
to  complicate  things  for  the 
buyer;  2)  They  serve  to  compli¬ 
cate  things  for  the  seller;  3) 
They  are  too  irregular,  too  differ¬ 
ent  from  market  to  market,  too 
complicated;  4)  They  tend  to 
switch  business  from  the  national 
rate  to  a  less  profitable  rate,  thus 
losing  return  per  line,  without 
adding  additional  linage  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  in  income  per 
line. 

Grey  is  convinced  that  “trick 
rate  devices”  are  more  likely  to 
“serve  as  a  depressant  to  dollar 
volume,  and  consequently,  to 
profits.” 


aenr  m  luou  ne  is  oo-years-  1200  lines  is  being  prepared  Verne  Kelley 

old.  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  ,  r-  ajc 

now  by  Grey.  Ads  in  key  mar- 

kets  will  run  at  least  once  or  ^ 

twice  a  week,  Mr.  Kelley  said. 

Most  of  Greyhound’s  adver-  (iolor  Not  Net-ded 

tisements  are  localized  for  the 
m  which  they  appear. 

Sales  messages  comi^te  with  rice,”  Mr.  Kelley  ex- 

airlines  rail  and  bus  themselves 

lines  Prices  and  schedules  of  to  visualization  without  need  for 

MMHiMm  available  tnps  are  played  up.  we  can  see  has 

Scenic  wondere  of  America  are  ^^eat  advantages  in  many  in- 

also  consistently  sold  along  with  ^t^^^es,  and  particularly  for 

he  safety  and  comfort  of  bus  ^  advertise 

ravel  ‘Go  Greyhound  .  .  and  ^^^e  often  in  black  and  white 
leave  the  driving  to  us,  is  how  ^o  pay  the  color  premium.” 

Greyhound  seeks  to  ^t  fares 

automobile  driv-  copy  has  been  prepared 

for  Greyhound  by  Grey.  It  neat- 
“We  put  a  great  deal  of  store  ly  combines  strong  sales  appeal 

Inc.,  which  shares  in  the  award  on  the  detailed  local  informa-  with  prestige  building.  One  ad- 

is  currently  rounding  out  its  tion  we  are  able  to  get  into  vertisement  in  1960  that  at- 

fifth  year  of  preparing  and  newspapers,”  Mr.  Kelley  said,  tracted  wide  attention,  and 

placing  Greyhound  ads.  “We  haven’t  been  able  to  which  wras  copied  also  by  other 

_  .  achieve  this  important  factor  in  advertisers,  pictured  an  empty 

oO%  in  Papers  any  other  medium.  rocking  chair,  with  slippers  on 


Your  printed  advertisement  will  survive  a  ringing  phone,  a  trip  to  the  refrigerator.  This  is  one 
reason  why  newspapers  are  most  effective  in  making  sales.  At  any  hour  of  the  day,  the  reader 
can  spend  as  much  time  with  your  advertisement  as  he  chooses... he  can  re-read  it  again  and 
again.  If  he  isn’t  in  the  market  for  your  product  or  service  today,  your  message  won’t  annoy 
him.  (Newspapers  don’t  antagonize  next  year’s  customer  with  this  year’s  advertising.)  That’s 
why  most  people  (8i%  by  actual  survey)  not  only  like,  but  want,  advertisements  in  their 
newspapers. 

Daily  Newspapers — the  best  meeting  place  for  advertisers  and  their  customers. 

CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION^ 

BB  UNIVKRBITY  AVE.,  TORONTO  1,  ONTARIO-OENERAL  MANAGER.  R.  A.  BARFORO. 


Your  message 
will  still  be  there 


Plus  Linage 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

linage  came  from  Alan  R.  Engle- 
bright,  advertising  director  of 
the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.) 
Dominion-News  and  Post. 

Mr.  Englebright,  who  joined 
the  West  Virginia  Newspaper 
Publishing  Co.  only  last  Sept.  25 
from  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
(E&P,  Sept.  23,  page  117),  said 
that  his  papers  during  a  four- 
day  push  on  Downtown  Week 
carried  243,730  lines  as  against 
176,700  lines  last  year  for  a 
gain  of  67,030  lines. 

He  attributed  the  overall  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  “Week”  to  the  Down¬ 
town  Action  Committee  which 
he  described  as  a  “group  of 
progressive  merchants”  which 
held  regular  meetings  in  advance 
of  the  celebration  and  assigned 
specific  duties  to  individual 
chairmen. 

Highlights  of  Downtown  Week 
in  Morgantown  included  an  auto 
show,  free  bus  rides,  and  a 
Jaycee  club  cook-out  serving 


He  added  that  two  quarter- 
page  ads  were  inserted  in  nearby 
weekly  newspapers  inviting  local 
j)opulations  to  visit  Morgantown. 
“While  our  papers  cover  these 
areas,”  Mr.  Englebright  ex¬ 
plained,  “the  Downtown  Action 
Committee  felt  it  would  be  a 
good  gesture  toward  these  com¬ 
munities.” 

According  to  Mr.  Englebright, 
local  radio  stations  carried  only 
24%  of  the  monies  used  by  the 
DAC  to  promote  Downtown 
Week. 

John  Batdorff,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Traverse  City 
Record-Eagle,  said  his  paper 
published  a  20-page  section  on 
Oct.  20  which  carried  52,764 
lines  of  Downtown  Week  adver¬ 
tising.  Other  tie-in  ads  ran 
before  and  after  that  date. 

In  addition  to  advertising,  the 
section  contained  a  history  of 
Traverse  City’s  downtown  area. 
A  full-page  ad  from  the  Down¬ 
town  Business  Association 
announced  events  for  the  week 
which  included  a  visit  by  Miss 
America  of  1961  and  a  Hallow¬ 
een  parade. 


including  a  half-page  ad  across 
its  front  page  which  Mr.  Tush- 
ingham  said  had  been  instigated 
by  the  downtown  merchants  and 
paid  for  by  them. 

“Because  previous  efforts 
failed  completely  to  sell  a  repre¬ 
sentative  downtown  section,” 
Mr.  Tushingham  said,  “we  feel 
the  section  we  did  carry  was 
quite  a  tribute. 

“There  is  good  representation 
in  the  number  of  accounts,  but 
frankly  we  were  disappointed  in 
the  size  of  the  ads  from  the 
major  adv'ertisers.  Since  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  section,  a  few  of 
the  stores  have  admitted  that 
they  wish  they  had  taken  a 
larger  ad  to  promote  the  down¬ 
town  area.” 

Editorial  content  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  devoted  entirely  to 
describing  the  growth  advant¬ 
ages  of  downtown  and  was  “com¬ 
pletely  devoid  of  puff  stories  for 
any  individual  merchants,”  Mr. 
Tushingham  said. 

16-Page  Tab 

A  16-page  tabloid  section  in 
the  Lebanon  Daily  News  told  of 


ver>'  successful  start.  We  know 
that  we  can  do  a  great  more 
next  year.” 

He  added,  “Our  committee  liad 
decided  not  to  tie-in  sale.s  so 
that  linage  did  not  play  a  )>art 
in  this  campaign.” 

However,  the  Courier- News 
went  all-out  to  spotlight  mer¬ 
chants  who  had  remodele<l  or 
constructed  new  buildings.  One 
feature  of  the  promotion  was  to 
run  candid  shots  of  women 
shopping  downtown. 

More  than  10,000  lines  of 
direct  Downtown  Week  adv«‘r- 
tising  in  the  form  of  coupons  and 
promotion  ads,  plus  “greatly 
increased”  schedules  of  ads  from 
downtown  retailers,  flooded  the 
pages  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette,  according  to 
Thomas  J.  Chukas,  retail  sales 
manager. 

He  said  that  traffic  and  busi¬ 
ness  were  good  all  week  long, 
and  that  the  “coupon  days”  pro¬ 
motion  brought  in  more  than 
248,000  coupons  deposited  in  the 
participating  stores. 

The  Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Journal  and  Register,  in  coopera- 


Downtown  Week  activities  in  ation  with  the  Springfield 
that  Pennsylvania  city  where  Central  Area  Development  Asso- 
all  festivities  centered  around  a  ciation,  published  a  14-page  sec- 
Hospitality  Center.  tion  containing  23,058  lines  of 

S.  D.  Evans,  advertising  direc-  paid  advertising, 
tor  of  the  News,  said  the  tabloid  “We  contributed  a  full  page, 
section  earned  10,360  lines  of  plus  three  columns,  of  news 
advertising.  “During  the  re-  about  downtown  improvements,” 
mainder  of  the  week,”  he  r.  a.  Atteberry,  advertising 
reported,  “we  carried  approxi-  director,  reported.  He  added 
mately  15,000  lines  of  extra  that  an  Auto  Show  was  held  for 
linage  on  promotions  and  Center  two  days  on  the  court  house 
of  Lebanon  Association  adver-  square.  It  was  staged  by  local 
tising.”  dealers. 


director  of  the  Portsmouth  Activity  in  Canada 

(N.  H.)  Herald,  reported  19,-  The  New  Wc.stminstcr  (B.  C.) 
278  lines  of  Downtown  Week  British  Columbian,  which  has 
advertising  on  Oct.  23.  twice  placed  in  the  Top  10  par- 

Compietes  First  Try  ticipating  cities  and  has  twice 

won  an  award  of  merit  for  its 
Dom  Didoardo,  retail  adver-  excellence  of  Downtown  Week 
tising  manager  of  the  Plainfield  promotion,  reported  it  picked  up 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News,  said  his  31,000  extra  lines, 
paper  completed  its  first  Nation-  r  Rallantyne,  advertising 
al  Downtown  Week  tie-in  and  director,  said  the  newspaper 
that  “all  hands  agree  it  was  a  advertising  program  included  a 

12-page  Supplement,  four  pages 
of  in-paper  ads,  and  numerous 
r|  vrfcii  drop-ins. 

“A  total  of  34  retail  mer¬ 
chants,  eight  downtown  auto- 
flv  tflP  motive  dealers  and  numerous 

service  outlets  participated  in 
active  support  of  this  year’s 
^  National  Downtown  Week  pro- 

•'  j  gram,”  he  said. 


■  ULSA  .  .  .  CROSSROADS 
OF  MID-AMERICA  GROWING 
WITH  THE  JET  AGE 


Tulso's  long-standing  eminence  os  a  transportation 
center  takes  on  new  dimensions  this  November  15  with 
the  completion  of  this  $10,000,000.00  jet-oge  air 
terminal.  This  mokes  on  accumulative  investment  of 
$60,000,00.00.  Both  the  bustle  of  large-scale  con¬ 
struction  ond  the  ''look-ahead''  planning  behind  the 
construction  are  typical  of  this  vital  young  city.  For  real 
response  to  your  advertising,  select  the  Tulsa  World  and 
The  Tulsa  Tribune  .  .  .  the  papers  preferred  by  readers 
throughout  the  rich  40-county  Magic  Empire. 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 


A  Correction 

Harriet  Feinberg  was  incor¬ 
rectly  identified  as  going  to  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle  to  handle  media  jiromotion 
(E&P,  Oct.  28,  Page  18).  She 
moved  to  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 


•  EVENING 
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Established  by  AMF  last  year  In  cooperation  with  the  National  Recreation  Association,  'T’he  AMF 
Awards  for  Outstanding  Reporting  in  the  Field  of  Physical  Recreation”  honor  journalists  and  broad¬ 
casters  who  help  create  better  understanding  of  projects  in  physical  recreation,  and  who  help  focus 
attention  on  individuals  or  groups  active  in  this  area.  An  award  of  $1000  is  made  for  work  in  each 
of  four  categories:  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  television. 

These  four  annual  $1000  awards  highlight  the  importance  of  physical  recreation  to  the  strength 
and  well-being  of  the  United  States  and  the  world.  Presentation  of  these  1961  awards  will  he  made 
in  June,  1962  —  National  Recreation  Month. 


Magazine:  Sports  Illustrated  (President  John  F.  Kennedy’s 
article,  ''The  Soft  American”) 

Radio:  Radio  Station  KXOK,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ($1000  to  author 
Wayne  C.  Kennedy  for  a  series  of  six  daily  spot 
announcements  concerning  recreation  programs) 
Newspaper:  Charleston  Daily  Mail,  West  Va.  ($1000  to  editor 
J.  D.  Maurice,  and  reporters  Charles  Connor  and 
Jack  Greene  for  a  series  of  articles  and  editorials 
dealing  with  a  special  recreation  levy) 

Television:  CBS -TV  ($1000  to  producer  Peter  Molnar  and  Paul 
Levitan  for  the  1960  coverage  of  the  Winter  and 
Summer  Olympics) 


HERE’S  HOW  TO  ENTER  YOUR  WORK  OR  A  COLLEAQUE’S:  to  obtain  your  nominee  card  and  personal  entry 
blank,  with  details,  write  to  AMF  today.  All  entries  for  work  published  or  broadcast  during  1961  must 
he  received  by  March  15,  1962. 


American  Machine  Sc  Foundry  Company 

261  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York 


AMF  Awards 


New  Fab  Hi-Fi  Ads 
Contain  Fifth  Color 


E&P  Citation 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


. . .  KM^tre  tfalmnal  executives 

who  are  responsible  for  branch  plants  everywhere. 


published  at; 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


REVERSIBILITY  FOR  ROP  COLOR  IS  ONE  TURN  OF  THE  WRIST 


Check  your  watches,  gentlemen,  for  time  is  a  test  of  mechanical  simplicity.  And  we  want  you  to  know  how  little 
time  it  takes  to  reverse  cylinder  rotation  for  ROP  color  on  a  Hoe  Colormatic*  unit.  In  a  few  seconds,  an  adjustment 
as  quick  as  the  turn  of  your  wrist  actuates  the  Colormatic  reversing  mechanism.  The  job  is  done  with  a  single  tool. 
There  are  no  cover  plates  to  remove  or  gears  to  shift.  Reproduction  is  sharp  and  true,  at  speeds  up  to  70,000 
PPH,  if  your  deadlines  dictate.  And  when  your  color  run  is  done,  cylinder  reversal  back  again  for  normal  black-and- 
white  is  likewise  a  matter  of  seconds.  Instant  cylinder  reversal  is  just  one  of  many  Color-  h  h  hh 

matic  advantages.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  Hoe  builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equip-  HIH  ■  ■ 
ment.  Look  to  Hoe  for  progress  in  printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54  I  I  ^^B 
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Look  for  the  extra  value  of  stainless  steel 


If  you’ve  ever  been  disappointed  because  the  trim  on  your 
car  rusts,  pits  or  peels,  the  next  time  you  buy  you’ll  want  stain¬ 
less  steel —the  extra-value  metal  created  by  research.  It’s  stainless 
all  the  way  through  ,  .  .  hard  and  tough  .  .  .  stands  up  under 
abuse  that  scratches  and  dents  ordinary  metals. 

You’ll  find  the  beauty  of  many  new  cars  is  protected  by 
stainless  steel  in  such  key  places  as  trim  and  molding,  wheel 
covers  and  radiator  grilles.  Soon,  even  bumpers  may  have  that 
built-in  gleam.  And  stainless  does  the  job  where  you  can’t  see  it. 
too  ...  in  mufflers  that  last  the  life  of  your  car  ,  .  .  and  other 
body  parts  that  take  rough  punishment. 

Stainless  steel  owes  its  lifetime  brilliance  to  chromium  — one 
of  many  essential  alloying  metals  produced  by  Union  Carbide. 
In  metals  ...  as  well  as  in  carbons,  chemicals,  gases,  plastics  and 
nuclear  energy,  research  by  the  people  of  Union  Carbide  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  develop  new  and  more  useful  things  for  today’s  world. 

See  the  “Atomic  Energy  in  Action”  Exhibit  at  the  new  Union  Carbide  Budding  in  New  York. 


FREE:  Find  out  more  about 
stainless  steel  and  its  many  uses 
in  and  around  the  home.  Write 
for  “Carefree  Living  with  Stain¬ 
less  Steel"  Booklet  U-2,  Union 
Carbide  Corjioration,  270  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada,  Union  Carbide  Can¬ 
ada  Limited,  Toronto. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


...  a  liand 
in  things  to  come 


Readers  Prefer  Testimonial  | 


Ad  ThaPs  Plain 

Cleveland 
=  A  gas  company’s  adver- 
^  tisement — with  one  illustra¬ 
tion  and  little  copy — in  the 
television  supplement  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  News 
won  first  place  for  two  read- 
I  ers  in  an  “ad  opinion”  con- 
I  test. 


The  Scripps-Howard  news- 


99  out  of  100  professional  chefs 
insist  on  GAS  for  cooking 


H  nccauar  only  tat  turns  heat  hiah  or  low  ioMantly. 
13  and  ai«ct  pinpoint  control  of  cookint  heat.  lie* 
=  fausc  only  tai  broils  without  unokc  and  fives 
3  meat  true  tieakhouse  flavor.  At  any  profeuional 
=  can  tell  you.  nothing  cooks  better  than  GAS. 

^  ^  THE  EAST  OHIO  GAS  COMPAHY 

I  paper  asked  readers  to  select 
^  what  they  thought  was  the 
I  best  ad  in  the  new  TV  maga- 
I  zine  and  to  tell,  in  150  words 
I  or  less,  why  they  chose  it. 
I  The  paper  suggested :  Ask 
=  yourself  what  you  like  about 
I  the  ad.  What  it  is  about  the 
I  ad  that  sells  you  on  the 
I  product  or  service.  Why  the 
I  ad  caught  your  attention. 
I  Consider  the  layout,  the  con- 
I  tent  and  quality  of  the  writ- 
!  ing,  the  color,  the  photo- 
I  grraphs  or  drawings  used. 

I  Curiously,  the  two  win- 
J  ners,  a  man  and  a  woman, 

Wexton  Names  President 

Martin  Solow,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  has  been 
named  president  of  The  Wexton 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


and  Simple 

selected  the  same  ad — an  ad  | 
of  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Co.  The  | 
ad  ran  a  half-page.  It  had  | 
one  illustration,  a  photo  of  = 
a  chef  at  one  of  Cleveland’s  ~ 
restaurants,  and  it  advised  ^ 
readers  to  ask  the  chef  “why  f_ 
99  out  of  100  professional  ^ 
chefs  insist  on  gas  for  cook-  | 
ing.”  3 

A  paragraph  of  copy,  in  = 
answer,  explained  the  gas  | 
company’s  feelings  about  it:  | 
“Because  only  gas  turns  | 
heat  high  or  low  instantly,  J 
and  gives  pinpoint  control  | 
of  cooking  heat.  Because  only  i 
gas  broils  without  smoke  and  | 
gives  meat  true  steakhouse  ^ 
flavor.  As  any  professional  ^ 
chef  can  tell  you,  nothing  - 
cooks  better  than  GAS.”  ^ 
Harold  Bergman,  a  subur-  | 
ban  businessman,  who  was  1 
one  of  the  winners,  said  of  ^ 
the  ad:  | 

“If  some  professional  cook  ^ 
says  so,  that’s  good  enough  | 
for  me.  It’s  like  a  profes-  | 
sional  prize  fighter  or  base-  | 
ball  player  saying  something  J 
about  a  product  or  a  service  | 
he  knows.  I’ll  take  his  word.  | 

I  liked  the  copy  because  there  g 
wasn’t  too  much  of  it.  Just  | 
enough  to  tell  me  the  story.  I  | 
liked  that  phrase  ‘99  out  of  | 
a  100.’  And  to  me  the  ad  | 
wasn’t  gaudy.  There  was  j 
enough  ‘white’  in  it.  I  like  j 
the  ads  when  there  is  plenty  | 
of  white  in  them.”  | 

The  other  winner,  Mrs.  | 
Virginia  Reese,  a  former  | 
English  teacher,  selected  that  _ 
ad  for  the  same  reasons :  ^ 
“simple,  plain,  forceful  with  | 
the  picture  of  the  profes-  | 
sional  chef  and  his  testi-  | 
monial.”  She  added:  “The  | 
copy  said  just  what  it  should  I 
have  said  and  stopped.  It  = 
didn’t  go  on  and  on,  beating  | 
me  over  the  head  with  the  | 
message.”  | 

Several  hundred  persons  | 
entered  the  contest.  About  | 
half  of  the  contestants  were  | 
women.  The  Cleveland  Ad-  | 
vertising  Club  co-sponsored  | 
the  contest.  | 

Contest  winners  won  I 
scholarships  to  a  “Compre-  | 
hensive  Course  in  Advertis-  | 
ing  and  Marketing,”  given  by  | 
the  club.  I 

Ml  :iii  . . MM.iiiiiiniiii.L:. ..  wwiMMiiWi^ 

Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  succeeding  Larry 
Schwartz,  now  chairman  of  the 
board.  Adrian  Price  has  been 
made  executive  vicepresident. 

for  November  11,  1961 


Sept.  Color  Linage  Simple  Annual  Plan 

Shows  3.2%  Increase  Gives  Ad  Discounts 

Total  ROP  color  advertising  Allentown,  Pa. 

for  September  hit  16,710,520  General  advertising  rates  at 
lines  for  a  521,251-line,  or  3.2%,  the  Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
gain  over  September  of  1960.  Newspapers  will  be  maintained 
For  the  year  to  date  color  linage  at  the  1959  level  under  a  new 
was  up  8,546,523  lines,  a  gain  structure. 

of  6.7%.  The  monthly  cash-space  dis- 

The  figures,  compiled  by  Me-  count  without  contract  instituted 
dia  Records,  Inc.,  for  R.  Hoe  &  by  the  Allentown  papers  three 
Company,  showed  that  the  use  years  ago,  will  be  abandoned  in 
of  color  by  Automotive  spurted  favor  of  a  simple  annual  volume 
to  a  56%  increase  over  Sept,  of  contract  plan  with  added  credits 
last  year.  Retailers  were  up  a  for  full  page  units.  The  dis 
scant  0.1%  over  Sept.  1960.  counts  will  run  from  1%  to  16% 
Top  national  advertisers  in  with  a  4%  credit  for  full  page 
color  linage  were  Winston  ciga-  units,  raising  the  potential  dis- 
rets,  Mobil  Oil,  Salem  cigfarets,  count  to  20%. 

Ford,  and  Kellogg  All  Bran  Corporate  combination  of 
Buds.  products  under  a  blanket  con- 

The  top  five  newspapers  in  tract  will  be  recognized, 
total  color  linage,  paced  by  the  The  new  card,  maintaining 
Los  Angeles  Times,  have  held  the  old  36c  line  rate,  will  be 
their  relative  positions  since  dated  Jan.  1,  1962  but  the  new 
June.  terms  will  be  available  immedi- 

•  ately  at  the  advertiser’s  option. 

Auto  Show  Section  • 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen-  d  i  a  i  ix£t  _ i 

tinel  recently  published  a  14-  Bank  Ads  Offered 
page  “1962  Auto  Show  Section.”  The  Foundation  for  Commer- 
The  front  page  was  printed  in  cial  Banks,  Philadelphia,  has 
one  color  and  black.  A  full-page,  just  issued  newspaper  ad  mat 
full-color  ad  for  the  Ford  Gal-  books  to  member  banks.  The 
axic  dominated  the  back  page,  mats  represent  smaller  versions 
'The  First  Wisconsin  National  of  ads  scheduled  to  run  in  Life 
Bank  ran  a  one  color  and  black  and  Saturday  Evening  Post 
page  ad  inside  the  section.  magazines. 
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MORE  PEOPLE  WILL  READ  YOUR  PAPER 

in  news ..  .in  features . . . 


Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver®  electronic  engraving 
machine  offers  newspapers  three  important  capa¬ 
bilities:  economy  of  plate  making  .  .  .  excellence 
of  reproduction  .  . .  time  saved  by  on-the-premises 
engraving.  Together,  this  trio  will  put  more  pic¬ 
tures  in  your  paper  which  make  readers  sit  up 
and  take  notice  of  your  news  and  patronize  your 
advertisers.  And  after  all,  the  two  groups  you  must 
satisfy  are  your  readers  and  your  advertisers. 
Scan-A-Graver  makes  it  possible  and  profitable. 

In  addition,  Scan-A-Graver  makes  it  easy  to 
achieve  dramatic  effects  with  pictures.  At  the 
flick  of  a  switch  you  can  “flop”  a  picture,  or  pro¬ 
duce  a  “reverse”.  With  a  scissors  or  knife  you 
can  trim  Fairchild’s  Scan-A-Plate®,  a  superior. 


low-cost  engraving  material,  to  achieve  silhou¬ 
ettes,  mortises,  and  other  effects  that  would  cost 
much  more  if  produced  by  any  other  method. 

No  need  for  a  full-time  engraving  staff.  Your 
present  personnel  can  make  engravings  quickly, 
automatically,  as  you  need  them.  The  Scan-A- 
Graver  operates  automatically — even  shuts  itself 
off  when  engraving  is  finished.  Forget  delays 
caused  by  dependence  on  outside  suppliers.  Your 
favorite  camera  and  the  Scan-A-Graver  become 
an  unbeatable  news-ad  team.  You  can  get  spot 
news,  features,  civic  events,  late  photo  ads,  pic¬ 
tured  in  your  paper  in  every  edition. 

It  will  pay  you  to  mail  the  coupon  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver,  today. 


IF  IT  HAS  MORE  LOCAL  PICTURES 

in  advertising 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


OtVfSION  OF 

FAIKCHILO  CAM6RA  AND  INSTtfUMCNT  CORF. 
Otsiricf  Offices: 

Eostchesier,  N.  Y.  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta  •  Chicago 
Overseas-  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  70 
Fairchild  Drive,  Ptainview,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 

Q  We  would  like  complete  informolion  on  how  Scon-A-Graver  can 
increase  our  profits  ond  o  free  copy  of  "Photo-Advertising". 

0  Please  hove  o  Scon-A-Grover  Representotive  coll. 
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Copy  Service 
Designed  for 
Super  Marts 

San  Francisco 

An  advertising  service  to 
meet  the  specific  desires  of  su¬ 
permarkets  in  preparing  coop¬ 
erative  copy  is  being  offered  by 
Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc. 

“Ad-Builder  Service,”  pro¬ 
vides  500  ad  mat  desigrns  and 
services.  These  are  specially 
produced  to  meet  newspaper 
reproduction  needs.  Reproduc¬ 
tion  proofs  are  supplied  pasteup 
users. 

Need  for  the  service  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  research  survey 
which  exposed  multiple  defects 
in  the  frozen  food  industry’s 
use  of  cooperative  copy  mate¬ 
rials. 

The  product  of  Stokely-Van 
Camp  research  is  a  complete 
kit  containing  suggested  lay¬ 
outs,  package  illustrations,  price 
markers,  special  artwork  and 
other  materials.  Special  designs 
and  reproduction  methods  are 
used. 

The  kit  provides  44  pages  of 
ad  mats  on  14  by  18-inch  pages. 
These  include  theme  headers, 
borders,  frozen  food  alphabet 
and  most  used  phrases,  package 
designs,  price  and  product 
strikers,  and  suggestion  boxes. 

New  material  is  to  be  added 
as  developed.  A  large  sheet  of 
order  form  cards  provides  new 
mat  service  within  72  hours. 

Stokely  turned  to  Promotion 
Management,  Inc.  here  for  cre¬ 
ative  and  production  talent. 
This  company  headed  by  Donald 
Wyatt  is  established  in  the  field 
of  creative  food  advertising  de¬ 
velopment. 

For  mechanical  improvement, 
Stokely  turned  to  Johnson  Elec¬ 
trotype  Company  and  its  “Line- 
tone”  process.  'The  frozen  food 
mats  consist  of  horizontal  lines 
to  break  up  photographic  con¬ 
tinuous  tones. 


State  Farm  Uses 
New  Ad  Approach 

Chicago 

In  a  new  campaign  breaking 
next  January  in  a  major  list 
of  newspapers.  State  Farm  Mu¬ 
tual  Automobile  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  is  changing  from  photog¬ 
raphy  to  poster  art  to  tell  its 
story  of  savings  and  serv’ice. 

“We  were  looking  for  new 
ways  to  sell  savings  and  serv¬ 
ice,”  explained  Albert  A.  Klatt, 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
print  creative  copy  depart¬ 
ments  at  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Inc.,  State  Farm’s  ad 
agency,  “Poster  art  did  it.” 

First  ad  in  the  once-a-month 
series  features  a  four-color  car¬ 
toon  of  a  man  putting  a  coin  in 
his  head  and  includes  the  mes¬ 
sage,  “Use  Your  Head  and 
Save.”  Future  ads  in  the  series 
will  follow  the  same  general 
format. 

In  1958  and  ’59,  State  Farm 
utilized  closeup  photographs  of 
various  individuals  who  would 
have  saved  money  if  they  had 
been  insured  by  State  Farm.  In 
1960  the  same  technique  was 
used  but  the  theme  was  changed 
and  the  ads  featured  people  who 
did  save  money  by  using  State 
Farm  automobile  insurance. 


Linage  Is  Cultivated 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

A  six-section,  60-page  Annual 
Agricultural  Review  and  Horti¬ 
culture  Issue  of  the  Citizen- 
Times  carried  96,264  lines  of 
paid  advertising.  This  included 
4,900  lines  of  general  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  Roy  Philips, 
director  of  advertising.  The 
special  section  has  appeared  in 
October  for  the  past  13  years. 

• 

Copy  Chief  Named 

Howard  Colwell  has  been 
appointed  copy  chief  of  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc.  He  joined  the  Kud¬ 
ner  copy  staff  in  1959.  Previ¬ 
ously,  he  had  been  at  BBDO. 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


Newspapers 
Used  to  Sell 
Health  Pills 


Theaters  Warnetl 
To  Clean  Up  Ads 


Newspapers  are  being  used 
by  World-Wide  Nutra-Health, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  in  a  marketing 
plan  to  get  distributors  and 
salesmen  as  well  as  consumers 
for  its  food  supplement  pills. 

The  plan  has  already  started 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  is  now  open¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  Other  mar¬ 
kets  to  be  opened  in  the  next 
90  days  will  include  Washing¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  and 
Philadelphia.  It  is  planned  also 
to  advertise  and  sell  the  prod¬ 
uct,  which  has  Food  &  Drug 
Administration  approval,  in 
Mexico. 


Describes  Plan 


James  A.  Stewart,  president 
cf  James  A.  Stewart  Co.,  Car¬ 
negie,  Pa.,  the  advertising 
agency,  described  the  plan  in 
which  his  client  is  investing 
$200,000. 

“We  are  using  a  combination 
of  classified  and  display  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said.  “First  we  open 
with  the  classified  to  get  dis¬ 
tributors.  We  put  our  copy  both 
in  Business  Opportunities  and 
Salesmen  Wan^  classifications. 
Then  to  get  sales  help,  mostly 
women,  to  do  referral  selling  we 
take  display  space  on  women’s 
pages  measuring  two  columns  by 
five  inches.  We  also  are  looking 
for  older,  possibly  retired  men 
to  sell  for  us,  so  we  take  similar 
display  space  on  business  and 
financial  pages. 


62%  Discount 


Madison,  Wis. 

Don  Anderson,  publisher  .>f 
the  Wisconsin  Stade  Journal, 
has  served  notice  on  theater 
managers  that  the  newspaivr 
will  reject  any  advertising  it 
considers  “salacious  and  pruri¬ 
ent.” 

He  warned  that  “the  same 
rules  of  decency”  that  are  in 
effect  in  the  rest  of  the  pa\>er 
will  be  applied  to  movie  and 
theater  copy. 

“There  is  still  advertising 
copy  that  a  large  number  of 
our  readers  find  salacious  and 
prurient.  We  are  going  to  do 
our  best  to  reject  this  sort  of 
advertising  in  the  future.” 

Theater  advertisements  are 
often  delivered  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  at  night  just  before  pub¬ 
lication  time.  Mr.  Anderson  said 
that  if  necessary,  he  will  leave 
the  space  blank  rather  than 
publish  an  unsuitable  ad. 


ACQUISITIONS  WANTED 

Publicly  held  conpeny  seeks  acquisition 
in  publishing,  advertising,  book  distribu¬ 
tion,  magazines,  book  printing,  mailing 
houses,  club  or  electronic  servicing  fields. 
Cash,  or  stock  and  cash,  for  companies 
netting  $100,000.,  or  better.  Offerings 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Boa  55$,  Editor  li  Pabllshor. 


Work  Be^ns  at  40 
For  Milwaukee  Wives 


“Distributors  get  a  62%  dis¬ 
count.  They  buy  $20,000  worth 
of  the  Nutra-Health  pills  for 
$8,600.  He  gives  40%  of  this 
to  those  who  sell  at  the  retail 
level.  Those  first  receiving  40% 
can  work  up  to  the  62%  dis¬ 
count  after  reaching  a  specified 
volume,  but  the  original  dis¬ 
tributor  continues  to  get  a  2% 
over-ride. 

“We  expect  advertising  to 
spread  from  the  major  cities  to 
surrounding  communities  with 
dailies  and  weeklies  as  indi¬ 
vidual  referral  sales  people  are 
added.” 

John  W.  Skeels  is  president 
of  the  company.  Dr.  Allen  Ban- 
nik  is  medical  director. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Working  wives  in  the  Milwau-  ■ 
kee  area  seem  to  be  more  > 
inclined  to  work  outside  of  the  f 
home  past  the  age  of  40  with 
a  surprising  number,  14% 
employed  beyond  60.  A  study ' 
recently  completed  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  reveals  that 
30%  of  681  families  with  work¬ 
ing  wives  interviewed  fall  into 
the  40  to  49  age  classification. 

There  is  more  of  a  tendency, 
the  survey  shows,  for  these  wives 
to  have  completed  high  school, 
indicating  that  women  with 
better  education  seek  recognition 
outside  their  homes.  These  same 
women  also  feel  they  can  better 
afford  a  vacation  for  63%  of 
this  group  had  a  vacation  away 
from  Milwaukee  in  comparison 
to  56%  for  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

Although  the  income  status 
of  families  with  working  wives 
is  slightly  higher  than  for  all 
families,  there  is  no  marked 
difference. 


Booth  Newspapers 
Start  ‘Con-Con’  Page 

As  a  public  service  to  readers. 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  have  started  a  “Con-Con” 
page  on  which  they  will  periodic¬ 
ally  report  progress  during  the 
state’s  first  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  (“Con-Con”)  in  54  years. 

The  state  start^  work  on 
modernizing  its  constitution  on 
Oct.  3. 

All  eight  Booth  Newspapers 
will  carry  a  full  page  every 
Sunday  reviewing  what  has 
happened  during  the  week. 
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Good  man  on  vour  firing  line 


[?©a 


Each  man  in  Great  Northern’s  Sales 
Service  Group  is  trained  in  newsprint 
from  log  to  finished  roll.  And  he  knows 
your  pressroom  problems.  That’s  his 
job.  Behind  him  at  the  mills  are  more 


trained  experts  .  .  .  pulp  chemists, 
paper  makers,  roll  inspectors,  engineers, 
research  and  traffic  men.  This  is  the 
Great  Northern  service  team  whose 
combined  skills  and  experience  are  at 
your  call  day  and  night,  around  the 
clock,  providing  the  service  you  expect 
from  America’s  leading  independent 
newsprint  producer. 


Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Offices:  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36  •  Boston  •  Chicago  *  Cincinnati  •  Washington 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Major  Banks 
Building  PR 
Departments 

The  nation’s  500  largest  banks 
boosted  their  public  relations  ex¬ 
penditures  11%  this  year  from 
those  in  1960  to  almost  $31,000,- 
000,  according  to  a  sun'ey  con¬ 
ducted  for  Merchandise  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  by  Beveridge 
Organization,  Inc.,  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultants. 

Over  30%  of  the  500  banks 
queried  replied  to  the  survey, 
which  was  initiated  last  year 
as  an  inquiry  into  bank’s  public 
relations  budgets,  exclusive  of 
paid  advertising. 

Most  See  Increase 

Ninety  percent  of  this  year’s 
respondents  said  they  expected 
an  increase  in  their  PR  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  next  five  years, 
while  10%  expected  appropria¬ 
tions  would  remain  the  same. 
Not  one  of  the  155  banks  reply¬ 
ing  expected  a  decline. 

A  comparison  of  this  year’s 
results  and  the  1960  survey  indi¬ 
cates  a  definite  trend  toward  in¬ 


creased  emphasis  on  bank  public 
relations,  evidenced  by  more  PR 
specialists,  more  outside  coun¬ 
selors  and  more  internal  public 
relations  departments.  The  1960 
survey  showed  only  11%  of  the 
persons  responsible  for  public 
relations  activities  had  previous 
experience  in  this  field,  while 
the  1961  response  shows  37% 
of  PR  department  heads  have 
had  previous  public  relations  or 
allied  experience. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  have  public  relations 
departments,  and  42%  of  the  de¬ 
partments  have  been  established 
in  the  past  five  years.  Forty- 
five  percent  of  banks  using  out¬ 
side  counsel  have  appointed 
such  counsel  since  1956. 

Public  relations  activities  of 
the  500  leading  banks  include 
publicity;  annual,  semi-annual 
and  quarterly  reports;  flowers, 
contributions  and  participation 
in  community  affairs;  courses 
for  customers,  customer  calling 
and  entertainment;  house 
organs;  promotional  folders, 
window  and  lobby  displays; 
speeches  and  messages  to 
stockholders. 

The  staff  member  responsi¬ 
ble  for  public  relations  is  most 
often  a  vicepresident  whose  pre¬ 
vious  major  experience  has  been 
banking  or  public  relations.  His 


■  NEW  PLANTS. . .  plant  expansions . . .  plant 
modernizations ...  are  all  within  the  scope 
of  engineering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and 

minor,  in  the  highly 
JlBWSpSpCT  specialized  news- 
Qjfd  paper-and-printing  field 
is  presented  pictorially 
printing  in  a  new  brochure 

•  V  now  available... 

plants 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


BOSTON  16,  MASS. 
316  Stuarl  St. 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
41  East  42nd  St. 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Montgomery  Bldg. 


salary  and  age  increase  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  bank 
he  serves. 

«  «  * 

FEW  RELEASES  USED 

How  many  news  releases 
from  public  relations  shops  get 
Into  print  in  newspapers?  The 
question  is  often  asked  but  in¬ 
frequently  answered. 

The  replies  to  a  query  on  the 
subject  by  W.  H.  Depperman’s 
Practical  Public  Relations  news¬ 
letter  provided  shocking  infor¬ 
mation. 

Donald  I.  Rogers,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  reported  he 
receives  about  8,300  news  re¬ 
leases  per  week  on  business  and 
financial  subjects  and  he  uses 
43  of  them — about  one-half  of 
one  percent. 

John  G.  Forrest,  New  York 
Times,  said  his  office  uses  fewer 
than  one  percent  of  the  5,000 
news  releases  received  weekly. 

The  checkup  showed  equally 
poor  treatment  for  PR  releases 
by  newspapers  all  around  the 
country. 

*  *  * 

PR  PERSONALS 

C.  Bradford  Mitchell — to 

director  of  information  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute,  Inc.,  New  York.  He 
succeeds  Frank  0.  Braynard, 

resigned. 

«  *  * 

Robert  B.  Cooke,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — to  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  F.  &  M. 
Schaefer  Brewing  Co.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  He  left  the  Tribune 
in  1958  to  broadcast  sports  for 
WCBS. 

«  *  * 

Victor  Bernard,  director  of 
news  services  for  Bauerlein  Inc., 
advertising  and  public  relations 
firm  in  New  Orleans,  La. — 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
agency.  Before  joining  Bauer¬ 
lein,  he  was  on  the  news  side  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune  for  15  years. 

«  «  4 

•  Gero,  Bierstein  &  Levy,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  agency 
in  Paterson,  N.J.,  has  appointed 
Jerry  Nagler  to  head  its  newly- 
formed  PR  and  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  headquartered  in 
New  York.  GB&L  includes  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News  among 
its  client  roster. 

*  «  4 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc. 
has  appointed  Harold  W.  Gully 
as  manager  of  the  public  rela- 
I  tions  department,  effective  Jan. 
i  1.  He  joined  the  company  in 
November,  1959,  after  serving 
with  UPI  in  Europe. 

4  4  4 

Milton  Beilis  has  been  named 
a  group  supervisor  in  the  New 


York  office  of  Harshe-Rotman  & 
Druck,  Inc.,  public  relations  firm. 
He  is  a  former  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  account  executive  and 
one-time  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent. 

• 

APME  Director 
Slate  Posted 

Sixteen  managing  editors 
have  been  selected  as  candidates 
for  eight  vacancies  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Those  nominated  from  the 
membership  at  large  are:  , 

Frank  Angelo,  Detroit  Free  i 
Press.  ) 

James  G.  Bellows,  Miami  i 
News. 

Daryle  Feldmeir,  Minneapo-  i 
lis  Tribune.  "i 

Ernest  Gueymard,  Baton  | 
Rouge  State-Times. 

Tanner  T.  Hunt,  Beaumont 
Enterprise. 

Vint  Jennings,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  MaU. 

Norwood  Middletown,  Roan¬ 
oke  Times. 

Paul  Miner,  Kansas  City 
Star. 

Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh  News 
&  Observer. 

Ben  Reeves,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal. 

George  Rosenberg,  Tucson 
Citizen. 

Arville  Schaleben,  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Gilbert  P.  Smith,  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch. 

John  Stempel,  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Student. 

Angelo,  Jennings  and  Stem- 
pel  are  incumbents. 

To  represent  cities  of  less 
than  50,000  population,  the  com¬ 
mittee  nominated: 

H.  Lang  Rogers,  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Globe  and  News-Herald. 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  Oak 
Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger. 

Editors  attending  the  APME 
convention  in  Dallas,  Nov.  14- 
18,  will  vote  in  person.  Others, 
who  have  qualified  as  APME 
members  by  attending  a  con¬ 
vention  in  the  last  three  years, 
may  vote  by  proxy, 

• 

Civil  War  ‘Covered’ 

San  Diexjo,  Calif. 

A  24-page  tabloid  in  color 
commemorating  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Civil  War  was 
published  by  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  distributed  with  its 
Sunday  edition  of  Oct.  15.  The 
section  featured  articles  by  San 
Diego  historians  and  a  reporter’s 
account  of  how  the  battlefields 
appear  today.  Students  in  San 
Diego  County  schools  are  using 
the  section  as  a  study  project. 
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^‘Trucks  keep 
Grand  Union 

on  the  go** 

says  Thomas  C.  Buder,  President  and  Chief  Executive  OfiScer,  Grand  Union 

In  the  vast  economy  of  our  nation  the  modern  supermarket  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  goods  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 

is  a  vital  center  through  which  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  his  thousands  of  customers. 

goods  move  daily  to  and  from  warehouse  to  local  con-  Trucks  keep  Grand  Union  and  many  other  vital  retailers 

sumer.  One  of  the  largest  is  the  Grand  Union  chain  of  on  the  go,  day  and  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  play  an 

supermarkets  whose  President  and  Chief  Executive  important  role  in  our  expanding  economy.  Have  you  ever 

Officer,  Thomas  C.  Butler,  has  long  recognized  the  realized  that  nearly  everything  you  eat,  wear  or  use  takes 

eflicient  dependability  of  American  trucks  in  maintaining  a  ride  on  a  truck  at  one  time  or  another.^ 


Empire  State  Bldg.  New  York  1,  N.Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc. 
for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 


AMUnOUHIHCJUIIt  MMSIIT 


Lkii 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Founded  1920 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CIEVEIANO  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NE>N  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 


Chart  Pinpoints  Phone 
SeUing  Ohjectives 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Clasnified  AdvertiMng  Director,  New  York  PoKt 


stration  of  THE  right  and  THE  Finally  you  tune  in  on  the 
wrong  way  of  handling  the  sell-  monitor  hoard  and  listen  to  the 
ing  situation.  You’ve  provided  sales  pitches  as  they  flow  out 
sales  material,  population,  cir-  to  your  prospects.  What  you 
culation,  impact,  growth  figures  hear  to  your  utter  dismay  (un- 
and  what  have  you.  You’ve  less  you’ve  been  through  this 
stressed  the  Opening,  the  Close;  before)  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  multiple  insertion  advan-  “How  about  an  ad  today?  Our 
tages  to  advertiser,  readers  and  paper  can  do  a  job  for  you,  you 
publisher.  know.” 

Now,  you’re  ready  to  reap  the  Where  are  the  sales  meeting’s 
harv'est  of  your  carefully  bright  phrases?  Where’s  the 
planned  program  of  instilling  copy  angle?  Where’s  the  em- 
the  ingredients  of  the  “scientific  phasis  on  “We’re  selling  results 
sell”  into  your  phone  room  staff,  not  advertising  space”  that 
You  settle  back  and  look  at  the  everybody  agreed  was  a  fine  ap- 
daily  figures  .  .  .  You  check  to  proach?  Only  here  and  there 

see  if  there’s  a  mistake  in  addi-  did  some  of  the  stuff  of  the  sales 

tion.  Nothing  —  but  nothing  meetings  creep  into  the  solicita- 

seems  to  be  happening.  tion. 

Is  it  possible,  you  ask  your-  The  gap  between  theory  and 
self,  that  a  keen,  aggressive  practice  is  nowhere  more  dis- 

selling  approach  which  should  cemible  than  in  the  selling  situ- 


iimpie  uevice  anown  as  me  tvt  • 

TELEPHONE  TECHNIQUE  IMewspnnl  Lonsumptiuil 
EVALUATION  CHART”  which  Shows  Slight  Decrease 

mables  the  phone  room  super-  tt  q  _ _ _ _ *• 

.  •ituj  i  U.  b.  newsprint  consumption 

nsor  to  pm  point  the  degree  to  •  _ i  • 

,  .  ,  L  1*  j  i  1  1*1  September  and  first  nine 

vhich  each  solicitor  or  ad  taker  decreased  under 

s  adhenng  to  the  ^Hmg  or  ad 

^  If f  Newspapers  re^rting  to  the 

srmld  the  best  possible  sch^ule  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
of  advertising  for  each  client.  Association  consumed  451,- 
The  emphasis  is,  of  course,  on  239  tons  of  newsprint  in  Sep- 
^onstructive  suggestions.  A  sep-  ^ 

arete  chart  is  made  for  each  45  _ 

solicitation.  A  consultation  with  men  i  n  c/v 

lu  •  j-  -j  1  „  M.  j  •  V,  la  tember  1960  and  0.5%  more 
the  individual  monitored  is  held  consumed 

as  soon  as  possible  after  the  September  1959. 
solicitation  while  the  conversa-  4.1.  e 

..  .  .  .  In  the  first  nine  months  of 

tion  IS  still  freshly  m  mind.  axida  „  _*• 

r  u  -11  u  1061  ANPA  retKjrtmg  news- 

Copies  of  the  chart  will  be  , 

furnished  on  reouest  to  the  consumed  3,977,131  tons 

lurnished  on  request  to  tne  2.1%  under  the  4,061,511 

tons  consumed  in  1960  period 
*  *  *  and  2.3%  over  the  3,888,869 

JOB  DESCRIPTION  RULE  ' 

,  Ihe  average  stocks  of  news- 

San  Francisco  print  for  all  daily  newspapers 
Newspaper  readers  are  reporting  to  the  ANPA  at  end 
entitled  to  accurate  job  descrip-  September,  1961  were  37  days 
tions  in  help  wanted  ads,  main-  supply  on  hand  and  seven  days 
tains  Guy  R.  Daniel,  classified  supply  in  transit, 
advertising  director,  the  San  Production  of  newsprint  in 
Francisco  Examiner.  North  America  during  Septem- 

The  Examiner  is  determined  to  aniounted  to  714,323  tons 
maintain  this  policy  in  its  ^***1  2.4%  below  that  in 

columns,  he  said  in  noting  a  full  September,  1960.  Shipments 
page  advertisement  carried  to  totaled  731,073  tons  in  Septem- 
point  out  the  difference.  1961  and  were  3.5%  under 

“Is  the  ad  on  the  left  right?”  ^he  volume  of  shipments  in  the 
asked  the  promotional  ad  show-  same  month  of  1960.  According 
ing  two  classifieds.  ^  the  Newsprint  Service 

The  copy  on  the  left  read:  Bureau,  output  in  the  United 
“Man,  $1000  month;  public  rela-  States  amounted  to  166,572  tons 

_ _  and  surpassed  that  in  any  Sep- 

.  I  tember  on  record. 


We*re  a  spoiled 
country 

Because  water  is  always  available  at 
the  mere  twist  of  a  handle,  we  take  it 
for  granted.  Too  many  of  us  are 
spoiled. 

But  consider  for  a  moment  that 
since  1 900  the  amount  of  water  each 
of  us  requires  has  almost  doubled. 
Consider  that  we  use  billions  of  gal¬ 
lons  more  today  than  we  did  ten  years 
ago.  Consider  that  every  water  expert 
and  water  agency  in  the  country  pre¬ 
dicts  a  crisis  within  two  decades. 

We  can’t  remain  spoiled.  It’s  time 
we  woke  up. 

An  advertising 
campaign 

that  helps  shoulder 
the  load 

You  can  take  an  active  part  in  arous¬ 
ing  your  community  by  making  use 
of  a  brand-new  advertising  campaign 
from  the  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Research 
Association. 

After  40  years  of  detailing  water 
problems  to  the  American  public,  the 
association  is  now  complementing  its 
national  program  with  a  local  cam¬ 
paign.  The  project  is  carefully  planned 
to  attack  any  town’s  water  problem 
at  whatever  stage  it  has  reached :  in¬ 
difference;  speculation  as  to  what  to 
do  next;  actual  crisis. 

This  campaign  is  geared  for  your 
use.  Find  out  how  you  can  be  of 
public  service.  Write  the  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Research  Association  today. 

CAST  IRON 
PIPE 


THE  MARK  OF  PIPE  THAT 
LASTS  OVER  100  YEARS 


Cast  Iron  Pipe  Research  Association 
Thos.  F.  Wolfe.  Managing  Director 
3440  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  I,  lU* 


Dubois  Heads 
lAPA  Group 
On  Freedom 


El  Salvador:  Jose  Dutriz  Jr., 
La  Prensa  Grdficti,  San  Salva¬ 
dor. 

Mexico:  Daniel  Morales,  Ma¬ 
nana,  Mexico,  D.  F.;  Fernando 
Garza,  El  Universal,  Mexico,  D. 
F.;  Augustin  Navarro,  Espejo, 
Mexico,  D.  F. 


Reporter  Turns 
Migrant  Worker 
To  Get  Story 


Dale  Wright,  New  York 


ama. 

Peru:  Mrs.  Miriam  Beltran, 


La  Prensa,  Lima;  Alejandro  first-hand  information  for  a 
RECOGNITION  for  moriforious  J**”.  Quesada,  El  Comercio,  crusading  series  of  articles  that 


The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  has  announced  the 
membership  of  its  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  for  1961- 

62.  Miro  Quesada,  El  Con 

lAPA  President  Andrew  Hei-  RECOGNITION  for  meritorious 

skell,  board  chairman  of  Time  'i*  -“i  Garcia  Puerto  Rico:  P.  Vargas  Ba- 

Inc.,  said  in  the  announcement  Sov^ade!  Mexico'S  iJ  the  San  Juan, 

that  this  body  of  the  parent  pr'esStn  or  a  M^Selat  ^  Venezuela  :  Msgr.  Jesus  « 

organization  will  hold  its  next  scroll  and  $500  by  Ricardo  Castro  Pellin,  La  Reltgum,  Cai 

meeting  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Beeche,  at  right,  president  of  Miguel  A.  Capriles,  U 

Rico,  March  7  and  8.  Inter-American  Press  Association.  Noticias,  Caracas. 

Jules  Dubois,  Chicago  Trib-  • 

une,  was  re-appointed  commit-  Lima,  Peru;  Roberto  Garcia  Ptma  Aaaii 
tee  chairman.  This  will  be  the  Pena,  El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Co-  n  yu' 

12^  consecutive  year  Mr.  Du-  lombia;  Ramon  Blanco,  El  Inv-  FxceUence  Winners 
bois  will  serve  this  position.  parcial,  Guatemala;  Jorge  Urbaii 


Nicaragua:  Renato  Ozores,  World-Telegram  &  Sun  staff 
La  Estrella  de  Panama,  Pan-  ^^nter,  labored  dawn-to-dusk 


with  migrant  workers  from 
April  through  August  to  gather 


ran  in  his  paper. 

Mr,  Wright  worked  through 
Florida,  the  Carolinas,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  in  the 


presentation  of  a  Mergenthaler  Venezuela  :  Msgr.  Jesu^s  Mana  jej.ggy  ^nd  New  York  in  the 
scroll  and  $500  by  Ricardo  Castro  Eeligvm,  Carocas;  sun  and  lived  in  miser- 

Beeche,  at  right,  president  of  Miguel  A.  Capnles,  Ultimas  ^jjjg  gfi^cks  provided  for  the  field 
Inter-American  Press  Association.  Noticias,  Caracas.  worker*!  He  qnhmitted  to  noor 


workers.  He  submitted  to  poor 
food,  filthy  housing  and  poten- 
nes  tial  physical  danger.  He  earned 

$4.32  for  picking  tomatoes  for 
14  hours  and  had  to  pay  $1.50 
Urbana,  Ill.  to  sleep  in  a  filthy  shack  and 


Vicechairnmn  for  the  United  Zayas,  Avance  of  Havana,  Cuba,  Winners  in  general  excellence  75c  for  a  breakfast  of  a  chicken 
states  will  TO  John  H.  Perry  now  in  exile;  Romulo  O’Farril  of  the  1961  Illinois  Newspaper  wing,  watery  rice  and  a  slice  of 
Jr.,  of  the  John  H.  Perry  News-  Jr.,  Novedcuies,  Mexico;  Stuart  Contest  conducted  by  the  Illi-  bread. 

papers.  American  members  of  Keate,  Victoria  Daily  Times,  nois  Press  Association  have  The  36-year-old  reporter  vol- 
toe  conunittee  include  Raymond  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada;  and  S.  been  announced.  They  are:  imteered  for  the  assignment 


E.  Dix,  Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily  G.  Fletcher,  Daily  Gleaner, 


Record;  G.  Galt  Braxton,  Kin-  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


ston  (N.  C.)  Daily  Free  Press; 
Tom  C.  Harris,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times;  Edward  W. 


Division  A  (weeklies)  1  —  last  March  to  determine  whether 
Galva  News,  2  —  Areola  Record  any  real  relief  had  been  pro- 


Other  committee  members  are :  Herald,  3  —  LaHarpe  Quill.  vided  migrant  workers  since 


Argentina:  Francisco  A.  Riz-  Division  B  (weeklies)  1  —  another  writer  for  his  paper. 


zuto,  Veritas,  Buenos  Aires;  Macoupin  County  Enquirer,  2 —  Allan  Keller,  wrote  a  scorching 


Scripps,  Scripps  League  of  Maximo  Gainza  Castro,  La  Hancock  County  Journal,  3  — 
Newspapers;  Joseph  B.  Ridder,  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires;  Enrique  Round  Lake  News. 


San  Jose  (Calif.)  News-Mer-  Nores  Martinez,  Los  Principios, 
cury;  Roland  T.  Huson,  Watch-  Cordoba. 


Division  C  (weeklies)  1  —  legislation. 


expose  of  conditions  in  1953, 
resulting  in  some  remedial 


man,  Clinton,  La.;  David  B. 


Libertyville  Independent-Regis-  Mr,  Wright  joined  the  W-T&S 


Lmdsay  Jr.,  Saraso^  (Fla.)  Los  T tempos,  Cochabamba.  LaGrange  Citizen.  magazine  in  Chicago  and  the 

irald-Jnbune;  and  Howard  Brazil:  Julio  de  Mesquita  Division  D  (dailies)  1  —  Of-  Amsterdam  News  in  New  York, 
geraid,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Neto,  O  Estado  de  Scu>  Paulo;  tawa  Republican-Times,  2 — Ed-  He  has  written  extensively  on 

.  T  j  ,  Carlos  Alberto  dos  Santos,  A  wardsville  Intelligencer,  3  —  slum  conditions,  crime  and  police 

l^olfo  Junco  de  la  Vega,  Tribuna,  Taubate,  Sao  Paulo.  Wheaton  Journal.  work 

ibh^er  of  El  Norte,  Monter-  cfijig.  Figueroa  S.,  El  Division  E  (dailies)  1  —  Cht-  ’  • 


Demetrio  Canelas,  ter,  2  —  Naperville  Clarion,  3  —  last  year,  after  serving  on  Ebony 


Herald-Tribune;  and  Howard 
Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press. 


Brazil:  Julio  de  Mesquita 


magazine  in  Chicago  and  the 
Amsterdam  News  in  New  York. 


publisher  of  El  Norte,  Monter- 


w _ .  .  ^  .  Chile:  Jorge  Figueroa  S.,  El  v*****"*^*’/  *  — 

y,  Mexico,  was  ap^mted  sec-  Diario  Ilustrado,  Santiago;  Luis  cago  Daily  News,  2  —  Chicago 


r-u  1  nr  a — •  utario  iiusirooo,  aanuago;  i^uis  ‘-“yo  jjouy  inows,  t.  —  \^ii,\cu,go  _  i  il 

rotary  and  Charles  W.  Scripps,  Azocar,  Topaze,  Santi-  Sun-Times,  3  —  LaSaUe  News-  Greg  Clark  Honored 


Newpapers,  ^go;  Luis  J.  Santa  Maria,  Em-  Tribune. 


was  appointed  assistant  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  regional  vice-chairmen 


presa  Zig-Zag,  Santiago. 


There  were  138  newspapers 


Montreal 
Greg  Clark,  widely-known 


Colombia:  Fernando  Gomez  submitting  791  entries  to  the  Canadian  newspaper  man,  was 


besidL  Mr  PeiU  9  Martinez,  El  Colombiano,  Medel-  13  categories  in  the  contest,  honored  here  for  his  50  years 

VaSrSa  lTn^  Guillermo  Cano,  El  Espec-  which  was  judged  by  an  out-of-  jn  journalism. 

IfiSf  ^  tador,  Bogota.  committTO  of  newsmen  and  He  was  guest  of  honor  at  the 


~  tndnr  Bo^ta  scace  commiitee  01  nev 

’  Agustin  E.  ’  '  nj  -m  journalism  educators. 

Edwards,  El  Mercurio,  Santi-  Cuba:  Clarence  W.  Moore,  ^ 

ago,  Chile;  Herbert  Moses,  0  Times  of  Havana,  now  in  exile. 

Globo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Ecuador:  Carlos  Mantilla  Or-  Newsprint  Mills  i 


Manuel  Cisneros,  La  Cronica,  tega,  El  Comercio,  Quito. 


Once  again,  we  quickly  got  interested  buyers  and 
sellers  together — and  handled  negotiations  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  recent  sale  of 


journalism  educators.  annual  dinner  of  the  Editorial 

*  advisory  board  of  Weekend 

Newsprint  Mills  Sign  Perspectives,  dis- 

^  ^  ^  ^  tnbuted  to  three  dozen  English- 

^-lear  Linion  "act  and  French-language  daily  pa- 

MoNTREAL  across  the  country.  He  is 

The  existing  labor  agn^ments  ^^®  author  of  a  weekly  column 
between  Canadian  International  Weekend  and  an  associate 


editor  of  the  publication. 


The  News-Herald 


Paper  Co.,  New  Brunswick  In-  euifor  ^ne  puo 
ternational  Paper  Company  and  • 

the  unions  representing  some  ^  Correction 
6,000  employees  in  the  com¬ 
panies’  six  mills  have  been  re-  Attention  has 


Attention  has  been  called  to 


Suffolk,  Virginia 


newed  for  a  two  year  period  an  error  in  an  E&P  story 


ALLEN 


KANDER  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Our  33rd  Business  Year 


effective  from  May  1,  1961. 
The  agp^ment  provides 


(August  26)  stating  that  Bern¬ 
ard  Kilgore,  president  of  the 


general  wage  increase  of  five  WoZ/ Street  Journal,  had  received 
cents  per  hour  for  the  first  year  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  He  was  the 


AJlcn  Kuider 


George  Coot,er 


and  an  additional  five  cents  for  recipient  of  the  Columbia  Jour- 
the  second  year.  These  increases  nalism  Award,  conferred  by  the 


WASHINGTON  ....  1730  K  Street  N.  W.  FEderal  3-8390 
NEW  YORK  ....  60  East  42nd  Street  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 


will  bring  the  basic  wag;e  rate  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
to  $1.98  per  hour  from  May  1  at  Columbia  University.  Two 


to  April  30,  1962,  and  $2.03  per  other  editors  and  a  reporter  of 
hour  from  May  1,  1962  to  April  the  Wall  Street  Journal  were 
30,  1963.  Pulitzer  Prize  winners. 
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We  Proudly  Announce 
the  Addition  of  the 


(Bazette. 


One  of  America  s  Most  Honored  Newspapers 


To  the  Group  of 
Distinguished  Newspapers 
Represented  by 


SAWYER  •  FERGVSOJV  •  WALKER  •  COMPA^VY 


New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


Detroit 


Philadelphia 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  .V.  T«nth,  Kansas  C'tv  Vc 
Ne.v  YorK.  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
107  William  175  W  100  Bush 

St  JacKson  St, 


Iowa  Paper’s 
Realty  Section 
Wins  Top  Prize 


Guild  Won’t 
Approve  Pact 
In  Portland 


notice  of  dismissals  except  in 
cases  of  economy.  No  provision 
for  seniority  in  economy  dis¬ 
missals. 

Severance  Pay — paid  only  if 
dismissal  is  “unprovoked”  and 
is  not  for  insubordination,  gross 
misconduct  or  willful  neglect  of 
duty. 

Vacations — publisher  may  re¬ 
quire  employee  to  take  cash  in 
lieu  of  third  week. 

Vacations — straight  time  extra 
for  work  on  holiday  with  mini¬ 
mum  of  only  five  hours  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Struck  work — no  clause  on 
picket  lines. 

Dual  jobs — permits  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  combination  work. 

An  addendum  agreement,  the 
committee  said,  would  render  in¬ 
operative  all  clauses  which  have 
anything  to  do  with  money  for 
the  entire  term  of  the  contract. 
Also  inoperative  would  be  the 
union  .security  clause,  requiring 
a  full  guild  shop.  It  was  stated 
in  the  agreement  that  members 
of  other  unions  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  join  until  12  months 
after  all  union  contracts  are  in 
Members  of  the  guild  will  vote  full  force, 
nationally  Dec.  14-19  on  a  ques-  ^ 

tion  of  extending  strike  benefits 

to  the  Portland  unit  from  Aug.  Overseas  Press  Club 

11  to  Dec.  1.  The  national  con-  Founds  Fellowshin 
vention  in  July  voted  to  cut  off  reilOWSUip 

the  benefits  as  of  Aug.  11  on  The  Overseas  Press  Club  in 
the  ground  the  Reporter  was  a  New  York  announced  a  fellow- 
commercial  venture.  ship  which  will  make  pFossible  a 

In  its  analysis  of  the  pro-  practical  international 

posed  contract  covering  guild  o77"thc-job  study  by  an  outstand- 


Miami  Beach,  Kla. 
The  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette,  Milwaukee  (VVis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  were  announced 
as  winners  in  three  annual  con¬ 
tests  conducted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate 
Editors. 

Certificates  and  cash  awards 
of  $50  each  to  the  papers’  three 
real  estate  writers  were  pre- 
.sented  here  Nov.  11  at  NAREE’s 
Silver  Anniversary  Awards 
Dinner. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
won  the  “Best  Real  Estate  Sec¬ 
tion  in  America”  award  based 
on  its  contest  entry  of  three 
successive  sections  published 
April  2,  9  and  16.  Naomi  Doebel 
is  real  estate  editor. 

Second  prize  in  this  contest 
went  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
sections  edited  by  John  A. 
Woerpel.  Los  Angeles  Times 
sections  edited  by  Tom  Cameron 
won  honorable  mention. 

“Best  Home  Section  in  Ameri¬ 
ca”  contest  was  won  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  The  section 
is  edited  by  William  J.  Manly. 
Sections  submitted  were  pub¬ 
lished  May  14,  21  and  28. 

Second  place  in  this  contest 
was  taken  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman.  Honorable 
mention  was  won  by  sections 
edited  by  Ralph  Weiskittle  for 
’  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

A  story  headed  “Character  of 
The  City”  by  Douglas  Double- 
The  two  publishers  said  the  day,  published  June  4  in  the  St. 
State  News  Service  represents  a  Petersburg  Times,  won  first 
pioneering  effort  by  their  papers  in  the  news-feature  con- 

to  provide  coverage  in  depth  of  test.  It  showed  median  values  of 
state-wide  stories.  Mr.  Gallag-  homes  in  44  districts  of  St. 
her’s  beat  will  be  the  entire  Petersburg, 
state  to  cover  the  state’s  econ-  Second  place  in  this  contest 
omy,  educational  system,  politi-  ^as  won  by  Dale  Richeson’s 
cal  life,  social  services.  He  story,  “Building  Costs  in  Hawaii 

formerly  was  on  the  Anchorage  _ Why  Are  They  So  High?” 

(Alaska)  Times.  published  in  the  Honolulu  Star- 

Replacing  Mr.  Gallagher  as  Bulletin  on  March  19.  Honor- 
Sentinel  managing  editor  will  be  able  mention  went  to  the  Los 
Frank  W.  Bamdellar,  37,  on  Angeles  Times  for  “You  and  The 
the  news  staff  for  five  years.  Law,”  addressed  to  home  buyers 
In  other  changes  announced  in  and  owners. 


EXECUTIVE  ED— Jack  F.  Davis, 
formerly  chief  of  bureau  of  AP  in 
West  Virginia  and  previously  in 
Baltimore  and  New  York,  has  taken 
up  new  duties  as  executive  editor 
of  the  Winchester  (Va.)  Evening 
Star.  He  is  41,  a  native  of  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va. 


News-Journal 

Papers 

ONE-RATE-FOR-ALL 

gives  you  economical 
coverage  of  Delaware, 
America’s  only 

SINGLE-RATE 

L SINGLE-STATE  , 

^  market  area 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  tor  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  invasion  of  Privocy,  Piro^, 
Plogi.-jrivn  or  Violation  of  " 


rj  WvXXrr  2  in  Donrey  Group 

the  past  two  years,  has  moved  Levelland,  Texas 

to  the  Sentinel’s  city  desk.  Join-  The  Donrey  Media  Group 
ing  the  Valley  News  staff  are  headed  by  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
James  H.  Williams,  Lebanon  recently  purchased  the  Level- 
bureau  chief  of  the  Claremont  land  Daily  Sun-News  and  the 
Daily  Eagle  for  the  last  10  Hockley  County  Herald,  a  week- 
years,  and  Michael  Quinn.  They  ly,  from  Mrs.  Ruth  Weimhold. 
will  replace  Mr.  Dodd  and  The  papers  were  put  under  the 
Michael  Kruglak,  who  has  left  management  of  J.  L.  Jennings, 
the  News  to  act  as  correspondent  editor  and  general  manager  of 
for  various  news  m^ia  in  the  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Exam- 
Guinea,  Africa.  iner-Enterprise. 
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Copyright. 
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For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
or.  News- Journal  Papers, 
^^Wilmington,  Delaware^^ 
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By  JOHN  STROHM 

BEHIND  THE  FACES  of  China  shown  in  this  montage 
lies  a  tragic  story ...  the  story  of  Red  China’s  attempt 
to  make  a  Great  Leap  Forward  into  the  20th  Century 
.  .  .  which  became  a  Great  Step  Backward. 


THIS  STORY  is  now  told  through  interviews  with  a  cross  section  of  Chinese  life- 
soldiers,  teachers,  coolies,  farmers,  mothers,  students  ...  ail  of  them  refugees  from  the 
tyranny  of  Mao  Tse-tung  who  have  fled  to*  freedom  in  recent  weeks  —  and  through 
expert  intelligence  at  the  scene. 


ONE  REPORTER  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  tell  this  story . . .  John  Strohm,  first  and  only 
officially  accredited  American  newspaper  reporter  to  penetrate  the  Bamboo  Curtain 
in  1958  . . .  longtime  student  of  China  and  Russia  .  .  .  authority  on  the  world’s  food 
and  economic  problems  .  .  .  globe-girdling  reporter  for  the  NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 
ASSOCIATION,  the  Reader's  Digest  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


STROHM,  who  is  equally  skillful  with 
CAMERA  and  TYPEWRITER,  took  ad¬ 
ditional  gear  to  the  Red  frontier  for 
these  depth  interviews.  He  set  up  a 
TAPE  RECORDER  and  through  trust¬ 
worthy  interpreters  took  down  an¬ 
swers  to  carefully  prepared  questions. 
As  a  result  his  dispatches  contain 
what  Hong  Kong  diplomatic  circles 
said  was  a  depth  of  human  and  polit¬ 
ical  intelligence  never  before  obtain¬ 
ed  from  refugees.  Vivid  illustrations 
from  the  author's  camera  accom¬ 
pany  each  article. 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  is  issuing  Strohm’s  important  dispatches  in  a  series  of 
four  for  release  starting  Nov.  15.  A  scene-setting  dispatch  by  NEA  Executive  Editor 
Boyd  Lewis  introduced  the  series  to  readers.  A  special  NEA  NEWS-IN-COLOR  picture 
by  Strohm  is  offered. 

A  NOTED  EDITOR  said  the  other  day:  “I  find  a  positive  VOGUE  for  SERIOUS  in¬ 
formation  in  my  city." 

John  Strohm's  latest  NEA  report  on  RED  CHINA  '61  is  timed  to  background  news¬ 
paper  readers  on  .  .  . 

THE  POWER  STRUGGLE  between  Peiping  and  Moscow. 


The  THREAT  OF  WAR  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Efforts  to  get  RED  CHINA  INTO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS. 


Another  timely  service  to  your  readers,  without  extra  charge 
to  subscribers  to  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Full  Service. 


JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


Start  Small,  Says  Prof; 
Not  Us,  Say  Students 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  daily.  This  will  be  invaluable  to 
Journalism  schools  whose  stu-  them  if  they  become  city 
dents  can  “start  small”  may  have  reporters  later.” 


Half  of  J-Graduates  l^diniYirr 

Take  Newspaper  Jobs  UraUUIlg 

Columbia,  Mo.  T-m 
About  half  of  the  graduates  -UJ. 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  ^ 

School  of  Journalism  in  1961  f 

who  were  available  for  immedi-  tf 
ate  emplojTnent  following  gradu¬ 
ation  are  working  on  news-  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

papers.  A  job  with  a  daily  newspaper 

Frank  W.  Rucker,  director  of  continues  to  hold  a  strong  attrac- 
the  Placement  Office,  said  that  freshmen  journalism 

although  the  school  offers  students,  according  to  a  suney 
instruction  in  seven  areas  of  conducted  at  the  University  of 
journalism,  41  of  the  80  gradu-  Iowa  School  of  Journalism, 
ates  who  took  positions  immedi-  public  relations  branch 


Iowa  City  journalism,  41  of  the  80  gradu-  lowa  acbool  of  Journalism. 
Nearly  half  of  the  new  fresh-  who  took  positions  immedi-  fh®  Public  relations  branch 

men  enrolling  in  the  University  ately  have  gone  into  newspaper  of  journalism  is  “coming  up 


4.1  _  <4  j  !_■  J>  *  *  *  l/imv  -  -  -  - - 

more  of  them  end  up  big.  although  the  school  offers  students,  according  to  a  sun-ey 

Too  many  jouraalism  stu-  Anti-bmall  Town  instruction  in  seven  areas  of  conducted  at  the  University  of 

vw  trained  for  the  New  journalism,  41  of  the  80  gradu-  Iowa  School  of  Journalism. 

KeLe?rT  Nearly  half  of  the  new  fresh-  ates  who  took  positions  immedi-  But  the  public  relations  branch 
BverlT’asi^fate  nr^fetlr  of  men  enrolling  in  the  University  ately  have  gone  into  newspaper  of  journalism  is  “coming  up 
fhe  ®f  I^^a  School  of  Journalism  work.  A  number  of  the  students  and  ^ong  upperclassmen 

UniveS  ^f  N^Jtf  Caroli^^^^^  came  from  communities  of  10,000  who  earned  their  degrees  in  there  already  are  more  students 
university  of  North  Carolina,  or  less  population,  but  only  nine  January,  June,  or  August  of  mming  toward  a  PR  career  than 

Suggest  Weeklies  percent  of  the  entering  group  did  not  take  employment  with  news^pere. 

want  to  live  and  work  in  towns  because  they  entered  the  armed  The  Iowa  report  is  based  on  an 
If  they  are  encouraged  of  that  size  following  gradua-  forces,  continued  into  graduate  annual  survey  among  students 
instead  to  do  a  good  starting  job  tion.  The  “anti-small  town”  atti-  studies,  or,  in  the  case  of  women,  enrolling  for  the  first  time  in 
in  weekly  newspaper  towns  like  t;ude  continues  the  pattern  of  married.  September,  as  freshmen  or  as 

Wahoo,  Nebraska,  and  Ozark,  recent  vears  according  to  a  Those  who  went  to  work  for  upperclassmen  transferring  into 


in  weekly  newspaper  towns  like  t;ude  continues  the  pattern  of  married.  September,  as  freshmen  or  as 

Wahoo,  Nebraska,  and  Ozark,  recent  years,  according  to  a  Those  who  went  to  work  for  upperclassmen  transferring  into 

Alabama,  or  small  daily  cities  survev  iust  comnleted  bv  the  newspapers  are  employed  in  16  journalism.  Out  of  81  freshmen 

such  as  Wenatchee,  Washington,  School  different  states  and  in  one  33  transfer  students,  78 

or  Waterville,  Maine,  the  young  R„ch  vear  fr<«!hmen  anil  foreign  country.  freshmen  and  31  transfers  com- 


ferent  states  and  in  one  and  33  transfer  students,  78 
or  Waterville,  Maine,  the  young  Each  year,  freshmen  and  foreign  country.  freshmen  and  31  transfers  corn- 

graduates  will  get  down-to-earth  unnerclass  transfer  students  •  pleted  the  lengthy  questionnaire, 

^perience  early  and  have  a  pfanning  to  ma^'or  inySS  .  ..  To  the  questions  dealing  with 

better  chance  later  to  become  asked  on  their  first  day  on  Eilirollmeilt  Up  their  career  preferences,  19 

able,  underetanding  reporters  the  campus,  “In  what  size  com-  First  Time  Since ’54  freshmen  indicated  “news-edi- 

with  the  New  York  Times  or  ^^^ity  have  you  lived  during  HnnAVA  Til  torial”  (daily  newspaper  or  wire 

the  Chicago  Tribune,  if  that  is  the  last  6ve  vears*^”  Tbirtv-siv  ,T  .  ,  URBANA,  111.  service)  as  their  first  choice;  13 

.  .  S  the  77  frLr^paJfd?aV^^  the  ctlSy^lou"^^^  othe^  listed  that  a^  ^  s^nd 

“It’s  like  a  rookie  in  profes-  in  the  survey  listed  communities  Communications  TTnivorsitv  of  ^ird  choice.  16  freshmen 
sional  baseball.  He  will  learn  of  10,000  population  or  less  f®*"™“">®ations,  University  of  hsted  public  relations  as  first 

more  about  hitting  and  flalding  fAm^  SiaHn 

by  playing  regnlaxly  in  the  studenta,  12  said  they  had  lined  Sjt  Ume  So  Th^i!  as  their  second  or  third  choice, 

mmnrc  fV»5iT»  hv  watyiViintr  fr-oTv,  ™  “™®  ^mce  1954,  Dean  Theo-  Magazine  journalism  careers 


minors  than  by  watching  from  in  cities  or  towns  within  that  d^riX^rbas  ann^c^®^  a  i®®”'alism  car^ 

a  major  league  bench.  population  bracket.)  This  ? 

“Tbio  Hr«ao  not  moan  lonrornncr  Tn  1.  d.  j  d.  1  1  j  undergTaduates  froshmon,  but  18  others  listed  it 

This  does  not  mean  lowering  Each  student  also  was  asked  are  enrolled;  52  men  and  22  as  second  or  third  choice. 


standards,”  Mr  Byerly  said.  “It  “in  what  size  community  do  you  women  in  advertising,  40  men  Advertising  had  the  most 
should  raise  them  in  the  long  prefer  to  live  and  work  follow-  and  38  women  in  news-editorial,  appil  for  11  freshmen;  it  was 

^duation?’’  Seven  fr^-  and  39  men  and  12  women  in  ^^^a  ^nd  o^Si  place  nod 


He  was  speaking  at  the  fall  men  (nine  percent  of  the  number  radio-television, 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  North  answering)  and  three  transfer  in  the  fall  of  1960,  180  were 


by  10  others. 

Among  freshmen,  these  were 


Carolina  Press  Association  in  students  (10  percent  of  those  enrolled;  85  in  advertising,  52  tbe  other  career  nreferences 

Durham.  replying)  said  they  would  want  in  news-editorial  and  43  in  radio-  (total  ^t  ^Snd,  and  third 

‘Little  Understanding’  to  live  in  communities  of  10,000  television.  Totals  of  previous  choice  votes  are  first  figure; 

Little  Lnderstand.ng  population  or  less.  yrara  are  1959,  192;  1958,  201;  first  choice  votes  alone  are 

“Many  journalism  graduates 


population  or  less. 


“Many  journalism  graduates  On  the  other  hand,  while  22  1957,  205;  1956,  216;  1955,  226;  second  figure):  Television  news, 
we  hired  had  little  or  no  idea  of  freshmen  and  10  transfer  stu-  and  1954,  228.  In  1953,  214  18  and  6 :  high  school  journalism 

_ 1_ J  _ 1_1 _ »•  J J, _ i  J  AT 1 1  1i— _ _  _ _ 11 ]  .  -  '  ^  ®  ^  S. 


people  and  their  problems,”  said  dents  said  they  had  lived  in  cities  students  were  enrolled. 


teaching,  10  and  2;  radio  news. 


Professor  Byerly,  who  published  of  100,000  to  500,000  population.  Dean  Peterson  said  the  college  9  and  2 ;  pictorial  journalism, 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  in  39  freshmen  and  11  transfer  placement  office  continues  to  g  and  2;  community  journalism 
Wyoming  and  Montana  for  17  students  indicated  cities  of  that  have  about  four  times  as  many  (weekly,’  small  daily  news- 
years  and  now  owns  a  semi-  size  as  their  choice  for  locating  job  listings  as  graduates.  papers) ,  6  and  3. 

weekly  in  Virginia  with  his  two  after  earning  their  degrees.  •  fj^hmen  said  they  were 

sons  who  ran  it.  “The  ^ng  The  School  commented,  “We  jjj  1  School  Section  still  undecided,  and  two  did  not 

repo^rs  often  thought  freedom  don’t  try  to ‘sell’ students  on  any  „  ^  answer  that  particular  question, 

of  the  press  meant  freedom  to  one  field  of  journalism,  or  on  any  popular  W itn  Klds 


do  anything  they  wished.  They  size  community  in  which  to  Log  Angeles 

had  little  understanding  that  locate.  They  already  are  pretty  Camnus  a  hi^h  school  section  Scholarship  Winner 

people  continue  to  have  pride  well  decided  on  these  matters  new^added  to^he  As  Urbana  Ill 

*“  ""  Charles  T.  a. 

^  campus.  lished  popularity  and  has  grown  been  named  winner  of  the  1961 


Donald  E.  Chamberlain  Scholar- 


J  .  '  campus.  lished  popularity  and  has  grown  been  named  winner  of  the  1961 

Some  journalism  schools  •  from  three  to  four  pages.  Donald  E.  Chamberlain  Scholar- 

app^ently  fail  to  prepare  stu-  Agricultural  Review  Special  surveys  on  topics  ship  in  Journalism  at  University 

dents  lully  for  tlu&  Young  important  to  teen  agers  have  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  senior  in  the 

graduates  will  learn  it  in  a  hurry  T^  Ashe'Mle  (N.  CO  C  -  added  to  the  weekly  news  College  of  Journalism  and  Corn- 


Special  surveys  on  topics  ship  in  Journalism  at  University 
important  to  teen  agers  have  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  senior  in  the 


T-  .*  1  If  rrf  £  cn.  OA  VyUUtncC  UX  UUX  llAAlOAlt  aaava  vjvtaaa 

if  they  work  on  a  w^kly  or  a  zen-Ttmes  of  Sunday,  Oct.  provided  by  Scholastic  Sports  munications,  majoring  in  the 

small  daily.  They  will  also  get  featured  an  A^icultural  Re-  Association,  composed  of  high  news-editorial  curriculum.  Fol- 


the  experience  of  writing  many  view  and  Horticultural  Issue  writ^. 


Ptoile,  toing,  they  /et  little  of  on  the  ntaethend  of  each  ™tS''‘o“  " 

when  starting  on  a  metropolitan  section.  cnarge  oi  me  seciion.  ivn  ixi..; 
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lowing  graduate  work,  he  plans 


when  starting  on  a  metropolitan  section. 
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A  second  sun:  made  in  U.S.A. 


The  sun  produces  energy  through  nuclear  fusion— a  gigantic 
hydrogen  explosion  that  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  500 
million  years.  We  may  duplicate  it.  Scientists  at  Princeton 
University  are  experimenting  with  a  Stellerator  to  attain  con¬ 
trolled  nuclear  fusion  that  will  produce  endless  energy  from 
the  hydrogen  in  sea  water.  The  Stellerator  is  supported  by 
17  USS  Quality  Forgings  that  could  be  made  from  only  one 
material— a  new,  non-magnetic  Stainless  Steel  called  Tenelon, 
developed  by  United  States  Steel. 

Although  the  Stellerator  is  strictly  experimental,  there  would 
be  no  nuclear  programs  of  any  type  without  steel.  The  very 
heart  of  an  atomic  generating  plant— the  reactor  vessel— must 
be  steel,  whether  it’s  the  power  plant  of  a  nuclear  submarine 
or  a  commercial  generating  station,  in  addition  to  the  reactor, 
the  power  station  literally  bristles  with  tons  of  special  steels 
aeveloped  in  the  laboratories  and  produced  in  the  mills  of 
United  States  Steel.  If  nuclear  power  is  the  door  to  America's 
future,  the  key  is  steel.  America  grows  with  steel. 

USS  and  Tenelon  are  registered  trademarks 


United  States  Steel 


weVe  tapped  a  new  source  to  boost 


■1 


t  productivity 


■4 


a  complete  plan 
of  materials  handling 
that  coordinates 
every  operation 

Sound  newspaper  growth  depends  on  planning, 
and  that  excludes  “plugging”  holes.  Hit-and- 
miss  buying  of  new  equipment  that  solves  a 
bottleneck  in  one  department  may  create  a 
bigger  problem  somewhere  else ! 

That’s  why  we  at  Goss  step  back  to  view  the 
“big  picture.”  Our  engineers  (well-endowed  by 
years  of  experience  in  all  phases  of  operation) 
apply  the  concepts  and  methods  of  systems  anal¬ 
ysis  . . .  study  the  entire  newspaper  production 
operation  .  .  .  and  develop  a  coordinated  mate¬ 
rials  handling  system. 

Equipment  to  do  the  entire  job  is  available  at 
Goss.  Implementation  can  be  done  in  planned 
steps,  starting  at  the  area  of  greatest  need. 

Come  to  Goss  where  you’ll  find  the  abilities, 
the  experience  and  the  equipment.  Let  us  show 
you  how  a  completely  planned  materials  handling 
system  will  increase  efficiency  and  productivity 
in  your  operation. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 
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CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 
Specia/ists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  row  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC.. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service  I 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  P  . 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Harry  R.  Joyce  last  week  marked 
a  half  century  as  Federal  Court  re¬ 
porter  for  Fairchild  Publications. 
His  50  years  of  service  make  him 
undisputed  dean  of  reporters  at  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  in  Foley  Square. 


Stuart  Hanger,  manager  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  Detroit  news  bureau,  spoke 
recently  to  the  Home  Economics 
class  of  Wayne  State  University, 
Detroit,  on  Merchandising  Fashion. 
This  was  the  tenth  year  in  a  row 
that  Mr.  Hanger  has  been  invited 
to  address  this  class  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Liberal  Arts  Department. 


John  Parker  is  the  new  corre¬ 
spondent  to  join  the  FairchUd  News 
Service  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  specializing 
in  coverage  for  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  and  METALWORKING 
NEWS.  Another  new  addition  to  the 
correspondent  list  is  Tom  Clark, 
who  will  represent  all  Fairchild 
papers  in  Scranton,  Pa. 


Robert  Joose,  Fairchild’s  assistant 
circulation  director,  has  been  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Associated  Business 
Publications  to  appear  on  the  panel 
of  their  Circulation  Fulfillment 
Workshop  which  will  be  held  the 
afternoon  of  Nov.  22.  The  panel  will 
discuss  fulfillment  systems  and  re¬ 
lated  subjects. 


METALWORKING  NEWS  editor, 
Jerome  Frank,  and  Walter  Porcher 
of  the  paper’s  New  York  news  staff, 
will  be  in  Miami  Beach  Nov.  15-17 
to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders’  Assn,  at  the 
Americana  Hotel.  Wade  Fairchild, 
publisher  of  METALWORKING 
NEWS,  also  will  be  in  attendance. 


Fairchild’s  Winter,  1961,  Sports¬ 
wear,  Blouse  &  Skirt  Directory  will 
carry  the  largest  ad  ever  placed  in 
a  Fairchild  Directory.  The  32-page, 
two  color  advertisement  is  being  run 
by  the  Women’s  Knitwear  Division 
of  Du  Pont.  It  will  have  a  special 
perforated  binding  so  that  the  32- 
page  brochure  type  ad  may  be  de¬ 
tached  from  the  book. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Ecnt  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PaMithars  of 

Dstly  Neat  RKord,  Woman'i  WMr  Dally, 
Hem.  Ftirnithings  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Svparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Nawt,  Books, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diractoriat. 


Pat  Vint  Bryant  Wins 
2  Press  Contest  Firsts 

Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  Pat  Vint  Bryant,  fashion 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  has  won  two  first 
awards  in  the  annual  writing 
contest  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Press  Women. 

Her  four-part  series  on 
‘Adoptions  in  Virginia”  won 
first  in  the  nation.  Her  person¬ 
ality  studies  of  the  wives  of 
possible  Virginia  gubernatorial 
candidates  placed  first  in  the 
historical  or  biographical  series. 

Miss  Marjorie  Webb,  Times- 
Dispatch  staff  writer,  won  sec¬ 
ond  place  for  a  feature  in  a  daily 
paper. 

Lib  Wiley  Young  of  the 
Lynchburg  Daily  Advance,  won 
first  for  her  editorial,  “Thought 
for  Memorial  Day  Week  End.” 

Mrs.  Mildred  Williams,  food 
editor  for  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  placed  first  for  display 
advertising  in  a  daily  paper. 
Her  winning  entry  was  a  food 
ad  for  Thalhimers  Department 
Store  in  Richmond,  where  she  is 
food  consultant. 


Gabriel  Leaves  NEA 

Jack  P.  Gabriel,  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  and  picture  editor  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  (NEA  Service,  Inc.)  in 
New  York  for  the  past  14  years, 
has  joined  the  Pacific  Area 
Travel  Association  as  publicity 
director  in  San  Francisco. 

• 

Glenn  Urban,  reporter,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette 
Telegraph — to  assistant  editor, 
Argus,  national  Army  Air 
Defense  Command  magazine, 
w  «  * 

J.  Willis  Cantey,  president 
of  the  Citizens  and  Southern 
National  Bank  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  A.  Mason  Gibbes, 
general  manager  of  the  Gibbes 
Machinery  Company — ^to  direc¬ 
tors,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State- 
Record  Company.  J.  M.  Blalock 
— re-elected  president  and  treas¬ 
urer,  positions  he  has  held  since 
1943.  He  is  also  publisher  of  the 
two  newspapers.  Frank  Hamp¬ 
ton — re-elected  secretary. 

Charles  Yarbrough  —  to 
travel  editor,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star. 

0*0 

Daniel  J.  Priscu,  former 
newspaperman  in  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  Indianapolis,  St. 
Louis,  and  an  editor  for  Cowles 
Inc.,  New  York  City — from 
science  writer  and  assistant 
director  the  Cornell  University 
News  Bureau,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  to 
University  Relations  staff  of 
Cornell. 


personal 


HONORED  AS  A  NEWSPAPERMAN  AND  SOLDIER  was  Paul  L.  Smith 
(holding  plaque),  managing  editor  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  at  a 
testimonial  in  his  honor.  In  front  are  David  Patten,  retired  managing 
editor  of  the  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin;  Mr.  Smith,  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Smith.  In  back  are  Leslie  Moore,  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette;  Nicholas  Tosches,  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  News;  Thomas  K. 
Brindley,  Fall  River  Herald-News;  Ves  Sprague,  Pawtucket  Times,  and 
James  Edward,  Newport  Daily  News.  Mr.  Smith,  a  retired  Air  Force 
colonel,  served  in  both  World  Wars. 


Bob  Fredrickson,  general  as¬ 
signment,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal — to  general  assignment,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

0*0 

Rickard  Conkun,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star — to  direc¬ 
tor  of  news  bureau  and  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor.  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

*  o  * 

Monroe  Sweetland,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Milwaukee  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
view — returned  from  two-month 
trip  abroad  during  which  he 
visited  15  countries  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  World  Education 
Conference  at  New  Delhi,  India. 

0  0* 

Maxine  Buren,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  and  JiaiYME  English,  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Salem  Oregon 
Statesman — ^honored  by  fellow 
staff  members,  marking  their 
25th  year  with  the  paper. 

a  «  a 

Dan  0.  Dowe,  former  state 
editor,  Montgomery  Alabama 
Journal  —  to  city  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ray  Je»ikins,  now 
managing  editor. 

a  a  a 

Eric  Lund,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  Chicago  (Ill.) 

Daily  News — to  editor  of  the 

weekly  Evanston  (Ill.)  Review. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Walts®  S. 
Lovelace,  editor  of  the  Review 
from  the  time  it  was  founded 
in  1925  until  his  death  last  Sept. 
18. 

a  a  a 

Maylon  Nicholson,  Alabama 
Journal  state  editor — called  to 
active  duty  with  the  National 
Guard.  Succeeded  by  Bob  Ray¬ 
mond,  former  member  of  the 
sports  staff.  Tom  Turner,  po¬ 
lice  reporter  —  returned  to 

Kansas  State  University.  His 

successor  is  (JoRooN  Carlson. 


Wins  Bar  Award 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Topeka  State  Journal  reporter 
Stannie  Anderson  is  the  winner 
of  the  News  Media  Bar  Award 
given  annually  by  the  Kansas 
Bar  Association.  She  is  the  first 
woman  to  receive  the  award 
which  has  been  presented  since 
1956. 

Her  prize  was  a  $250  cash 
award  “for  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  contribution  to  the  science 
of  jurisprudence  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  by  a  Kansas 
newspaper  reporter. 

Mrs.  Anderson’s  prize-winning 
series  of  articles  concerned  the 
time  lag  in  Kansas  court  cases 
and  the  sentencing  of  first 
offenders.  Judging  was  by  a 
committee  of  lawyers  and  public 
consultants. 

• 

Education  Writer 

Detroit 

Harry  Salsinger,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  has  been 
named  education  writer  for  the 
Detroit  News,  replacing  Mar¬ 
jorie  E.  Porter,  who  retired. 
Miss  Porter  had  been  with  the 
News  for  32  years. 

• 

Herschel  Cooper,  former 
member  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  news  staff — returned 
to  Advertiser  rim  after  woric- 
ing  on  papers  in  Iowa  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  John  Newsome,  sports 
reporter — returned  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia.  Tom  Davis, 
photographer — resigned  to  join 
the  photographic  staff  of 
WSFA-TV.  Valerie  Fulmer, 
assistant  to  the  Sunday  editor 
— ^job  with  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  Succeeded  by  Julia 
Thompson. 
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Pf  laum  to  Direct 
Seminars  on  Cuba 

A  Center  for  the  Interpreta¬ 
tion  and  Study  of  Contemporary 
Latin  America  is  being  estal^ 
lished  at  Inter  American  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  director  is  Dr.  Irving  P. 
Pflaum,  who  is  on  leave  as  for¬ 
eign  editor  and  chief  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Dr.  Pflaum  is  the  author  of 
“Tragic  Island:  How  Commun¬ 
ism  Came  to  Cuba,”  scheduled 
for  publication  soon  by  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc. 

During  the  current  academic 
year.  Dr.  Pflaum  will  conduct 
30  seminars,  exploring  develop¬ 
ments  in  Cuba  and  relating  them 
to  past  revolutions.  Communist 
tactics,  and  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  world.  The  schedule 
of  studies  will  remain  flexible 
to  be  determined  by  the  course 
of  events  in  this  hemisphere. 

Dr.  Pflaum  also  will  offer  a 
course  in  Public  Opinion,  the 


I.  H.  MacDonald,  deputy 
chairman  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Limited,  and  a  director  of 
Thomson  International  Limited 
— elected  a  director  of  Thomson 
British  Publications  Limited. 

♦  «  « 

Richard  F.  Sowers — resigned 
as  general  manager.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Newspaper  Publishing 
Company,  Morgantown,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Dominion-News 
and  Morgantown  Post. 

«  *  * 

John  Gruenberg  II,  public 
relations  account  executive  and 
account  supervisor  of  Arndt, 
Preston,  Chapin,  Lamb  &  Keen, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  advertising 
agency,  and  a  former  newspaper 
man  —  to  Philadelphia  corre- 
spondent  for  McGraw-Hill 
World  News,  succeeding  John 
A.  Moore,  now  Pittsburgh  bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  Purchasing  Week, 
a  McGraw-Hill  publication. 

«  «  * 

Richard  Lee  Treat,  formerly 
with  Boston  and  Portland, 


SCHOLARSHIP  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women's  Club  in 
honor  of  the  late  Anne  O'Hare 
McCormick  is  being  given  Nov. 
10  to  Audrey  Wollenberg  (above) 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  student  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Columbia  University.  The 
stipend  is  $1,000. 

Ohio  Women  Share 
$1,065  Prize  Money 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Publishers’  prize  money 


Now  available 

122 

ready  to  print 

ROP COLOR 
SUBJECTS 

for  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas 


Press  and  Propaganda,  investi¬ 
gating  the  North  American  and 
Latin  American  press. 

David  J.  Heffernan,  state 


Maine  newspapers — to  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star  as 
advertising  director. 

*  «  « 

Charles  West,  Associated 


amounting  to  $1,065  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  winners  in  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  Ohio 
Newspaperwomen’s  Association 
last  week.  i 


editor,  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner — to  public  informa¬ 
tion  specialist,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

*  *  * 

W.  Ivor  Williams  —  from 
night  news  editor  to  acting 
managing  editor,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press,  succeeding  the  late 
John  P.  Gore. 


Press  Charlotte  bureau — trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  City  bureau. 
Margaret  Wilson,  New  York 
Bureau — replaces  Mr.  West  in 
Charlotte. 

*  «  « 

John  Dauphine,  Canadian 
Press — new  president  of  the 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Men’s  Press  Club, 
succeeding  JiM  Hunt,  Toronto 
Daily  Star. 


REPORTER  TRIBUTE — Au$fin  Briggs'  painfing  of  fha  nows  reporter,  one 
of  a  series  featured  in  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  ads 
since  1947,  is  presented  to  the  White  House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion.  Left  to  right-— William  H.  Y.  Knighton  Jr^  Baltimore  Sun;  Garnett 
D.  Horner,  Washington  Star;  Merriman  Smith,  UPl;  and  Gerhard  0. 

Bleicken,  representing  the  insurance  company. 


The  top  winners  in  two  circu¬ 
lation  classes  were: 

News  story  —  Mary  Ellen 
Wolfe,  Dayton  Journal-Herald; 
and  Hope  Strong,  Lima  Citizen. 

Feature — Mary  Ellen  Lynch, 
Dayton  Daily  News;  and  Thel¬ 
ma  Geiger,  Alliance  Review. 

Interview  —  Betty  Jaycox, 
Akron  Beacon  Journal;  and 
Connie  Barton,  Findlay  Repub¬ 
lican-Courier. 

In  open  categories  the  win¬ 
ners  were: 

Column  —  Betty  Jaycox,  Ak¬ 
ron  Beacon  JoumaL 

Women’s  Club  article — Nancy 
Yockey,  Akron  Beacon  Jourruil. 

Women’s  News — Jayne  Elli¬ 
son  Dexter,  Dayton  News. 

Article  in  non-women’s  field 
— Marj  Heyduck,  Dayton  Jour- 
nal-Herald. 

Page — Janet  Mardis,  Dayton 
News. 

Critical  review — Lee  Steele, 
Toledo  Blade. 

Series — Mary  McGarey,  Col¬ 
umbus  Dispatch. 

Section  —  Betty  A.  Dietz, 
Dayton  News. 

Versatility  in  writing — Mar¬ 
tha  Brian,  Columbus  Dispatch. 

TraflBc  Safety  —  Martha 
Brian,  Columbus  Dispatch. 

• 

William  B.  Roberts  —  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager,  St. 
Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian- 
Record  —  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Longmont  (Colo.)  Daily 
Times-Call.  Earl  Hall — to  of¬ 
fice  manager. 


Editorial  and 
Advertising 

Foods 

Holiday  Decorations 
Flowers  Toys 
Promotion  Copy 
Religious  Pictures 

plus  .  .  . 

a  library  of  subjects 
of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions 

Many  color  mats 

FREE 

others  at  low  cost 

For  Details  Write 


IHE  MILWAUKEE  JOUINAl 


FOR  NEWSPARERS 


Journal  Square, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Thomas  Watson,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union — to  city  desk, 

Monrovia  (Calif.)  Daily  News- 
Post.  Barbara  Cherne — to  copy 
desk.  Daily  News  Post,  Joseph 
Stein — on  Copley  training  pro¬ 
gram  at  Daily  News- Post. 

«  «  « 

WiTMER  Eberle,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patroit-News — to  copy 
desk,  Bedford  (Pa.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Neil  and  Jeff  Withrow, 

brothers — to  head  editorial  and 
advertising  departments,  the 
Lincolnland  Sun  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  a  group  of  weeklies 
being  formed  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Neil  Withrow,  former  manager 
of  manufactured  sales  at  Lincoln 
Steel  Company,  will  be  director 
of  advertising.  Jeff  Withrow, 
recently  news  editor  of  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and 
Beacon,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor.  James  C.  Smith, 
former  field  supervisor  of  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Vet¬ 
erans  Affairs — to  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  circulation  director  of 
the  weekly  group. 

*  *  # 

Gerald  Skelton  —  from  city 
hall  beat  to  editor  of  new  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  supplement,  “On 
Parade,”  for  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press. 
Ray  Stark — to  city  hall  beat. 
Jim  Guis» — to  sports  editor, 
succeeding  Louis  Engel,  now 
on  sports  staff,  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star-Journal  and  Chieftain. 
Phiup  Berry — from  librarian 
to  sports  writer.  Mrs.  Ann 
Bailey — to  librarian. 

«  *  * 

Larry  Jinks — from  assistant 
city  editor  and  editorial  assist¬ 
ant  to  executive  city  editor, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Alvin 
Burt — from  Herald  night  city 
editor  to  city  editor.  Derick 
Daniels  —  from  Herald  city 
editor  to  city  editor,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  a  sister 
paper. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  kssp  In  touch  with  markstin^, 
edvsrtising,  publithinq  end  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  raad 


EDITOR — James  M.  Fllnchum,  who 
has  been  Southwest  Division  busi¬ 
ness  representative  for  UPl,  is  now 
editor  of  the  Cheyenne  newspa¬ 
pers  (Wyoming  State  Tribune  and 
Wyoming  Eagle).  He  is  a  former 
editor  of  the  Hobbs  (N.M.)  Daily 
News-Sun. 

Fred  J.  Schomer  Jr.  —  to 
auditor,  .Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon- 
News. 

Japanese  Publish 
Yohn’s  Works 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
A  Tokyo  publishing  house  has 
issued  a  269-page  volume  of 
editorials  and  cartoons  by 
Jefferson  D.  Yohn,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  The  Sun- 
Telegram.  Reports  are  that  it 
is  selling  well  in  Japan. 

Entitled  “An  American  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Pen  and  Brush  Speaks,” 
the  book  includes  68  editorials 
and  42  cartoons,  all  by  Mr. 
Yohn,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Sun-Telegram.  TTiere  are 
Japanese  translations  of  the 
editorials  as  well  as  the  original 
English  versions,  and  explana¬ 
tions  in  Japanese  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons. 

The  book  is  part  of  the  Cur¬ 
rent  English  Library,  published 
by  Kenyusha  Limited,  one  of 
the  largest  publishing  houses  in 
Japan,  which  issues  scholarly 
magazines  and  textbooks  ex¬ 
clusively.  The  new  publication 
stems  from  the  interest  of  Yo- 
shinobu  Takabe,  editor  in  chief 
of  Kenyusha,  in  an  editorial  by 
Mr.  Yohn  which  was  reprinted 
in  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor.  A  friendship  through  cor¬ 
respondence  developed  between 
the  two  editors,  who  have  never 
met. 


national 

Bestseller 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS  CITIZEN 


m 


FublUhsd  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8 
IS  HomlltOB  St.,  SydiMy,  Australia 
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by  W.  A.  Swan  berg 

$7.50  SCRIBNERS 


State  Editor’s 
Work  Studied 

An  80-page  monograph  on  . 
“The  State  Editor  and  his  Prob¬ 
lems”  by  Robert  J.  Cranford  of 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  university. 

Mr.  Cranford  formerly  was 
state  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  and  other  news¬ 
papers  and  for  the  Associated 
Press. 

Mr.  Cranford  observes  in  his 
introduction : 

“Of  all  the  curricula  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education,  few  give  even 
passing  attention  to  problems  of 
regional  news  coverage,  and  none 
I  know  of  goes  deeply  into  the 
subject. 

“An  effort  has  been  made  to 
show  how  an  effective  program 
of  news  coverage — as  contrasted 
with  contributions  of  personal 
notes  and  routine  items — may  be 
developed  and  maintained. 
Absence  of  this  kind  of  study 
from  the  literature  encouraged 
me  to  yield  to  an  impulse  of 
years’  standing  to  pass  along  to 
former  colleagues  the  results  of 
some  of  my  own  experimentation 
in  this  field.” 

Chapter  headings  of  the  book¬ 
let  are:  “State  News,”  “Corre¬ 
spondents,”  “Building  Regional 
News  Coverage,”  “Displaying 
State  News,”  “Predate  Edi¬ 
tions,”  “Coordinating  Coverage 
with  Circulation,”  “Keeping 
Morale  Up,”  “Some  Problems,” 
“Legal  Aspects,”  “Pictures, 
Sports,  and  Society,”  “Costs.” 

“An  intensive  and  persistent 
program  of  stringer  training 
and  promotion  can  bring  rewards 
both  in  news  coverage  and  in 
circulation,”  concludes  Mr.  Cran¬ 
ford. 

• 

Frank  Motz  Elected 
To  Kansas  Hall  of  Fame 

Lawrence,  Kas. 

The  election  of  Frank  Motz, 
the  late  founder  and  publisher 
of  the  Hays  Daily  News,  to  the 
Kansas  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame 
was  announced  Oct.  28  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  by  Burton 
W.  Marvin,  dean  of  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Public  Information. 

Mr.  Motz  is  the  45th  Kansas 
newspaper  editor  to  be  elected 
to  the  hall  of  fame  since  1931, 
when  the  annual  balloting  was 
started  by  the  then  Department 
of  Journalism.  Mr.  Motz,  a 
native  of  Hays,  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Kansas 
;  in  1911.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Obituary 


H.  Francis  Hartnett,  51. 
manager,  Fulton  office,  Oswego 
(N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times;  Nov. 
2.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
and  Syracuse  Journal- American. 
«  «  « 

James  B.  Kennedy,  77,  retired 
circulation  manager,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record;  Oct.  30.  He 
was,  until  retirement  seven 
months  ago.  Record  circulation 
manager  for  13  years. 

*  «  « 

Milan  O.  Welch,  63,  former 
publicity  agent  for  Rudy  Vallee, 
and  one-time  sports  editor, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald, 
and  Portland  Evening  News; 
Oct.  30. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Chambers,  74,  re¬ 
porter,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 

and  Mail,  and  Toronto  Daily 

Star  until  his  retirement  in 
1959;  Oct.  28. 

«  «  « 

Helen  Clinton,  81,  retired 
religious  editor,  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette;  Oct.  20.  She 
began  there  in  1907. 

*  *  « 

Donald  F.  Munro,  53,  copy- 
reader,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot;  Oct.  30.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  Harrisburg  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  Harrisburg 
Sunday  Patriot  -  News.  Mr. 
Munro  was  once  editor  of  the 
Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulle- 


JoHN  E.  Spencer,  57,  former 
owner  and  publisher.  Beach 

Haven  (N.  J.)  Times;  recently. 

«  «  « 

David  J.  Galter,  71,  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Jewish 
Exponent  from  1932  to  1952, 
and  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger; 
Oct.  29. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  Mackey,  47,  publicity 
writer  for  Warner  Bros,  and 
formerly  a  newspaperman  with 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times- 
Star,  New  York  Sun  and  New 
York  World-Tribune;  Oct.  29. 

*  *  « 

John  K.  Barnes,  74,  former 
bond  editor,  Wail  Street  Journal, 
and  former  financial  editor. 
World's  Week  magazine;  Oct.  29. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Jerry  Vincent,  54, 
assistant  women’s  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Oct.  26. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Jack  Vin¬ 
cent,  associate  editor  of  the 
Army  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Formerly  she  worked  26 
years  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Herald  as  a  society  reporter, 
police  reporter  and  city  editor. 
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IF  YOU  BELIEVE 
IN  EDITORIAL  BALANCE 


.  .  .  here’s  a  new  daily  column 
and  analysis  from  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  side,  hacked  hy  hif;  names, 
intelliftently  artiiied,  symptoma¬ 
tic  of  a  new  and  swellinf;  move¬ 
ment  in  America’s  national  life. 
Provocative  .  .  .  stimulatinff  .  .  . 
a  circulation  booster! 


.  .  .  intimate  friend  to  many  of  this  century’s  greatest  men,  publisher  of  eight 
newspapers,  one  of  nine  founders  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Bluff  enemy  of  pretense, 
he  is  first  and  last  a  reporter.  To  help  pay  his  way  at  DePauw  University  in 
Indiana,  Pulliam  founded  the  student  newspaper,  DePauw  Daily.  But  his  mettle 
as  a  working  reporter  was  first  tested  in  the  famous  old  newsroom  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  His  achievements  since  have  been  legendary.  His  editorial  battles  titanic. 
Pulliam  is  a  familiar  figure  in  Europe.  Africa,  the  Near  East  and  Latin  America. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  U.S.  observers  to  see  communism  for  what  it  is.  His  series 
of  articles  on  the  Menderes  Dictatorship  in  Turkey,  reprinted  there  at  risk  of  life 
by  Turkish  editors,  was  a  key  lever  in  overthrowing  Menderes.  A  list  of  honors, 
citations  and  awards  that  have  come  to  Pulliam  would  fill  a  page.  He  writes 
straight  and  hard,  so  no  one  misunderstands.  His  success  is  the  best  proof  that 
readers  like  it  that  way. 


EUGENE  C.  PULLIAM 


.  .  .  author,  lecturer,  witness  to  history.  He  has  been  described  in  Congress  as 
one  of  America’s  five  most  astute  observers  of  international  events.  It  is  no 
wonder.  He  has  been  on  the  scene  of  most  great  incidents  of  history  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  11.  He  was  born  in  Sofia.  Bulgaria,  in  1915.  Won  his 
LLD  from  Sofia  University  in  1940,  and  went  to  work  as  a  reporter.  In  Sofia  and 
Vienna  and  Paris  he  worked.  He  served  The  London  Times  and  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  the  BBC  and  the  Voice  of  America.  He  was  an  official  lecturer  on 
international  affairs  for  the  U.S.  Army  in  Britain.  He  speaks  all  the  vital  languages 
of  Europe  and  the  West.  He  was  at  such  events  as  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Kitchen  Debate  in  Moscow,  the  Summit  in  Paris.  He  has  seen 
countries  he  loved  swallowed  by  Communism.  A  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  his  driving  desire  is  to  help  protect  the  country  of  his  choice  from  the  evil 
he  has  seen  spreading  elsewhere.  Padev  writes  with  a  pen  dedicated  to  freedom. 


MICHAEL  A.  PADEV 


To  reser¥e  thft  package  with  the  Built-In  Readership 
WRITE  . .  .WIRE  . . .  PHONE  . . . 


229  West  4.3rd  St.,  New  York  38,  N.Y.,  CHickerIng  4-1690 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Wide  World  Photos 
Seeks  Feature  Pix 

By  Bob  Warner 


The  perennial  search  for  good 
feature  photographs  to  feed  the 
mammoth  needs  of  Wide  World 
Photos — the  feature  arm  of 
Associated  Press — oftentimes 
leads  to  unusual  and  educational 
experiences. 

Max  Desfor,  supervising  edi¬ 
tor  of  Wide  World,  recently 
described  one  of  these  experi¬ 
ences,  which  occurred  a  few 
years  ago. 

Browsing  through  leading 
photo  magazines,  Desfor  occa¬ 
sionally  spotted  some  fine 
examples  of  photojoumalistic 
pictures  taken  by  amateurs.  He 
figured  the  photos  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  culled  from  thousands  but 
the  thought  occurred  to  him  that 
Wide  World,  with  its  far- 
reaching  and  never-ending  photo 
needs,  had  never  attempted  to 
tap  the  wide  open  amateur  mar¬ 
ket.  Maybe  it  would  pay  off. 

Ad  Placed 

Desfor  placed  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  some  of  these  magazines, 
asking  the  amateurs  to  submit 
good  feature  pictures  to  Wide 
World. 

“The  response  was  fairly 
heavy,”  Desfor  recalled.  “In  a 
good  many  cases  people  just 
made  inquiries  about  what  sort 
of  pictures  we  wanted.  I  had  a 
form  letter  prepared  for  this. 
But  then  we  started  getting  in 
some  of  the  pictures  and  to  put 
it  mildly,  I  was  disappointed. 
The  type  of  pictures  we  got  was 
not  at  all  suitable.  But,  more 
important,  I  think  that  we 
seemed  to  get — I  wouldn’t  want 
to  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  the 
lunatic  fringe — but  we  seemed 
to  have  received  an  awful  lot  of 


pictures  from  people  who  were 
merely  trying  to  rid  themselves 
of  junk. 

“There  were  pictures  that 
fitted  no  particular  subject 
matter,  snap  shots  that  were  of 
no  value  whatsoever,  photo¬ 
graphs  that  could  only  have  been 
of  interest  to  the  people  who  had 
taken  them.” 

There  were  a  few  passable 
pictures  in  this  hodge-podge  and 
Desfor  picked  them  up,  not 
because  Wide  World  was  frantic 
to  use  them  but  in  order  to 
encourage  the  photographer.  To 


Max  Desfor 

these  people,  Desfor  included  a 
critique  of  their  work  along  with 
payment  for  acceptance  and  over 
a  period  of  time  he  found  that 
in  a  few  rare  cases  his  approach 
worked.  The  photographers’ 
technique  improved  and  Wide 
World  gained  a  couple  of  steady 
customers. 

But  the  overall  quality  of  the 
amateurs’  offerings  had  a  sober¬ 


Similar  assignments:  the  same  army  outfit  In  training.  One  above  had 
general  and  semi-general  views.  One  below  moved  In  for  a  closeup  of 
the  action  and  caught  It  at  Its  peak. 


ing  effect  on  Desfor  who  soon 
turned  his  attention  again  to 
courting  the  pros.  The  major 
purpose  of  Wide  World  is  to 
provide  a  good  feature  photo 
service  to  its  members  and  to 
perform  this  fimction  the  agency 
has  call  on  the  complete  staff  of 
AP,  its  own  photographers,  AP 
bureaus  and  member  papers. 
However,  Desfor  still  tries  to 
supplement  that  framework  with 
any  additional  coverage  he  can 
find  through  amateurs  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  on  the  outside. 

Some  of  his  work  also  involves 
keeping  AP  bureaus  and  editors 
on  their  photographic  toes  by 
advising  them  on  how  to  main¬ 
tain  top  story-telling  quality  in 
their  picture  assignments. 

“For  this  area  of  work,” 
Desfor  related,  “I  keep  a  file  of 
what  I  call  my  horrible 
examples.  On  occasions  when 
I’ve  been  asked  to  come  to  differ¬ 
ent  bureaus  or  to  make  speeches 
at  AP  meetings  of  member 
papers,  I  take  along  one  of  these 
sets  of  examples.  I  have  them 
mounted  on  a  large  board  on 
16x20  mounts  and  I  couple  the 
good  and  the  bad.  This  is  how 
the  picture  was  originally  shot 
and  it  was  bad.  Then  I  show 
them  how  it  should  have  been 
done. 

“When  you’ve  got  a  particu¬ 
larly  bad  example  alongside  of 
a  good  picture,  it’s  the  best 
illustration  you  can  have  of  how 
a  picture  should  be  done.  There’s 
nothing  elaborate  about  these 
photos.  I  keep  them  around  just 
because  they  are  so  simple  and 
because  they  put  the  message 
over  in  a  very  forceful  way.” 

Feature  Pix 

Regarding  Wide  World’s  photo 
needs,  Desfor  said  the  agency  is 
on  the  look  out  for  good  feature 
stories,  well  thought  out  and 


executed,  which  are  of  a  fine 
quality  and  have  national  appeal. 
They  may  be  photo  essays  or 
individual  shots  but  Wide  World 
prefers  that  they  be  original 
stories,  not  the  left-overs  from 
the  daily  grind  of  photojournal¬ 
ism. 

“We  need  features  which  are 
original  in  themselves,  not  just 
secondary  by-products  of  say  a 
spot  news  story  some  photogra¬ 
pher  was  covering,”  Desfor  said. 
“There  are  a  great  many  pic¬ 
tures  which  start  out  as  a  spot 
news  picture  but  then  because  of 
the  time  element  some  of  them 
will  become  feature  material. 
But  what  we  need  are  photogra¬ 
phers  who  know  what  is  going 
on  around  them  by  reading  their 
own  local  papers,  who  will  cull 
ideas  from  them  and  then  go  out 
and  create  pictures  from  these 
ideas. 

“They  must  be  pictures  that 
show  imagination  and  which  are 
different,  eye-appealing  and 
timely.  Something  that  can  be 
used  tomorrow,  the  day  after  or 
a  month  from  now.” 

Desfor  emphasized  that  the 
pictures  must  have  national 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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a  more  salable  newspaper 
using  men  and  machines 

you  already  have 


If  you’re  running  R.O.P.  color  advertising,  you  have 
the  means  to  build  readership  where  you 
want  it,  to  increase  circulation  through 
reader  interest,  to  make  your  paper  a  better  buy  for 
reader  and  advertiser  alike. 


That  may  seem  like  a  lot  to  ask  color  pictures  of 
spot  news  events  to  do,  but  in  newspapers  that  have 
tried,  spot  news  photographs  are  doing  it.  And  the 
pictures  don’t  have  to  be  big  to  get  attention.  They 
don’t  have  to  be  expensive  either. 

Your  photographers  have  the  know-how  to  use 
Kodak’s  negative-positive  color  films— Kodacolor 
and  Kodak  Ektacolor.  Your  editors  quickly  get  the 
knack  of  reading  negatives  and  proofs  for  photo¬ 
graphic  and  color  quality. 

All  the  color  work  is  done  in  your  darkroom,  where 
it  costs  the  least,  on  equipment  you  already  have. 
Color  corrections,  dodging,  burning  in— if  needed- 
are  done  during  printing  of  the  separation  positives 
on  Kodak  Resisto  Rapid  Pan  Paper. 


No  problem  for  engravers  either.  They  have  no 
separation  negatives  to  make,  and  shooting  the  sep¬ 
aration  positives  is  as  simple  as  shooting  any  black- 
and-white  copy. 

It’s  a  fast  system.  Only  three  hours  from  picture¬ 
taking  to  plate-making.  Late-breaking  news  shots— 
exciting  fire  pictures,  accident  shots,  and  all  those 
other  photo  possibilities  that  always  seem  to  break 
at  the  last  minute— can  meet  deadlines. 

This  Kodak  negative-positive  color  system  has 
proved  itself.  Three-fourths  of  all  papers  that  make 
their  own  color  plates  use  it. 

Your  Kodak  Technical  Representative  stands 
ready  to  demonstrate  the  Kodak  negative-positive 
color  system  for  you.  Ask  him. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COM  PANY,  Rochester  4.  N.Y. 


PROMOTION 

Pickets  Create  Extra 


Interest  in 

By  George  Wilt 

Boston 

Ever  hear  of  a  newspaper 
promotion  being  picketed?  This 
is  most  likely  a  new  “first.” 
When  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Traveler,  responding  to 
a  growing  public  interest  in 
Civil  Defense,  opened  an  exhibit 
of  fallout  shelters,  the  display 
was  promptly  surrounded  by  a 
picket  line  from  the  Committee 
for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 

The  exhibit,  located  on  the 
newspapers’  property,  consists  of 
three  low-cost  family  fallout 
shelters,  each  built  to  govern¬ 
ment  specifications.  Federal, 
state,  city,  CD  and  public  safety 
officials  took  part  in  a  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremony,  with  Governor 
John  A.  Volpe  arriving  by  heli¬ 
copter  to  le^  the  program  of 
speakers. 

Each  shelter  is  marked  with 
signs  providing  dimensions,  size 
of  lumber,  cost  of  materials,  and 
other  information.  One  shelter 
built  of  solid  concrete  block,  has 
been  fully  equipped  with  food 
and  materials  furnished  by  Jor¬ 
dan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 
department  store.  The  blocks 
were  donated  by  a  local  supply 
firm. 

Robert  B.  Choate,  Herald- 
Traveler  publisher,  said  the 
exhibit  “gives  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  low-cost 
family  fallout  shelters  are  con¬ 
structed.  It  also  shows  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  families  may 
be  required  to  live  during  an 
emergency.” 

A  15-part  series  on  family 
shelters,  written  by  Ed  Martin, 
bracketed  the  dedication.  The 
series  was  compiled  from  gov¬ 
ernment  publications,  interviews 


Shelters 


with  construction.  Civil  Defense, 
and  city  officials.  The  illustrated 
articles  went  into  specific  details, 
explaining  the  tools  needed,  the 
specific  cost  of  materials  in  the 
New  England  area,  the  methods 
of  financing  loans,  obtaining 
building  permits,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  zoning  restrictions. 

Exceptional  RexponNe 

The  newspapers  found  the 
response  to  both  the  exhibit  and 
the  articles  greater  than  they 
had  anticipated.  The  news  desk 
was  crowded  with  calls  from 
readers  seeking  sources  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  contractors’  names. 
There  was  also  considerable 
volume  of  letters  condemning 
the  shelter  publicity. 

Pickets  from  the  Committee 
for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy 
marched  with  placards  proclaim¬ 
ing,  “Shelters  are  a  part  of  the 
Arms  race,”  “Man  is  Not  a 
Mole,”  and  “Shelters  Will  Not 
Save  Us,”  throughout  the  dedi¬ 
cation  ceremonies.  The  presence 
of  the  pickets  was  noted  in  news 
stories  as  well  as  on  local  tele¬ 
vision  programs. 

Public  Response 

Although  the  exhibit  is  situ¬ 
ated  away  from  the  downtown 
section  of  Boston,  more  than  100 
visitors  a  day  have  filed  through 
the  shelters  since  they  opened 
on  Oct.  16,  with  as  many  as  400 
persons  counted  at  the  exhibit 
site  on  Sunday.  To  answer  the 
response,  the  Traveler  has 
reprinted  Mr.  Martin’s  articles 
in  pamphlet  form,  for  distribu¬ 
tion  at  the  display,  as  well  as  in 
reply  to  mail  requests. 


k  Roy  Boyer,  Media  Supervisor 

(  TATHAM-LAIRD 

1 

Praises  new  circulation  analysis! 

% 

“I  predict  every  buyer  at  our  agency 
will  have  a  copy  of  CIRCULATION 
'62  at  his  finger  tips.  This  book  will 
be  a  real  assistance  to  media  people.” 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

—  facilitating  the  extended  use  of  newspapers 

T.  A.  Sinding,  Pres.  •  333  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


State  and  federal  Civil 
Defense  officials  have  lauded  the 
series  and  exhibit,  and  reported 
their  offices  flooded  with  requests 
for  government  pamphlets. 

To  keep  up  with  the  continued 
interest,  Mr.  Martin  will  con¬ 
tinue  daily  articles  on  shelter 
plans  underway  by  individuals 
and  groups  throughout  the  New 
England  area. 

Mr.  Martin  was  among  the 
newspapermen  who  witnessed 
the  detonation  of  an  A-bomb 
for  civil  defense  testing  at  the 
Nevada  Proving  Grounds  in 
1953. 

“The  fallout  shelter  program 
provides  newspapers  with  an 
outstanding  opportunity  for  pub¬ 
lic  service,”  says  James  Nolan, 
Traveler  promotion  manager. 

From  Jim’s  experience,  we’d 
suggest  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  community  support  and 
acceptance.  But  we  can’t  guar¬ 
antee  you’ll  be  picketed. 

*  «  * 

MEDIA  MIX— The  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  is  using 
30-sheet  posters  in  a  six-market, 
two-state  outdoor  advertising 
campaign.  The  copy  theme  is 
tied  in  with  newspaper,  radio, 
TV  and  direct  mail  campaigns. 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company, 
St.  Louis,  is  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat’s  agency. 

«  «  * 

PHEASANT  RECIPES— The 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 

Leader  has  just  completed  a 

pheasant  recipe  contest.  House¬ 
wife  readers  were  invited  to 
submit  their  favorite  recipes  for 
pheasant,  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  South  Dakota  pheasant 
hunting  season.  A  total  of  524 
recipes  were  entered,  including 
evei^hing  from  the  usual  roast 
and  fried  pheasant  to  different 
ideas  such  as  pheasant  with 
beer,  pheasant  mincemeat,  and 
pheasant  chow  mein. 

Homemakers,  incidentally, 
entered  82  almost  identical 
recipes  for  fried  pheasant 
moistened  with  sweet  or  sour 
cream. 

The  Sunday  women’s  section 
featured  eight  recipes,  and  a 
full-color  five-column  picture  of 
the  winner  serving  her  winning 
entry.  Single  column  photos  of 
the  next  eight  winners  also  were 
used.  About  20  recipes  were 
published  in  the  section.  Prizes 
were  $25  for  first  place,  $15  for 
second,  $10  for  third  and  $5  for 
each  for  fourth  through  eighth. 
Cooking  thermometers  were 
awarded  for  the  next  best  ten 
recipes. 

«  *  « 

4  TIMES  AS  BIG— Facts  and 
figures  are  presented  by  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Daily  Chronicle  to 
prove  its  36-county  market  is 
“four  times  as  big  as  it  looks.” 


The  dramatic  story  is  told  in  a 
sound  and  color  motion  picture 
that  depicts  the  area  from  the 
standpoint  of  population,  indus¬ 
try  and  agriculture. 

To  back  up  the  film,  the  Spo¬ 
kane  newspapers  have  preparcil 
a  jumbo  folder  that  recaps  the 
market  story.  The  film  is  being 
presented  to  advertisers  anil 
agencies  in  major  markets. 

«  «  « 

PER.SONAL  NOTE 

Robert  J.  Peculski,  formerly 
a.ssistant  merchandising  aids 
manager  for  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  has  been  naini'd 
assistant  advertising  promotion 
director  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  He  plays  trumi)et 
with  a  week-end  Dixieland  Band. 
• 

Arkansas  Newspapers 
Win  Annual  Awards 

Little  Rock 

’The  winners  in  the  1961  Ar¬ 
kansas  Press  Association  News¬ 
paper  Contest  were  announced. 
The  Fordyce  News  -  Advocate 
and  the  Paragould  Daily  Press 
will  receive  the  Arkansas  Live¬ 
stock  Show  Sweepstakes  Awards 
for  weekly  and  daily  newspapers 
scoring  the  most  points  in  the 
contest.  The  Crossett  (weekly) 
News-Observer  and  the  Fayette¬ 
ville  Northwest  Arkansas  Times 
actually  scored  highest  in  the 
contest,  but  cannot  receive  the 
Sweepstakes  Award  since  they 
have  won  it  within  the  past 
three  years. 

The  Springdale  News  received 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  trophy 
for  general  excellence  in  daily 
newspapers;  and  the  Dumas 
Clarion  received  the  Pine  Bluff 
Commercial  trophy  for  general 
excellence  in  weekly  newspapers. 
The  C.  E.  Palmer  trophy  for 
community  service  by  daily 
newspapers  was  awarded  to 
Fred  Wulfekuhler,  publisher  of 
the  Paragould  Daily  Press.  The 
weekly  trophy  in  the  community 
service  category  went  to  the 
Crossett  News-Observer, 

• 

Congo  Chief  in  Stew 
On  Man-eater  Charge 

Paris 

The  left-wing  newspaper 
UExpress  is  being  sued  for 
10,000,000  francs  ($20,000)  by 
Albert  Kalonji,  president  of 
South  Kasai  province  in  the 
Congo,  for  having  described  him 
as  a  maneater.  Mr.  Kalonji 
claims  damage  to  his  reputation. 

The  case  is  scheduled  for  the 
end  of  this  month  in  the  Paris 
courts. 

Mr.  Kalonji’s  lawyer  is 
Jacques-Amold  Croquez.  Cro- 
quez — which  means  “chew” — is 
also  the  legal  advisor  for  a 
French  culinary  review. 
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New  Mexico  Tabloid 
Steps  Up  to  Weekly 

Albuqi’brque,  N.  M. 

The  Albuquerque  Review,  a 
fortnightly  offset  tabloid  which 
began  publication  in  June,  will 
begin  weekly  publication  Dec.  7. 
The  Review  is  circulating  5,250 
newspapers  through  paid  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  by  controlled 
mailing  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

With  weekly  publication,  the 
yearly  subscription  rate  will  be 
raised  from  $3.50  to  $5.25, 
according  to  Norman  R.  Palmer, 
editor  and  publisher. 

Staff  members  include  Mrs. 
Marianne  J.  Parmelee,  formerly 
of  the  Albuquerque  Journal  and 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe, 
managing  editor;  Leigh  Quack- 
enbush,  former  lecturer  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  associate  editor, 
and  Sidney  Abbott,  assistant 
editor  and  art  critic. 

• 

Bill  Jenkins,  Wife 
Buy  Weekly  Paper 

Vale,  Ore. 

Purchase  of  the  Malheur 
Enterprise  here  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  William  K.  Jenkins  is 
announced  here  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Skinner.  The  transaction 
was  handled  by  Harris  Ells¬ 

worth,  broker  of  Roseburg,  Ore. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Klamath 

Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  &  News, 
is  the  son  of  Frank  Jenkins, 
veteran  publisher.  His  wife, 
Florence  Millsap  Jenkins,  was 
with  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  before  her  marriage. 

Publication  with  the  offset 
process  will  be  continued,  the 
purchasers  announced.  The 
weekly’s  plant  has  both  offset 
and  letterpress  equipment. 

*  «  « 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

One  of  Buffalo’s  oldest  weekly 
newspapers  has  been  acquired 
by  one  of  this  area’s  newest. 

J.  Gerald  McDonough,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  president-publisher  of 
The  Front  Page  Inc.,  announced 
Oct.  31  purchase  of  the  South- 
Buffalo-West  Seneca  News  Inc. 
for  an  undisclosed  price. 

He  said  that  advertising  and 
editorial  functions  will  be  con¬ 
solidated  but  both  papers  will 
continue  to  be  published  under 
their  present  identities. 

The  South  Buffalo-West  Sen¬ 
eca  News  was  established  in 
February,  1921,  and  has  been 
published  continuously  —  under 
the  ownership  of  Charles  W. 
Halloran  since  August  1960, 
with  his  wife,  Lona,  as  editor- 
publisher. 

Mr.  McDonough  said  he  will 
serve  as  editor  of  the  South 
Buffalo-West  Seneca  News  and 
William  Delmont,  vicepresident- 
treasurer  of  The  Front  Page, 


will  serve  both  papers  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

*  •  « 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

The  Washington  County  Post, 
which  its  publishers  claim  is  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  continuous 
publication  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  sold  to  Nicholas  J. 
Mahoney  Jr.,  of  Troy. 

The  weekly  was  founded  in 
1788.  It’s  present  circulation  is 
about  2,000. 

Gardner  B.  Cullinan,  owner 
and  editor  for  the  past  16  years, 
will  continue  as  editor. 

The  sales  price  was  not 
disclosed. 

Mr.  Mahoney  purchased  the 
weekly  Hoosick  Falls  Standard- 


Press  last  month.  He  formerly 
owned  the  Newport  (N.  H.) 
Argus-Champion. 

«  *  « 

Belding,  Mich. 

Millard  Engberg  and  Arch 
Gamm,  co-publishers  of  the 
Cedar  Springs  Clipper,  have 
purchased  another  weekly,  the 
Belding  Banner-News,  which 
was  sold  by  Mrs.  lola  Elliott. 

Mr.  Engberg  will  operate  the 
Belding  paper,  while  Mr.  Gamm 
will  continue  to  run  the  Clipper. 
«  *  * 

Abington,  Pa. 

Henry  Hull  III,  editor  of  the 
Abington  Journal,  a  weekly,  has 
assumed  control  of  the  Abington 


Publishing  Company,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  parent  firm. 

Mr.  Hull  held  a  50  per  cent 
interest  prior  to  the  sale. 

*  «  « 

Tillamook,  Ore. 

The  weekly  Tillamook  Head¬ 
light-Herald  has  been  sold  to 
Timothy  A.  O’Connor,  former 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  at 
Durango,  Colo. 

Sale  was  made  by  W.  Verne 
McKinney  and  Philip  N.  Bla- 
dine,  who  purchased  the  news¬ 
paper  last  year. 

With  the  sale  of  the  news¬ 
paper  goes  the  Kenwood  Press, 
which  does  commercial  work. 
The  two  plants  are  to  be  com¬ 
bined. 


the  newspaper 

that  GROWS  ORANGES 

Today,  Orlando  and  Central  Florida  have  a  strong,  diversified 
economy  ranging  from  Cape  Canaveral’s  moon  mission  to  the  hill 
country’s  citrus. 

■  A  few  years  ago  oranges  ranked  as  the  No.  1  item  in  our  economy 
(and  they  still  make  up  a  mighty  big  $200  million-plus  item). 

■  We  figured  the  best  way  to  learn  about  this  important  economic 
arm  of  ours  was  to  get  into  it  and  get  our  feet  wet. 

■  So  we  planted  an  orange  grove  ...  20  years  ago  .  .  .  sold  it  to 
our  employes  at  $100  down  and  $2  a  week.  When  the  grove  was 
later  sold,  some  stockholders  —  a  pressman,  for  instance,  made 
$70,000  or  about  10,000  pet.  profit.  A  bookkeeper  made  $27,000, 
etc. 

■  We  had  to  sell  it  because  the  smart  boys  bought  up  the  stock 
from  the  unsmart  boys  —  the  purpose  of  the  project  being  lost. 

■  Later  the  newspaper  planted  another  grove  and  then  a  third  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  this  vital  Central  Florida  industry.  But 
the  newspaper  planted  these  later  groves  on  its  own  inasmuch  as 
costs  and  hazards  had  become  so  great  that  the  paper  did  not  want 
to  risk  employes’  funds. 

■  And  what  of  the  employes? 

■  We  substituted  a  profit-sharing  plan  for  orange  growing  for  all 
our  employes.  This  fund  now  nears  a  half  million  dollars  and  is 
beefed  up  every  year  by  $50,000  and  higher  contributions. 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Editor/Owner/Galley  Boy/Orange  Picker 


(I^rlanbo 

^pittinTl-^tar 

ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


GATEWAY  TO  THE  MOON 


ORLANDO  SERVES  CAPE  CANAVERAL 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

MR.  ANDREWS,  MEET  MR.  GRAHAM 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Central  publishing. 

These  are  the  two  new  words 
in  weekly  newspapering  which 
are  bobbing  up  as  a  topic  in 
mechanical  conferences  around 
the  country. 

The  small  weekly  today  looks 
to  central  publishing  as  possi¬ 
ble  salvation;  the  large  weekly 
looks  to  central  publishing  as 
possible  expansion. 

The  most  recent  discussion  of 
this  topic  to  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  took  place  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  was  here  that  Tom 
Andrews  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
New  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Leader- 
V indicator,  spoke  on:  “Is  Cen¬ 
tral  Publishing  the  Answer?’’ 

About  the  same  time  we  re¬ 
ceived  answers  to  some  ques¬ 
tions  we  had  directed  to  W.  H. 
Graham  Jr.,  co-owner  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Plains  Publishers,  Fri- 
ona,  Tex.  His  firm  has  pio¬ 
neered  offset  printing  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  and 
presently  is  printing  between 
20  and  25  newspapers  in  the 
Friona  plant. 

We’re  taking  the  liberty  of 


combining  parts  of  Mr.  An¬ 
drews’  speech  with  some  of  Mr. 
Graham’s  answers.  Presented 
as  one  dialogue  their  words  shed 
light  on  whether  central  pub¬ 
lishing  is  the  answer. 

*  *  « 

ANDREWS:  With  a  local  and 
area  situation  staring  me  in  the 
face  that  could  be  solved  by  a 
central  publishing  operation,  I 
firmly  believe  this  could  be  a 
very  important  segment  of  the 
key  family.  At  the  present  time, 
I  publish  two  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  from  one  plant. 

GRAHAM:  Our  plant  was 
originally  built  to  produce  our 
own  publications,  which  at  that 
time — in  the  fall  of  1958 — in¬ 
cluded  the  Farwell  State  Line 
Tribune,  the  Bovina  Blade,  and 
the  Friona  Star. 

6  Papers  in  Small  Area 

ANDREWS:  Twenty  miles 
north  of  our  community,  two 
weekly  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  one  plant.  Twenty 
miles  east,  two  more  weeklies 
are  published  from  one  plant. 
Now,  that  represents  a  total  of 
six  weekly  newspapers,  all 


Do  I  Have  to  Scrap  My  Letterpress 
Equipment  to  Prove  that  I’m  Propssive? 

Brown:  Not  if  you  do  what  we  did. 

Jones:  What’s  that? 

Brown:  Install  photographic  equipment  and  a  Dirats  plate¬ 
making  process. 

Jones:  Photographic  equipment?  That’s  for  offset! 

Brown:  That’s  the  mistake  we  letterpress  people  make.  Pho¬ 
tography  and  plate-making  are  essential  to  the 
modern  letterpress  plant  if  we  want  versatility. 

Jones:  Well,  then,  it’s  the  same  as  for  offset. 

Brown:  Exactly.  You  compose  an  ad  or  a  full  page  by 
stripping  negatives  together.  This  means  you  can  use 
material  from  cold  type,  phototypesetting  or  hot 
metal — whichever  is  cheapest  or  more  convenient. 

Jones:  Sounds  good.  How  about  plate-making? 

Brown:  You  use  Dirats  Presensitized  Metal  and  the  Dirats 
Automatic  Flow-Type  Etcher.  Using  a  vacuum  frame, 
you  transfer  the  negative  on  to  the  Presensitized 
Plate.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  the  etcher,  the 
proper  settings  made  for  etching  depth  and  the 
machine  turned  on.  In  3  minutes  you  have  a  half¬ 
tone,  in  5  minutes  a  wrap-around  plate,  and  in  12 
to  15  minutes  a  deep  etched  combination! 

Jones:  Bet  it  costs  a  mint — 

Brown:  No,  sir!  Dirats  can  prove  that  a  basic  installation 
including  camera,  vacuum  frame,  etcher,  etc.,  has 
been  placed  in  a  number  of  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  for  less  than  $6,000. 

Jones:  that’s  only  a  fraction  compared  to  buying  an 

offset  press! 


See  for  yourself.  We'll  send  you  actual  tear 
sheets.  Enjoy  the  versatility,  economy  and  qual¬ 
ity  you  need  and  still  print  letterpress.  Write  for 
tear  sheets  to  Dirats  Photo-Plate  Comphny, 
Westfield,  Massachusetts. 


within  a  radius  of  20  miles, 
being  produced  in  three  sep¬ 
arate  and  complete  printing 
plants.  The  equipment  of  each 
of  the  three  plants  is  practical¬ 
ly  identical,  the  personnel  is 
much  the  same,  and  the  three 
separate  payrolls  are  much 
alike.  Probably,  the  greatest 
similarity  between  the  three 
newspaper  plants  is  that  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  each  newspaper 
are,  for  the  most  part,  identi¬ 
cal.  Does  it  not  seem  utterly 
ridiculous  to  continue  these 
three  separate  operations  when 
one  central  plant  could  do  the 
job  more  efficiently,  with  better 
quality  and  most  important,  at 
lower  costs? 

GRAHAM:  Since  1958  we 
have  added  other  publications 
of  our  own,  but  our  biggest 
growth  in  volume  has  come 
from  doing  printing  for  other 
publications.  Today,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  we  print  each 
week  varies  considerably.  This 
spring  we  were  printing  as 
many  as  33  in  a  single  week. 
At  the  present  time  the  number 
is  running  between  20  and  25. 

Separate  Identities 

ANDREWS:  Central  publish¬ 
ing  means  making  use  of  one 
centrally  located  facility  for  of¬ 
fice  and/or  production  work  in¬ 
stead  of  several.  A  publisher 
can  purchase  a  group  of  nearby 
or  area  newspapers  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plants  and 
then  merge  business  office  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  into  one  cen¬ 
tral  operation ;  at  the  same  time 
the  identities  of  the  newspapers 
would  still  remain  separate.  Or 
a  publisher  can  join  forces  with 
other  publishers  in  his  general 
area  and  jointly  operate  a  cen¬ 
tral  plant.  This  plant  could  take 
on  any  number  of  variations. 
For  example,  the  central  fa¬ 
cility  might  only  be  the  press¬ 
room,  or  the  composing  depart¬ 
ment,  or  both.  It  could  even 
include  a  central  business  of¬ 
fice  for  all  publications  in¬ 
volved. 

Members  of  the  Family 

GRAHAM:  The  ownership  of 
the  many  papers  printed  by  us 
is  complicated,  but  we  consider 
the  following  papers  to  be 
members  of  our  “family”:  The 
Tribune;  Blade;  Star;  Mach 
Meter  (a  publication  for  Can¬ 
non  Air  Force  Base  at  Clovis) ; 
Strategian  (a  publication  for 
Walker  Air  Force  Base  at  Ros¬ 
well)  ;  Amarillo  Citizen  (a 
paid-circulation  suburban  pa¬ 
per)  ;  Amarillo  American  (a 
free  distribution  paper) ;  Plains 
Farmer  (an  ag^’icultural  publi¬ 
cation  published  in  Plainview). 
None  of  the  other  editors  work 
in  our  plant.  In  all  cases  we 
maintain  editorial  and  adver¬ 


tising  departments — in  fact,  a 
complete  office — in  these  other 
communities. 

ANDREWS:  Like  so  many 
other  publications  in  the  weekly 
field,  I,  too,  am  looking  for 
one  or  several  keys  that  will 
lead  to  consistent  and  substan¬ 
tial  profit  publishing. 

GRAHAM:  The  growth  of 
our  business  has  been  so  rapid 
that  it  has  outstripped  our 
ability  to  finance  it  adequately. 
My  partner,  Joe  Osborn,  and  I 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  keep 
up  with  capital  outlays,  in¬ 
creased  payrolls  and  mounting 
inventory  that  is  necessary-  to 
sustain  this  kind  of  volume. 
Our  volume  the  first  year  was 
around  $80,000 ;  this  year  it  will 
be  somewhere  around  $250,000. 
With  this  kind  of  growth,  which 
is  impossible  to  plan  for,  it  is 
really  a  chore  to  keep  the  money 
rolling  in. 

(Quality  Production 

ANDREWS:  Quality  of  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  and  still  is  a 
major  problem  in  the  weekly 
field.  Here,  too,  the  central 
plant  idea  is  made  to  look  even 
more  attractive. 

GRAHAM:  In  August  of  1958 
we  were  producing  the  Parmer 
County  Newspapers  in  our  plant 
at  Farwell  by  the  letterpress 
system.  We  had  an  excellent 
flat  bed  sheet  fed  press.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  difficult  for  us  to 
handle  the  volume  of  work  that 
we  had  at  that  time;  it  was  also 
difficult  for  us  to  keep  compe¬ 
tent  help. 

ANDREWS:  With  two,  thr^ 
or  four  publishers  pooling  their 
resources  together  to  produce  as 
one  unit  it  is  very  possible  to 
acquire  the  most  modern  equip¬ 
ment  with  which  to  operate. 
Many  times  this  is  financially 
impossible  under  the  separate 
small  plant  set-up.  Another 
factor  to  be  considered,  along 
this  line  of  thought,  is  that  of 
the  new  processes  which  are 
finding  their  way  into  the 
graphic  arts  field  today.  Con¬ 
version  to  processes  other  than 
letterpress — offset,  for  example 
— would  be  much  more  feasible 
with  the  increased  financial  po¬ 
tential  that  would  be  generated 
by  several  publishers  pooling 
their  resources. 

Specialists  in  Offset 

GRAHAM:  Today  we  operate 
an  offset  publication  specializ¬ 
ing  in  newspaper  style  and  for¬ 
mat.  Our  equipment  includes  a 
web  fed  offset  Vanguard  two- 
unit  press,  seven  Justowriter 
units,  two  headliners,  a  Pro- 
Type  photo  composing  machine, 
Miller-Trojan  24-inch  camera, 
IBM  typewriter  and  a  few  odds 
and  ends.  Our  present  invest¬ 
ment  in  equipment  is  somewhere 
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bt'tween  80  and  90  thousand 
dollars.  Naturally,  without  this 
tyr)e  of  equipment  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  produce  a 
larH:e  number  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  as  we  do. 

ANDREWS:  Depending  on 
the  factors  of  geography  and 
location,  it  appears  senseless,  in 
this  present  day  of  squeezed 
profits,  to  maintain  three  or 
four  separate  production  plants 
in  a  given  area,  each  perform¬ 
ing  much  of  the  same  func¬ 
tions,  when  one  plant  could  do 
the  work  more  efficiently  and 
at  less  cost. 

GRAHAM:  Our  schedule  is 
definitely  not  a  smooth  one.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  slack 
on  the  first  and  latter  part  of 
the  week  then  go  like  crazy  in 
the  middle  of  the  week.  This,  of 
course,  is  typical  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  cycle.  As  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  they  are  fairly  ob¬ 
vious.  The  most  important 
would  be  an  overall  savings  in 
production  expenses.  This  is 
true  primarily  because  of  the 
lower  rate  labor  that  we  hire, 
consisting  primarily  of  women. 
We  have  32  persons  on  our  pay¬ 
roll  and  26  are  female.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  simply  converting  our  op¬ 
eration  to  the  offset  process  did 
not  save  us  money  initially. 
The  expenses  were  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  for  several 
months  while  we  were  learning 
the  business,  and  the  product 
was  considerably  worse.  It  was 
very  difficult  for  us  to  get  our 
quality  up  to  acceptable  levels. 
It  was  only  when  we  began  to 
add  volume  that  the  efficiencies 
of  our  plant  revealed  itself. 
This,  of  course,  was  due  to 
lowering  unit  costs  as  the  vol¬ 
ume  increased. 


hazards  of  the  “inadequate  and 
already  obsolete”  Schuylkill 
Expressway,  and  the  Congres¬ 
sional  investigation  into  drug 
prices.  All  of  the  features  are 
staff-produced  by  a  seven-man 
writing  and  production  crew. 
There  are  nine  advertising  solici¬ 
tors  and  the  weekly  claims  cir¬ 
culation  in  35,000  Delaware 
Valley  homes.  They  wrote  600,- 
000  lines  of  display  advertising 
last  year.  The  Mall  is  published 
by  Chancellor  Publications  of 
Glenside  and  bills  itself  "the 
Weekly  Family  Feature  News¬ 
paper.”  Editor  is  Robert  Adle- 
man,  former  radio,  television 
and  newspaper  promotion  writer 
and  former  publisher  of  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Community 
Record.  The  Mall’s  ultimate  goal 


is  75,000  paid  weekly  circulation 
with  five  split  editions  of  15,000 
each  so  as  to  sell  local  adver¬ 
tising  at  competitive  prices  with 
other  community  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

*  •  * 

BIG  GAINER — During  foot¬ 
ball  season,  the  Doa  Palos-Weat 
Side  (Calih)  Star  publishes  a 
special  football  edition  which  is 
mailed  for  delivery  the  morning 
following  the  local  high  school 
games.  It  means  ail  night  work 
after  the  game,  according  to 
Milton  H.  Haitema,  Star  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  he  claims  the  results 
have  been  good.  “It  is  an  an¬ 
swer,  I  believe,  to  the  problems 
weeklies  face  in  giving  their 
readers  the  results  of  local 
games  without  having  to  wait 


nearly  a  week,”  he  adds.  The 
special  edition  is  a  four-page 
tab.  All  advertising  space  is 
sold — some  at  regular  space 
rate  but  without  discount,  and 
some  at  premium  rates,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Haitema. 

«  «  * 

BOOBY  PRIZE?— The  staff 
of  the  North  Little  Rock  (Aide.) 
Times  appreciated  winning  a 
prize  from  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association’s  1961  competition, 
but  the  weekly  couldn’t  use  it. 
Chosen  because  of  its  excellent 
use  of  pictures  in  news  and 
advertising,  the  paper  was 
awarded  $25  worth  of  photo¬ 
engraving  by  a  Little  Rock 
company.  The  Times  is  pub¬ 
lish^  by  the  offset  process  and 
does  not  use  engravings. 


„  T»/r  1  1 

Don  Malcolm 
demonstrates 
advantages  of 

BURGESS  NO-PAC  MATS 


THURSDATA 
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TO  GO  PAW— The  Mall,  a 
year-old  weekly  feature  news¬ 
paper  serving  lower  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  and  the  northern¬ 
most  sections  of  Philadelphia, 
will  soon  start  a  paid-subscrip¬ 
tion  drive  in  anticipation  of  ! 
becoming  a  paid-circulation 
weekly  in  early  1962.  Patterned 
on  the  format  of  a  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  supplement,  the  Mall  aver-  ! 
ages  24  pages  tabloid  size.  One  ; 
one  column,  a  calendar  of  com-  i 
munity  events  is  classified  as  i 
spot  news.  The  remainder,  from  ! 
the  full-page,  front  page  photo 
of  a  celebrity,  historic  shrine  or  ; 
well-known  area  resident 
written  up  in  the  inside  pages, 
is  a  variety  of  columns  and  fea¬ 
tures  aimed  at  an  upper-income 
suburban  audience.  Editorials  | 
tackle  such  problems  as  the  ! 


Don  Malcolm  (left)  with  Robert  Jealouse,  Stereotype  Superintendent  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Don* s  extensive  stereotype  experi¬ 
ence  has  helped  solve  many  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Of  course,  he’s  vitally  interested 
in  showing  what  Burgess  No-Pac 
Mats  can  do.  But  that’s  not  all.  Like 
all  Burgess  men  he  brings  with  him 
Burgess  Plus-Service  . .  .  individual 
attention,  proper  specification  for 
your  equipment,  and  prompt,  fast 
delivery.  Write  for  a  demon^ration 
of  Burgess  No-Pac  Mat  advantages 
today.  No  obligation. 


BURGESS 

CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


Manufacturersand  Distributorsof  Burgess  Newspaper,  Commercial  and  SupremeTona-Tex  Mats 
Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontario 
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MOST  WIDELY  USED 


INTERTYFh 


PIsnt  •  Equipment 


MAILING  ROOM  MERRY-GO-ROUND  here  !$  a  newspaper  sfufRng 
machine  at  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times.  Robert 
Fairbanks  and  Clyde  Kluge  feed  the  machine  while  Roland  Reed,  factory 
representative,  watches  it  work.  Orville  St.  Cyr,  circulation  traffic  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  two  new  machines  are  being  used  to  assemble  the  sections 
of  The  Sunday  Oklahoman  that  are  printed  in  advance.  These  sections 
had  been  put  together  by  hand  before  the  new  machines  were  inetalled. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  have  a  large  force  of  part  time  workers.  The 
machines  handle  five  sections.  Each  will  handle  about  12,000  papers  per 
hour. 


4-Year-Old  Daily  Buys  Larger  Press 


'62  Mid-Atiantic 
Conference  Joins 
With  ANPA  Parley 

The  1962  Mid-Atlantic  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  will  be 
part  of  the  1962  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute’s  Production 
Management  Conference  sched¬ 
uled  for  June  11-13  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association, 
sponsors  of  the  annual  Mid-At¬ 
lantic  Mechanical  Conference, 
have  announced  the  cancellation 
of  the  1962  meeting  so  that  they 
could  join  with  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  in  sponsoring 
the  June  meeting. 

William  D.  Rinehart,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mechanical  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Division  of  the  ANPA-RI, 
stated  that  “having  the  joint 
meeting  will  afford  many  from 
the  Mid- Atlantic  region  their 
first  opportunity  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  annual  national 
ANPA  conference.” 

Of  particular  interest  will  be 
the  second  “Newspaper  Offset 
Conference”  scheduled  for  June 
14  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel.  The 
ANPA  Research  Institute  Off¬ 
set  Conference  will  present  to 
the  many  small  circulation 
newspapers  a  sound  under¬ 
standing  of  offset  so  that  they 
can  evaluate  the  usefulness  of 
'  web  offset  to  their  newspaper. 

\  New  this  year  at  the  confer- 
(  ence  will  be  a  separate  section 
i  devoted  entirely  to  exhibits  for 
web  offset  and  related  equip¬ 
ment.  The  main  section  of  the 
exhibits  will  cover  equipment 
■  for  larger  circulation  letter- 
,  press  newspapers, 
j  The  program  for  the  Produc- 
i  tion  Management  Conference  is 
i  being  drawn  up  by  the  Re- 
i  search  Institute’s  Mechanical 
Committee.  The  program  will  be 
devoted  in  part  to  subjects  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  the  management- 
minded  newspaper  supervisor 
in  the  selection  and  handling  of 
labor  under  his  supervision. 
Other  presentations  will  cover 
new  equipment  and  proper  utili¬ 
zation  of  existing  equipment. 

• 

On  New  York  Staff 

The  Goss  Company  has 
announced  the  transfer  of 
George  Moldenhauer,  sales  rep¬ 
resentative,  from  the  Midwest 
(Chicago)  to  the  East  coast 
sales  office.  With  headquarters 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Moldenhauer 
has  been  assigned  to  the  staff 
headed  by  Frank  Kopp,  man- 
ager-New  York  sales. 


Lima,  Ohio 

The  Lima  Citizen  announced 
at  the  annual  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing  Sept.  27  the  purchase  of  a 
7-unit  Hoe  press,  which  will  be 
in  operation  by  early  1962. 

James  A.  Howenstine  and  Sam 
Kamin,  co-publishers,  pictured 
the  purchase  as  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  continued  sup¬ 
port  of  subscribers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  for  the  four-year-old 
newspaper. 

The  press,  with  two  drives 
and  folders,  was  purchased  from 


the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  It  was  used  by  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  until  its  merger 
with  the  Times-Star. 

Wayne  Current,  Citizen  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  press  will  print 
at  the  rate  of  30,000  papers  an 
hour,  and  Mr.  Howenstine,  presi¬ 
dent,  reported  that  the  Citizen 
showed  a  profit  for  the  second 
year  in  succession.  The  Citizen 
was  launched  as  a  community 
enterprise  on  July  1,  1957,  and 
it  has  1,100  stockholders. 


STEREO  FOUNDRY  —  How  tho 
seen*  has  changed  in  the  past 
few  years!  This  is  a  view  of  the 
automated  equipment  (MA.N. 
machine,  etc.)  in  the  plant  of 
Oklahoma  City  newspapers.  Mol¬ 
ten  metal  flows  through  pipes  to 
casting  machines;  used  plates  go 
by  conveyor  to  remelting  pot. 

Miss  Cobb’s  ‘Dream’ 
Plant  Is  Finished 

Morganton,  N.  C. 
The  News-Herald  held  Open 
House  Oct.  29  in  its  new  pub¬ 
lishing  plant. 

Construction  of  the  stream¬ 
lined  plant  was  carried  out  un¬ 
der  a  motivation  which  prob¬ 
ably  had  its  beginning  in  the 
mind  of  the  late  Miss  Beatrice 
Cobb,  editor  and  publisher  from 
1916  until  her  death  in  1959. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  T.  G.  Cobb,  founder  of  the 
News-Herald,  and  for  many 
years  she  was  secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Prior  to  her  death.  Miss 
Cobb  had  the  press  building 
constructed  and  a  highspeed  36- 
page  press  installed. 

The  new  building  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Beatrice  Cobb  Foun¬ 
dation  and  is  leased  to  the 
News-Herald  Publishing  Co. 

The  building  combines  all  the 
newspaper’s  operations  under 
one  roof. 

J.  D.  Fitz  is  publisher;  W. 
Stanley  Moore  is  editor;  James 
F.  Cornwall  is  production  su¬ 
perintendent.  When  Miss  Cobb 
incorporated  the  company  they 
became  stockholders  and  were 
elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company. 
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API  Seminar 
On  Produolion 


New  Printing  Piate 
Offered  Newspapers 

Chicac^o 

A  new  type  of  printing  plate 
— Metalite — has  been  developt  d 
by  chemists  and  engineers  of 
Van  Tuyl  Associates,  Inc., 
which  by-passes  the  conven¬ 
tional  stereotype  method  used 
by  newspapers. 

The  Metalite  printing  plate 
offers  newspapers  savings  in 
floor  space,  ink,  paper,  power, 
labor  and  maintenance.  Metal¬ 
ite  requires  no  metal  pot  for 
reclaim,  it  is  100%  recoverable 
by  grinding,  according  to  Fred 
M.  Jemt,  president  of  Van 
Tuyl  Associates. 

The  process  eliminates  the 
need  of  mat  rollers,  scorcher, 
metal  pot  and  metal,  shaver 
and  beveler.  Replacing  them 
with  a  direct  pressure  press  to 
mold  the  matrix,  and  a  casting 
press  to  cast  the  plates. 

The  plate  is  cast  .066  thick, 
weighs  but  %  of  a  pound,  re¬ 
ducing  the  cylinder  weight  from 
400#  to  50#.  Plates  cast  at  the 
rate  of  four  a  minute.  Color 
pages  are  registered  when 
molded  for  perfect  alignment. 
Ink  has  an  affinity  for  the  met¬ 
alite  alloy  and  less  ink  is  re¬ 
quired,  this  makes  a  better 
printing  job  as  well  as  elimi¬ 
nating  mist  on  the  press. 

Metalite  plates  can  be  used 
as  pattern  plates  for  national 
advertisers.  This  replaces  the 
matrix  now  sent  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  Newspapers  will  elimi¬ 
nate  flat  casting  and  get  a  bet- 
I  ter  reproduction  of  the  ads.  Van 
Tuyl  engineers  are  prepared  to 
advise  any  newspaper  of  the 
process,  lay  out  their  plant  re¬ 
quirements  and  make  full  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  equipment. 
I  The  process  is  under  the  stereo¬ 
type  control  and  any  man  now 
I  casting  lead  plates  can  cast  a 
I  Metalite  plate.  Van  Tuyl  Asso- 
i  dates  have  their  headquarters 
at  5847  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  30,  Ill. 


in  performance 
...that’s  the 

STAR  SELECTRO-MATIG  QUADDER 


Experience  has  proved  that  any  ma¬ 
chine  equipped  with  a  Selectro-Matic 
Quadder  will  increase  “white  space" 
composition  as  much  as  56%. 

With  a  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  in¬ 
stalled  on  your  slug  casting  machine, 
you  can  set  display  composition,  news 
heads,  TV  listings  and  classified  ads . . . 
faster  and  with  less  operator  effort. 

Because  quadded  work  is  profitable, 
your  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  installa¬ 
tion  will  be  completely  paid  for,  out  of 
increased  production,  in  about  a  year's 
time.  So,  you  can  see  that  a  Star 
Quadder  on  your  line  casting  machine 
is  a  money-making  investment ...  not 
an  expense. 


PfUtUuUf  Pnedd 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Cdiimdted  qiuett 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckson  2-6105 


mmOk  1327  BIKMWAY.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  mOm.  CHICA60  •  MINNCAPOllS  •  LOS  AMOiS  •  OCNVU 
SO.  ACTON.  MASS.  •  PANH  (LINeCASTINO  CANADA  LTD.  MONTKM.  amp  ascnts  owntAS 
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design 
for  savings 


Rome,  New  York 


erectors.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
128  pages  and  a  speed  capability 
of  40,000  copies  an  hour.  It  re¬ 
places  a  64-page  Goss  press 
which  the  Breeze  install^  in 
1954. 


ct  teait'- 


Torrance,  Calif.  inienype  for 

The  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  Pctersburg,  Fla. 

,3  Still  being  made  up  m  Re-  ^he  St.  Petersburg  Times  got 
dondo  Beach  as  it  has  b^n  a  whale  of  a  bargain  recently- 

^  ^  a  ^15,000  Intertype  machine  for 

m  1894-but  It  is  now  printed  in  ^^out  $500,  thanks  to  the  skill- 
Torrance.  ful  fingers  of  the  Composing 

Formal  dedication  of  an  aux-  ^^^hinist  department. 

iliajT  plant  here  took  pl^e  re- 
cently  with  Gen.  James  H.Doo-  ^ 

little,  chaiiroan  of  the  board  of  specifications,”  explained 
Space  T^hnology  Laboratories  ^  ^1,  machinist, 

nc.,  pushing  the  button  to  start 

e  new  press.  n  tion,  good  for  another  20  years. 

“Emergence  of  the  South  Bay  ^  ^  ^ 

area — the  area  covered  by  the  ,  ^  u  ca 

Daily  Braeze-as  the  ‘space  cap-  less  than  $500,  for  about  50  new 
itaP  of  the  world  prompted  us  ^  new  machine  runs 

n  1  rk  I-4.4.I  »»  A  around  $15,000.” 
to  invite  General  Doolittle,  said  rrn.  j  ^  ^  i  j  iu 

Robert  L.  Curry,  editor  and  pub-  department  worked  on  the 

lisher.  “We  dedicate  our  new 
facility  to  the  expanding  space 

industry  which  is  so  important  explained, 

to  our  future”  completely 

The  Breeze  auxiliary  plant  rebuilt,  but  it  provided  valuable 

. _ experience  for  our  assistant 

houses  a  nine-unit  Scott  press,  .  .  „ 

stereotype  equipment,  mailing  ...  ,  . 

room  and  paper  storage.  Other  In  all,  25  line-casting  machine 
departments  of  the  Breeze  con-  Oncluding  this  one)  handle  the 
tinue  operating  at  the  Redondo  daily  flow  of  Tmes  copy. 

The  paper  is  made  up  in  Re-  Fred  Paul  Named  MS 

S;  .h/rar.TkenT  n.e^  Of  ChiCagO  TribUne 

senger  to  the  new  plant — a  dis-  Chicago 

tance  of  about  a  mile — where  Appointment  of  Fred  Paul  as 

plates  are  cast  and  placed  on  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  press.  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  an- 

Eventually,  the  plant  at  the  nounced  here  by  L.  M.  Gossett, 
Torrance  Boulevard  site  will  be  production  manager  of  the 
completed  to  house  editorial,  ad-  newspaper, 
yertising,  business  and  compos-  Mr.  Paul  has  served  as  me- 
ing  room.  Plans  have  been  chanical  engineer  for  the  de- 
drawn,  but  no  date  has  been  set  partment  since  November,  1959. 
for  starting  the  new  plant.  Prior  to  joining  the  Tribune,  he 
The  Scott  press  was  obtained  was  associated  for  13  years  with 
from  the  Fresno  Bee  and  in-  the  Goss  Company,  division  of 
stalled  at  the  Breeze  plant  by  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc.,  as  an 
the  Loyal  S.  Dixon  Co.,  press  assistant  field  superintendent. 


Nai  time  you  take  a  close  took  at  your  remelting  operation, 

the.NO'lAN  man  to  coll.  He's  worked  on  remcit  systems 
5^IC%-ging  in  sile  from  less  than  one  ton  to  70  tons  —  ond 

chances  ore  he's  already  come  up  with  the  right  answer 
pto  a  problem  similar  to  yours.  His  suggestions,  yours 
-  '-^^^^YI^tKout  cost  or  obligation,  could  prove  invaluable  in 

pla't'’i'’9.  A  letter  or  phone  call  will  bring  him  to  you. 


NOLAN  REMELTER  and  MELTEVATOR- ANOTHER  PERFECT  TEAM! 


The  standard  of  leading  newspapers  the  world  overt 

NOLAN's  unique  engineering  service 

adopts  performance-proved  basic 

design  to  your  specific  needs  — 

at  no  more  than  you  pay  for  "off 

the  shelf"  equipment.  ’ 


^  wr  ^  Designed  for  better 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Applies  powder  •  Practical  operation 

Have  yoer  rollers  when  yen  need  them! 


for  full  Irtformaiion  on  NOLAN's  "design  for  savings" 
...  a  modern  remelt  installation  for  your  paper's  needs. 


Write 


collect 


CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

SOOO  CALVERT  RD.  COLLEGE  PARK,  MO.  PHONE  UNI 
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5  Texas  Weeklies  Go 
To  Offset  Printing 

Five  South  Texas  newspapers 
recently  went  on  edition  with  a 
new  12-paf;e  Goss  Suburban  web 
offset  press.  These  weeklies  are 
products  of  the  newly  formed 
Trans-Texas  Publishing  Co.  The  a,n  addi1 
five  are  headed  by  the  Seguin  able  for 
Gazette,  home  publication  of  the 
company. 


A  new  Goss  press  was  the  be  added  in  the  future  to  bring  Texas  planned  to  create  a  mim- 
first  item  of  equipment  to  be  the  Suburban  press  up  to  its  ber  of  additional  publications 
housed  in  an  industrial  building  full  capacity  of  24  full  size  or  and  would  possibly  consolidate 
currently  being  remodeled  to  48  tabloid  pages.  others  as  soon  as  the  new  quar- 

accomm^ate  the  entire  Trans-  John  Taylor,  president  of  ters  were  completed.  He  jnir- 

Texas  printing  department  by  Trans-Texas  and  publisher  of  chased  the  Gazette  in  1954.  He 
early  1962.  When  completed,  this  the  Gazette,  stated:  “Formation  was  previously  with  the  editorial 
building  will  contain  over  10,000  of  Trans-Texas  Publishing  Co.  department  of  the  San  Antonio 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  was  brought  about  by  our  com-  (Texas)  Light. 

'' “  ‘  ’  plete  confidence  in  the  future  of  • 

this  giant  region  and  in  the  Qajly  3||(|  WCBklV 
Ample  space  has  also  been  future  of  the  offset  process.”  ^  *1  u  1  A  ^ 

provided  for  additional  units  to  Mr.  Taylor  added  that  Trans-  SWllCH  tO  UflS6t 

London,  Ohio 
Central  Ohio  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  begun  web-offset  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  daily  Madinon 
Frees  and  weekly  Plain  City 
Advocate  on  a  Vanguard  news¬ 
paper  press. 

C.  Carlton  Hartley,  publi.sher, 
said  the  use  of  spot  color  on 
pages  of  the  Madison  Press, 
daily  circulation  of  5,000  and  the 
Advocate  with  circulation  of 
3,000,  led  to  purchase  of  the 
Vanguard  press  from  the  Cott¬ 
rell  Company,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Conversion  to  web-offset 
means  that  Central  Ohio  opera¬ 
tions  will  change  to  all  photo¬ 
composition.  Both  papers  were 
printed  previously  by  letterpress. 

The  3-unit  Vanguard  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  printing  and  folding  a 
16-page  standard  size  newspaper 
at  the  rate  of  12,500  an  hour. 
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E&P  Color  Reproduction 
Awards  Won  bv  6  Dailies 

151  Papers  Submit  2.543 
Entries  To  Set  New  Record 
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The  Winners 

THREE  COLORS  AND  BLACK 

(Circulation  under  100,000) 

Newspaper:  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  A  Newe 
Tribune. 

Advertiser:  American  Bakeries  Co.,  Chicago. 
Agency:  Young  A  Rubicam,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

(Story  on  page  20) 

(Circulation  100,000*250,000) 

Newspaper:  Sew  Orleana  (La.)  Statea-Item. 
Advertiser:  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Ck).  (Winston 
cigarets). 

Agency:  Wm.  Esty  Co. 

(Story  on  page  28) 

(Circulation  over  250,000) 

Newspaper:  Minneapolia  (Minn.)  Star  A  Tribune. 
Advertiser:  (^.  A.  Hormel  A  Co. 

Agency:  BBDO. 

(Story  on  page  24) 

ONE  COLOR  AND  BLACK 

(Circulation  under  100,000) 

Newspaper:  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance. 
Advertiser:  Pepsi-Cola  (Company’s  *‘Teem.** 
Agency:  BBDO. 

(Story  on  page  69) 

(Circulation  100,000*250,000) 

Newspaper:  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star. 
Advertiser:  Corby’s  Whiskey  (Jas.  Barclay  A  Co., 
Ltd.,  Detroit,  division  of  Hiram-Walker*(3ooder* 
ham  A  Worts). 

Agency:  Ross  Roy — Broedee,  Smith,  French  A  Dor* 
ranee,  Inc.,  Detroit 
(Story  on  page  26) 

(Circulation  over  250, (KM)) 

Newspaper:  Kanaaa  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

Advertiser:  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Agency:  Benton  A  Bowles,  Inc. 

(Story  on  page  22) 
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San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Conversion  to  offset  reproduc¬ 
tion  with  a  Vanguard  web-offset 
press  has  been  completed  here 
by  Christopher  Press,  printers 
of  the  weekly  Alamo  Messenger 
and  Spanish-language  La  Voz. 
La  Voz,  with  weekly  circulation 
of  10,000  in  the  greater  San 
Antonio  area,  will  be  printed  on 
the  Vanguard  as  an  eight-page 
tabloid,  while  the  Alamo  Mes¬ 
senger,  with  circulation  of  32,- 
000  per  week,  averages  12 
standard  pages. 
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Imperial  extends  a  hearty  congratu¬ 
lation  to  the  winners  of  the  E  and  P 
Color  Reproduction  Award.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  six 
winning  newspapers,  five  are  con¬ 
sistent  users  of  Imperial’s  Service 
Plan  for  control  of  their  type  metal 
supplies. 


Going  to  Offset 

The  Citizen  Newspapers  of 
La  Grange,  Ill.,  will  convert  to 
offset  next  Spring  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  Goss  Urbanite 
web  offset  press  and  auxiliary 
platemaking  equipment,  Fred 
G.  Tuttle  Sr.,  has  announced. 

Current  plans  call  for  the 
Citizen  to  retain  its  hot  type 
equipment  for  composition  and 
to  use  offset  for  printing. 


Crabtree  Order 

Thirty  units  of  presses  which 
the  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
of  London  is  installing  were  or¬ 
dered  from  R.  W.  Crabtree  & 
Sons,  Ltd.  (E&P,  Oct.  14,  pag^ 
66) .  The  British  firm  was  origi¬ 
nally  associated  with  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  of  the  United  States. 


IMPERIAL 

CHICAOO  BO 


TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  7  PHILADELPHIA  3A 
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NEWSROOM— compact  arranqamant  of  city  desk  and  reporters'  desks 
at  News-Dispatch  with  departmental  offices  along  the  side. 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  showing  classified  counter  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  individual  office  space  for  each  ad  salesman  in  background. 


Operating  adjustments... 

are  quick  and  simple  on  the  Hoe  Colormatic. 
One  all-purpose  wrench,  inserted  at  the  points 
shown... 1  adjusts  stroke  of  inking  cylinders... 
2  reverses  cylinder  for  R.O.P.  color...  3  sets 
and  locks  impression...  4  disengages  and  5 
re-engages  overload  release  clutch. 


DESIGNERS  OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
316  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  lilinois 


CENTRAL  6-1333 


•  ARCHITECTURE 

•  ENGINEERING 

•  PLANNING 


910  East  138th  Street,  NewYork  64,  N.Y. 
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Michigan  City 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


interior  office  and  production 
area  design.  The  building  has 
full  ceiling  lighting  throughout 
the  ground  floor  work  areas  and 
is  air-conditioned  throughout, 
with  the  exception  of  the  stereo¬ 
typing  and  pressrooms.  The 
exterior  is  flnished  in  attractive 
dark  blue  brick  and  gray-glazed 
tile. 

Robert  C.  Averitt,  News-Dis¬ 
patch  general  manager,  who 
directed  the  remodeling  pro¬ 
gram,  said  the  newly-acquired 
Goss  press  doubles  the  page 
capacity  for  a  single  press  run 
from  32  to  64  pages.  Equipped 
to  print  full  color,  the  Goss 
straight-line  press  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Newspapers. 

New  mechanical  equipment 
installed  includes  a  Ludlow  type- 
caster,  a  Meltivator  metal- 
remelter,  and  a  new  Robertson 
engraving  camera  which  will 
permit  full-page  size  photoen¬ 
gravings  to  be  made.  A  modern¬ 
ized  telephone  system  permits 
circumvention  of  the  office 
switchboard  on  outgoing  local 
calls. 

The  News-Dispatch  is  one  of 
three  newspapers  owned  by 
Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  whose 
headquarters  is  at  Wabash,  Ind. 

DISCOVER  THE  I 
DOLLAR 
DIFFERENCE!  i 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

Thw*  soft  synihatic  rollars  turn 
out  tha  claon,  claar  typa  raodan 
lika.  Halftonas  sporkla.  Ads  look 
battar,  sail  battar.  Spoca  Is  aosiar 
to  tall  I  Evan  wont  ads  Improva, 
coma  door,  claon,  buyar-invitingl 
You  bIvo  your  community  tha  naws- 
popor  of  which  it  it  proud.  AND 
you  sovo  monay  with  OX  I  Run  at 
top  tpoodt,  sova  on  raBrinding 
costs  and  meat  your  tight  t^adulat 
right  on  tha  dot  through  axtro 
long,  dopondobla  lifal  Equip  now 
with  DX.  It  poytl 

Pul  progress:  in 
your  pressroom 
gellDPAIiS! 

Grinding  facilities 
at  all  four  plants 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1  N  Y  •  CHIC  AGO  8.  ILL 
HUNTINGTON  PARK  CAL 
CHAMBLIE  GA  •  MARLBORO.  MASS 


L  A.  Times 
Revamps  Floor 


For  Ad  Dept. 


Los  Angeles 
An  entire  floor  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  building  has  been  mod¬ 
ernized  and  renovated  to  pro¬ 
vide  headquarters  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times’  display  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

The  area  specially  designed  to 
produce  Times’  linage  in  with 
top  efficiency  in  comfortable  and 
attractive  surroundings  was 
provided  by  taking  over  a  floor 
formerly  leased  to  the  State  of 
California. 


NEW  OPERATION — Mrs.  Mark  C.  Honeywell  (far  left),  widow  of  the 
late  Don  Nixon  and  president  of  the  Dispatch  Publishing  Co.,  joins  in¬ 
spection  tour  of  Michigan  City  News-Dispatch  plant.  Others,  left  to 
right,  are:  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Nixon,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion;  Robert  C.  Averitt,  general  manager;  artd  Charles  Pearman,  archi¬ 
tect.  At  a  typesetting  machine  is  Elmer  Hecht. 


Press  Expansion 
For  This  Week 

A  multi-million  dollar  pro¬ 
gram  for  increasing  capacity 
and  four-color  flexibility  of  the 
rotogravure  presses  used  to 
print  This  Week  is  announced 
by  Ben  Wright,  president  of  the 
magazine.  Equipment  installa¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  for  completion 
by  the  Fall  of  1962.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  new  equipment 
will  cost  between  $4  and  $5 
million. 

Affected  will  be  those  presses 
used  to  print  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  magazine  at  all  five 
plants  of  Alco-Gravure,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Publication  Corporation, 
which  are  located  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.;  Chicago;  Glen  Bumie 
(Baltimore),  Md. ;  Memphis; 
and  Los  Angeles. 

This  Week’s  print-orders  have 
set  new  records  for  the  publish- 
^  ing  industry  three  times  in  Oc- 
!  tober  alone,  and  on  November  5 
will  exceed  15,000,000  copies. 


Time-tested 
job-engineered 
equipment 
for  newspaper 
production 
Since  1928... 


235  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittier.  California 


Address  Imprints 
From  Roll  Tapes 

A  rotary  head  heat-transfer 
machine  has  been  announced  by 
Cheshire,  Inc.,  Chicago  manu¬ 
facturer  of  high-speed  automatic 
labeling  equipment.  The  new 
unit  heat-transfers  address 
imprints  to  printed  pieces  from 
roll  tapes  or  pack  form  masters 
prepared  with  carbon  imprints 
on  the  reverse  side.  These  tapes 
or  forms  can  be  prepared  on  all 
electronic  data  processing  sys¬ 
tems. 

Printed  pieces  can  be  fed  into 
the  unit  at  variable  speeds  up  to 
14,000  per  hour.  By  use  of  heat, 
the  carbon  address  imprint  is 
transferred  to  the  piece  as  it 
passes  beneath  the  tape  or  form. 
The  result  is  a  clear  imprint  of 
highest  quality,  achiev^  in  a 
non-stop,  fully-automatic  opera¬ 
tion. 


Flatbed  to  Tubular 

Cadillac,  Mich. 

The  Cadillac  Evening  News 
is  being  printed  on  a  20-page 
tubular  stereotype  press  after 
being  produced  on  a  Duplex 
Flatbed  for  the  past  50  years. 
Installation  of  the  new  press  is 
a  part  of  an  expansion  prog^ram 
begun  early  this  year. 


Ready  for  Color  , 

The  Forrest  City  (Ark.) 
Times-Herald  is  installing  a 
new  Goss  Cox-O-Type  news 
press.  It  will  have  an  attach¬ 
ment  for  printing  spot  color. 
The  Times-Herald  is  a  daily 
published  by  Fred  McCollum  Sr. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBL 


All  display  divisions  are  now 
assigned  to  specific  portions  of  a 
single  area  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspaper  linage. 

Along  one  wall  a  series  of 
executive  offices  is  linked  to  the 
great  comer  office  of  Emil  Hart¬ 
ford,  advertising  director. 

The  general  advertising  sales 
offices  line  one  side  of  this 
seventh  fioor  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising  sales  offices  the  other. 

Flow  Provided 

Ideas  become  copy  on  each 
side  of  the  department  and  flow 
back  to  the  general  display  ad¬ 
vertising  desk  and  to  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  check  quarters 
on  the  fourth  wall. 

The  central  area  includes  a 
conference  room  where  32  per¬ 
sons  may  gather  about  a  long 
table. 

Smaller  conference  rooms  are 
located  opposite  the  retail  area. 
The  retail  advertising  section  it¬ 
self  is  departmentalized  into 
sections  for  retail  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising,  and  into 
the  Home  Magazine  staff’s  head¬ 
quarters.  Home  economics  and 
merchandising  divisions  also 
have  special  zones  in  the  care¬ 
fully  engineered  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  floor. 

• 

10  More  Press  Units 
In  1962  Program 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  daily 
and  Sunday,  has  announced  a 
program  in  which  two  press 
units  will  be  added  early  in 
1962,  providing  a  total  press  ca¬ 
pacity  of  16  units  at  that  time. 
In  addition,  another  eight  units 
have  been  ordered  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  operation  by  the 
fall  of  1962.  A  new  platecasting 
machine  and  associated  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  will  also  be  in¬ 
stalled  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
added  press  facility. 
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137  South  Ave.,  Garwood.  New  Jersey 


Linofilm  Linked 
With  Gompuler 
For  Transiaiion 


.  iiiKS.  i'lu  uiiiicuiiy  vvi 

Tlie  Linonlm  photooomposi-  .  ”  .  .  _ '  • 

.  ,  j  ,  I,  tered  in  programminj 

tion  system,  developed  bv  Mer-  .  .  ,  ,7 

1  ‘i  I  •  4.  n  puter  to  provide  all 

genthaler  Linotype  Company,  is  jg 

being  used  to  convert  automati-  '  ® 
rally  the  output  of  an  experi-  * 

mental  Russian  translating  com-  II  *1 

puter  into  a  reproducible  Eng-  M8n3§^6r  N3lll6d 

lish  text.  Vancoui 

Until  recently  the  output  of 
the  translator  was  pnnted  out  ,  .. 

on  an  electric  tvnewriter-  how-  Production  manager  o 
on  an  electric  typeiAriier,  now  Columbian,  t 

ever,  the  pnnted  material  pro-  r-  ^  xt  o/*  ’ 

,  ,  .  .iT-  4  r  E.  C.  Newton,  26-yea 

duced  in  this  manner  was  not  of  _ .  ' 

a  typographic  quality  satisfac- 
torj^  fo?  the  wide  cireulation  in- 

tended,  and  it  was  necessary  joined  the 

to  re-do  the  material  completely  y^r  after 

4  j--4_:i..,4;  _  o.,u„4:  as  foreman  of  News 

pnor  to  distnbution.  Substi-  _  „  , 

tuting  a  Linofilm  Photo  Unit  t'®.,  Seattle. 

for  the  electric  typewriter  re-  - 

suits  in  a  book  quality  printout  . 

on  film  or  paper  suitable  for  T 

reproduction  by  offset  or  letter-  I 

In  the  language  translator 
computer  system,  the  manually 
operated  keyboard  used  in  a 
conventional  Linofilm  installa- 
tion  is  not  required  as  the  com- 
puter  produces  the  necessary 
signals  to  control  the  Linofilm  A 

Photo  Unit.  The  output  of  the 
computer  is  tape  which  contains 


PHOTO  TYPESETTER — The  new  Protype  marketed  by  Protype  Graphics, 
Division  of  Electrographic  Corporation,  New  York,  embodies  several 
improvements  as  a  useful  machine  in  photographic  type  composition. 
Roll-up  paper  integrated  into  the  machine  enables  the  operator  to  set 
continuous  copy. 


Eliminate  costly  hand-scrub¬ 
bing  of  removable  fountains. 

Let  this  modern,  proved 
cleaning  machine  do  the  work 
automatically  —  let  mechan¬ 
ical  agitation  free  employees 
for  profitable  work. 


The  hearty  acceptance  of  the  Model  K  by  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  is  further  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  Elrod 
as  basic  equipment  for  strip  material  requirements. 

Six  different  Elrod  models  are  now  available  to  meet 
practically  any  need— daily  newspapers  (over  70%  of  all 
those  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  use  Elrods),  week¬ 
lies,  publications,  job  printing,  circular  or  poster  print¬ 
ing,  or  any  plant  wanting  to  control  its  own  production. 
Many  present  Elrod  users  profit  by  installing  a  Model  K  as 
supplementary  equipment  for  continuous  production  of 
certain  largely-used  material. 

Each  Elrod  model  is  simply  designed  to  produce  high- 
quality  material.  Supplied  electric- heated  or  gas-heated; 
molds  up  to  18-points  are  interchangeable  on  all  Elrods. 


•  Cuts  Hand  Labor  to  Less 
Than  5  Minutes 

•  Cuts  Cleaning  Time  in  Half 

•  Eliminates  Fire  Hazards 

•  Assures  Complete  Cleaning 


WRITE  FOR 
INFORMATION  TO 


Send  for  your 
tree  copy  of  this 
new  folder  on  the 
Model  K  Elrod 


Ludlow  Typograph  Compciny 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


Fast  Stock  Table 
Composition  from 
Pre-Punched  Tape 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Automation  is  moving  into 
stock  market  reporting  here. 

Most  stock  tables  in  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
are  now  set  into  type  by  an  op¬ 
erator  who  has  to  punch  only 
the  figures  for  the  stock  price 
and  net  change.  The  operator 
does  not  have  to  spell  the  name 
of  a  single  company. 

The  new  system  was  made 
possible  by  data  processing  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  type  normally 
used  to  feed  information  to  com¬ 
puters.  The  newspaper  bought 
three  machines  from  Friden, 
Inc.,  for  $8,000  to  set  up  the 
system. 

One  man  can  now  keyboard  in 
about  an  hour  and  10  minutes 
the  tables  that  formerly  re¬ 
quired  the  work  of  15  operators 
for  20  minutes  each,  according 
to  Donald  Dissly,  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  Company. 

“This  will  permit  our  mechan¬ 
ical  department  to  set  more  late 
news  into  type  just  before  edi¬ 
tion  times,”  said  Mr.  Dissly. 
“The  men  who  were  setting  the 
stock  tables  can  set  straight 
matter  now.” 

How  does  it  all  work? 

Names  of  all  stocks  listed  on 
the  New  York  and  American 
Stock  exchanges  have  been  pre¬ 
punched  in  a  tape  that  will  be 
used  every  time  a  stock  table  is 
set.  The  pre-punched  tape  is 


.^JBMESOO 

STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM 
STEREOTYPE  CHASES 


The  Best  Known  CHASES 
In  The  Graphic  Arts  Industry. 

The  Best  Yen  Can  Bny! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Choice  in 
stereotype  departments  where  ritidihr 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Consider  These  Features 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steel  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  Inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotjrpe  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  Ci^  1,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coast-to-coasL 
handle  AMSCO  products. 


STOCK  OPERATION — Richard  Kelley,  new  processes  coordinator  at 
the  Louisville  newspapers,  keys  stock  prices  on  an  add  punch.  Unit  at 
right  contains  pre-punched  tape  containing  names  ot  stock  exchange 
firms.  At  rear  is  unit  that  blends  the  two  tapes  and  sends  information 
to  linecasting  machines.  The  information  is  duplicated  on  the  monitoring 
typewriters  (rear). 


stored  in  the  first  unit. 

The  operator  of  the  new 
equipment  uses  a  keyboard  simi¬ 
lar  to  an  adding  machine.  He 
punches  the  price  and  net 
change  into  a  tape. 

The  name  tape  and  the  price 
tape  are  blended  in  a  third  uniL 
This  unit  sends  electrical  im¬ 
pulses  ov’er  a  wire  to  another 
point  in  the  composing  room. 
The  impulses  punch  another 
tape,  which  is  fed  into  line-cast¬ 
ing  machines,  setting  the  type. 

“We’ve  been  working  for  five 
years  to  get  this  system  per¬ 
fected  and  this  is  the  first  time 
it’s  been  used  by  a  newspaper 
for  this  purpose,”  Mr.  Dissly 
said. 

“The  equipment  also  can  be 
used  for  setting  such  things  as 
weather  data  and  election  re¬ 
turns,”  he  said. 

Stock  market  tables,  with  a 
great  deal  of  repetitive  matter 
and  the  setting  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany  names  day  after  day 
seemed  “perfect  for  automa- 
I  tion,”  according  to  Mr.  Dissly. 


An  order  has  been  placed  for 
a  duplicate  set  of  equipment 
that  will  make  it  possible  to 
automate  setting  of  all  stock 
tables  for  the  newspaper. 

• 

Scherer  Retires; 
Improved  Engraving 

Detroit 

Ernest  Scherer,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Detroit  News 
engraving  department  and 
developer  of  improved  engraving 
techniques,  has  retired. 

Mr.  Scherer,  67,  came  to  the 
News  in  December,  1948,  after 
serving  19  years  as  engraving 
superintendent  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  and  the 
Minneapolis  Times. 

Earlier,  at  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Bee-News  he  developed  Rolup 
ink  as  a  substitute  for  the  dusty 
irritant  that  had  plagued 
engraving  rooms.  He  also  devel¬ 
oped  and  marketed  a  hot  top 
and  cold  top  enamel  for 
engraving  plates. 


New  Justowriter 
Prepares  Tapes 
For  Linecasting 

Friden,  Inc.,  announces  the 
Line  Casting  Control  Ju.sto- 
writer  (LCC-S)  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  faster,  more  efficient 
typesetting  techniques. 

This  new  machine  embodies 
in  one  compact  unit  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  to  prei)are, 
correct,  and  duplicate  code- 
punched,  6-channel  tape  for 
controlling  the  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  machines.  Codes  in  the 
tape  will  direct  an  automatic 
linecaster  to  set  and  justify  each 
type  line,  including  the  required 
spacing  and  quadding  at  the 
end  of  paragraphs. 

Basically  the  Justowriter 
LCC-S  consists  of  a  heavy-duty 
electric  typing  component,  a 
tape  punch  for  recording  charac¬ 
ters  and  functions,  and  a  tape 
reader  for  automatically  typing 
and  punching  from  previously 
punched  tape. 

A  proportional  spacing 
mechanism  is  provided  so  that 
the  typed  characters  have  the 
same  unit  spacing  values  as  the 
unit  cut  matrices  used  on  tape- 
controlled  linecasting  machines. 

The  Justowriter  LCC-S  opera¬ 
tor  follows  a  simplified  procedure 
to  adjust  line  length  and  space- 
band  settings.  A  front-reading 
scale  indicates  exact  measure. 

Through  the  combined  use  of 
the  word-space  selector  switch 
and  justification  cams,  space- 
band  settings  (minimum  thick¬ 
ness  and  expansion)  are  set 
accurately,  and  may  be  reset 
quickly  if  the  type  size  is 
changed. 

By  manually  typing  on  a 
standard  typewriter  keyboard, 
copy  is  simultaneously  repro¬ 
duced  in  two  distinctly  separate 
forms:  coded  paper  tape  and  a 
readable  proof. 

Typing  errors  detected  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  operator  can  be 
deleted  and  corrected  in  the  tape 
from  the  keyboard  position. 
Corrections  and  alterations 
marked  later  by  the  proofreader 
are  returned  to  the  Justowriter 
for  preparing  a  final,  errorless 
tape.  Then  the  original  tape  is 
inserted  in  the  machine’s  reader, 
which  automatically  duplicates 
the  codes  in  a  new  tape — between 
correction  points — and  types 
another  proof  copy. 

Just  before  a  correction  point 
the  operator  stops  the  reading, 
manually  keyboards  the  correct 
coding  into  the  revised  tape, 
then  activates  automatic  read¬ 
ing,  punching,  and  typing  up  to 
the  next  change. 
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Bomb  Report 
Protest  Hit 


World  Wide 


{Continued  from  page  46) 


be  unique.  If  a  photographer, 
for  example,  shoots  a  photo 
essay  on  a  local  hospital  it  must 
be  i)ioneering  new  techniques  in 
surgery  or  developing  some  new 
type  of  medical  procedure.  And 
the  photographer’s  pictures 
should  clearly  show  the  new 
development. 

‘‘When  someone  else  in  another 
city  sees  this  essay,”  Desfor 
remarked,  ‘‘his  reaction  should 
be:  ‘This  is  something  we  should  Busy  as  Desfor  is,  when  the  in  1938  and  was  transferred  to 
have’.”  occasion  demands  it  he  is  also  Baltimore  for  his  first  assign- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  photog-  accustomed  to  working  closely  ment.  He  drew  a  Washington 
rapher  should  not  throw  left-  with  photographers  by  mail.  He  beat  in  1939  and  then  moved 
over  news  photographs  into  his  will  always  answer  letters  from  into  foreign  assignments  during 
waste-basket  too  hastily.  He  photographers,  criticize  their  the  war  years.  He  worked  in 
should  evaluate  them  within  the  work  and  encourage  them  in  Japan,  the  Philippines  and 
context  of  the  requirements  Des-  their  efforts  to  use  Wide  World  India  until  1947  when  he 
for  lists  and  if  they  qualify  on  an  outlet  for  spare-time  returned  to  the  states  on  home 
eye-appeal,  timeliness,  quality  work.  leave.  After  home  leave,  Desfor 

and  national  appeal,  it  may  still  ,,  ...  returned  to  India  again,  where 

be  good  material  for  Wide  ouiding  r’hutogs  remained  until  his  transfer 

World.  In  guiding  photographers  into  to  Rome  in  1949. 

.  doing  better  feature  work,  Des-  In  1950,  Desfor  was  assigned 

nee  ungc  jg^j  from  long  experi-  to  cover  the  Korean  War  two 

The  agency’s  general  policy  is  ence  as  a  photographer  and  weeks  after  it  broke  out.  He 
to  pay  around  $5-$10  for  a  run  photo  editor.  A  Pulitzer  prize  stayed  on  the  Japan,  Korean 
of  the  mill  photo;  something  winner  (1951,  for  his  photo-  beat  until  1954  when  he  returned 
which  has  already  been  pub-  graphic  coverage  of  the  Korean  to  New  York  to  head  up  the 
lished  or  which  it  picks  up  War),  Desfor  comes  from  a  Wide  World  agency, 
mainly  to  encourage  a  photog-  family  of  camera  bugs.  Brother  ^ 

rapher.  For  original  pictures  it  Sidney  is  manager  of  the  photo  _  . 

pays  a  minimum  of  $10  and  up  department  of  the  National  RscllO  C<flU8C8  iJclay 
with  a  varied  scale  for  well  Broadcasting  Co.,  while  brother  Qjj  Hospital  Lists 
thought  out  and  executed  picture  Irving  (Doc)  Desfor  writes  the 

stories.  AP  credits  the  photog-  camera  column  for  AP  news  Louisville,  Ky. 

rapher  and  whenever  Desfor  features  (“Camera  Angles”).  Names  of  dead  or  critically 
thinks  a  really  outstanding  job  Born  and  educated  in  New  hurt  persons  will  be  withheld 
has  been  done  he  will  even  York,  Max  became  interested  in  from  newsmen  until  relatives 
incorporate  the  credit  in  the  photography  through  his  are  notified,  accorfing  to  offi- 


Portraits  ol  two  man  of  note.  On  left,  subject  is  backed  up  to  the 
wall  and  a  sin9le  flash  popped  for  a  quickie  portrait.  The  other,  a  little 
more  time,  a  little  more  care,  a  little  more  planning  with  extra  lights, 
and  the  result  is  a  lot  better. 


CIRCUIATION  begrun  Oct.  5  for  16  district 

-  managers  and  six  supervisors, 

_  ,  ^  ,  will  end  late  this  month  with  a 

Surplus  Oueries  review  by  Mr.  Clarke,  a  plant 

^  tour,  and  an  informal  reception 

At  Stock  Forum  attendants  and 

^  their  wives. 

liyff  \rA  n  Seminar  sessions  have  been 

lTlftK.C  a  r  CftlUrC  held  between  10  and  11:15  a.m. 

on  Thursdays.  Speakers  have  in- 
Buffalo  eluded  business  manager,  man- 

A  column,  born  of  readers  aging  editor,  advertising  man- 

sky-rocketing  interest  in  in-  ager  and  production  department 
vestment  securities,  made  its  heads,  as  well  as  circulation  ex¬ 
debut  this  month  on  the  finan-  ecutives.  Each  session  has  in- 
cial  pages  of  the  Buffalo  Cour-  eluded  a  30-minute  question- 
ier-Express.  and-answer  period. 

The  column  consists  of  ques-  The  most  questions  have  con- 
tions  asked  by  the  audience  at  eemed  press  web  breaks,  plate 
an  Investors’  Forum  sponsored  ehanges  and  late  press  starts, 
by  the  newspaper  and  answers  unexpected  benefit,  Mr. 

prepared  to  these  questions  by  Clarke  reported,  was  convincing 
10  local  member  firms  of  the  managers 


New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


that  heads  of  other  newspaper 


The  column  came  into  being  departments  are  “more  than 
after  many  more  questions  were  willing  to  cooperate  with  them” 
asked  at  the  Forum  than  the  and  that  “management  wants 
panelists  could  answer  in  the  them  to  know  as  much  as  possi- 
available  time.  ble  about  other  departments.” 


Readers  Participate 
Financial  Editor  Peter 


ble  about  other  departments.” 

A  key  part  of  the  seminar 
was  an  explanation  of  the  work 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 


Andrews,  who  is  editing  the  tions  and  of  the  importance  of 
column,  said  the  backlog  of  accuracy  in  keeping  ABC  rec- 
questions  assures  that  the  col-  ords.  Of  the  men  attending  the 
umn  will  continue  for  at  least  seminar  sessions,  almost  75  per- 
18  months.  cent  have  maintained  perfect 

The  attendance  for  the  three  attendance  records,  Mr.  Clarke 
clinics  on  Sept.  20,  27  and  Oct. 

4  totaled  more  than  7,500.  Each  *  ♦  ♦ 

clinic  began  with  brief  talks  by  PARENTS'  NEWSLETTER 
a  panel  of  executives  of  local 

and  New  York  financial  firms.  “Chats  with  Mom  and  Dad,” 


These  talks  were  followed  by  a  proposed  monthly  newsletter 
answer  periods  during  which  for  parents  of  carrier  boys,  has 
the  speakers  replied  to  ques-  already  reached  the  50,000  mark 
tions  written  on  cards  by  the  is  well  on  its  way  to  the  100,000 
audience.  subscription  goal  originally  set 

At  the  end  of  the  three  by  its  co-sponsors. 


clinics,  about  1,500  cards  re¬ 
mained  unanswered. 


The  newsletter,  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  News- 


New  Indiana  Daiiy 
Starts  Nov.  15 

Evansville,  Ind. 
The  Evansville  Daily  Times 
will  be  on  the  streets  Nov.  15, 
President-Publisher  Walter  J. 
Dilbeck  has  announced. 

The  Times,  a  new  six-day, 
afternoon  offset  tabloid,  is  being 
re-financed  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  launch  the  paper  on 
Aug.  21.  Mr.  Dilbeck  said:  “We 
didn’t  have  enough  financing  to 
bring  the  paper  out  in  August.” 

Among  his  sources  of  revenue, 
he  said,  will  be  the  nation  of 
Ecuador,  with  which  he  has 

FOR  SAFETY'S  SAKE  the  Cleve- 

lend  Plain  Dealer  i,  equipping  Will  print  $500,000  worth  of  bro- 
carrier  boys  with  a  blaze  orange  chures  promoting  tourism  m 
vest  with  white  phosphorescent  that  country,  he  said,  at  a  rate 
stripes  that  glow  in  the  early  of  $100,000  a  year  for  the  next 
morning  darkness.  five  years. 

■  I  Printing  of  the  brochures  and 

the  newspaper  will  be  handled  by 
inneapolis  Tribune  the  Ohio  Valley  Printing  Cor- 
ins  Safety  Award  poration,  which  Mr.  Dilbeck  said 

was  formed  alxiut  six  weeks  ago. 


morning  darkness.  five  years. 

_ Printing  of  the  brochures 

the  newspaper  will  be  handler 
Minneapolis  Tribune  the  Ohio  Valley  Printing  ( 

Wins  Safety  Award  poration,  which  Mr.  Dilbeck  i 

was  formed  alxmt  six  weeks  ; 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  1961  Allstate  Safety  Cm-  * 

sade  Certificate  of  Commenda-  C.  W.  Paroher  Elected 
tion,  a  national  traffic  safety  „  ,  .  r»  •  i 

award,  was  presented  Oct.  4  to  roundation  President 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  at  the  Riverside  C 

12th  annual  Minneapolis  may-  Carroll  W.  Parcher,  publis 
or’s  traffic  safety  conference.  Glendale  News-Press  and 


Riverside,  Calif. 
Carroll  W.  Parcher,  publisher, 
Glendale  News-Press  and  past 


Mr.  Andrews  eliminated  dup-  paper  Publishers  Association 
licates  and  parceled  out  the  re-  and  International  Circulation 
maining  1,000  questions  among  Managers  Association,  is  to  be 
the  cooperating  financial  firms,  published  under  the  direction  of 
asking  them  to  prepare  brief  the  ICMA  Newspaperboy  Train- 
replies.  iag  Committee  in  cooperation 

Then  he  began  running  the  '^‘^h  ANPA’s  Newspaper  Infor- 
questions  and  answers  at  the  mation  Service.  (E&P,  Sept.  16, 
rate  of  one  to  three  a  day,  un- 


der  the  column  title  “Investors 
Fomm.” 


Directors  of  ICMA  heard  the 
progress  report  on  the  four-page 


Daryle  Feldmeir,  Tribune  president,  CNPA,  was  elected 
managing  editor,  accepted  the  president  of  the  California 
award  from  Edward  H.  Klamm,  Newspaperboy  Foundation  at 
accident  prevention  director  of  annual  convention  sessions  here, 
the  Allstate  Insurance  Com-  Parcher  succeeds  John  H. 

McCourtney,  Oakland  Tribune. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune’s  Arvey  Drown,  circulation 
effective  safety  articles  undoubt-  director,  San  Jose  Mercury- 
edly  have  played  an  important  ^ews,  and  Rolzert  L.  Jones,  vice¬ 
role  in  creating  Minneapolis  ex-  president,  Copley  Press  Inc., 
cellent  record  of  accident  pre-  ^^re  named  vicepresidents, 
yention  and  tr^c  control,”  Mr.  winston  Carter,  circulation 
Wamm  said.  ‘This  newspaper’s  manager,  San  Luis  Obispo  Tele- 
appreciation  gram-Tribune,  remains  secre- 
of  all  Minneapolis  citizens,”  he  tary-treasurer. 
added.  A  10  percent  discount  in  dues 

Mr  Klamm  paid  special  trib-  ^^s  voted  and  a  CNF  budget 
^  in  excess  of  $28,000  was 

Highway  Slaughter  Can  We  approved.  It  was  decided  to  move 
Stop  It  that  appeared  in  the  ^^e  foundation  headquarters 
Tribune  fmm  January  30  gan  Mateo  to  the  Los 

through  Febmary  11  1961  The  Angeles  area. 


Since  the  column  started  ad-  newsletter  from  the  standpoint 
ditional  questions  have  been  newspaper  acceptance  at  their 


SEMINAR  HELPFLL 


mailed  in  by  readers.  meeting  here  last  week.  Direc- 

^  ^  ^  tors  approved  dates  for  the  1962 

ICMA  convention  here  at  the 
SEMIN.AR  HELPFLL  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  next 

June.  A  committee  was  named  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  ^ork  out  details  of  an  expanded 
A  circulation  ^en  s  seminar  JCJIA  awards  program  designed 
designed  to  familiarize  new  dis-  include  district  managers, 
trict  managers  with  operations 
of  all  newspaper  departments 

has  supplied  answers  to  many  PERSONAL  NOTES 

subscriber  and  carrier  com¬ 
plaints,  it  is  reported  by  Archie  Eugune  H.  Cornwell  —  to 


series  was  written  by  Tribune 
staff  writers  David  Lee  and 
David  Mazie. 

• 

Southam-MacLean 
Buys  Business  Paper 

Montreal 
The  Financial  Times,  weekly 
business  newspaper  published  in 


An  honorary  life  membership 
was  presented  to  Ray  Lovett, 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc.,  and 
a  former  CNF  president. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 
Eugune  H.  Cornwell  —  to 


Clarke,  circulation  manager  of  circulation  manager,  Beaumont 
the  Rochester  Times-Union.  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Beau- 
The  weekly  seminar  meetings,  mont  Journal. 


Montreal  '»  Mrs.  Hobby 

The  Financial  Times,  weekly  Houston 

business  newspaper  published  in  Jack  E.  Short  has  been  named 
Montreal,  has  been  acquired  by  executive  assistant  to  Oveta 
Southam-MacLean  Publications,  Culp  Hobby,  president  and  edi- 
Limited,  from  the  E.  C.  Ertl  tor  of  the  Houston  Post.  Mr. 
Estate.  Duncan  F.  Anderson,  a  Short  spent  six  years  with  Booz, 
vicepresident  of  Southam-Mac-  Allen  and  Hamilton,  a  manage- 
Lean,  has  been  appointed  pub-  ment  consultant  firm  in  Chicago, 
lisher.  He  said  the  Financial  He  also  was  an  engineer  with 
Times’  editorial  services  will  be  the  Boeing  Airplane  Company 
expanded.  in  Seattle. 
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Privilege  Denied 
To  Reporter  in 
Legal  Proceedings 

Honolulu 

The  Hawaii  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  a  newsman  must 
dixmlge  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  when  directed  to  do  so  in 
court. 

By  a  4  to  1  decision,  the  court 
held  that  constitutional  freetlom 
of  the  press  does  not  give  re¬ 
porters  the  right  to  conceal 
news  sources  in  legal  matters. 
The  ruling  .specified  that  such 
information  can  be  required 
from  a  reporter  only  during 
court  trials. 

The  decision  upheld  a  lower 
court  ruling  that  a  Honolulu 
Adi'crtiaer  reporter,  Alan  Good- 
fader,  must  disclose  his  news 
source  in  connection  with  a 
storj'  concerning  the  firing  of 
a  city  official. 

Mrs.  Nesta  Gallas,  former  city 
personnel  director,  contested  her 
1957  dismissal  and  said  Mr. 
Goodfader  had  advance  knowl¬ 
edge  that  she  would  be  fired. 
Mr.  Goodfader  refused  in  court 
to  say  where  he  got  his  informa¬ 
tion. 

George  Chaplin,  Advertiser 
editor,  said  the  newspaper  is 
considering  taking  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  dissenting  judge.  Asso¬ 
ciate  Justice  Jack  Mizuha,  ex- 
jiressed  his  opinion  that  forced 
disclosure  of  a  news  source  vio¬ 
lated  freedom  of  the  press  and 
resulted  in  indirect  censorship. 

The  majority  opinion  followed 
the  basic  decision  by  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
Marie  Torre  case  a  few  years 
ago. 


Better  With  No  ‘Privilege’ 


Portland,  Me. 

Newsmen  do  not  have  to  hide 
behind  a  so-called  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  when  they  refuse  to  dis¬ 
close  the  sources  of  their  in¬ 
formation.  They  are  true  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  never  “kiss  and 
tell.” 

So  says  Joseph  M.  Harvey, 
court  reporter  and  attorney 
who  covers  legal  affairs  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe.  He  made 
this  point  while  speaking  to 
more  than  150  Maine  news 
writers  at  a  Newspaper  Day 
program  at  the  University  of 
Maine  on  “The  Reporter’s  Priv¬ 
ilege.” 

“There  is  no  need  for  legisla¬ 
tion  making  newspapermen 
‘privileged’  when  it  comes  to 
disclosing  news  sources,”  he 
said. 


“Now,  perhaps  more  than 
any  time  in  our  history,  the 
little  people  need  friends.  They 
need  truth.  To  my  mind  news¬ 
men  .  .  .  gain  far  more  friends 
and  support  among  the  little 
people  when  they  stand  on 
moral  grounds  and  refuse  to 
reveal  the  source  of  their  in¬ 
formation. 

“Such  a  refusal  would  be  far 
weaker  in  its  impact  on  the 
people  if  the  newsman  was  in 
the  position  of  hiding  behind 
a  law  as  the  basis  for  his  re¬ 
fusal. 

“Newsmen  as  true  gentlemen 
will  never  ‘kiss  and  tell.’  I  am 
not  one  who  believes  that  the 
solution  to  all  problems  is  to 
pass  a  law,  there  are  enough, 
in  fact  too  many,  laws  now  on 
the  books,”  he  said. 


Libel  Retraction 
Statute  Upheld 
In  Oregon  Court 

Salem,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  as  constitutional 
the  state’s  inadvertent  libel  law. 

The  court,  in  a  4-3  decision, 
ruled  against  an  appeal  by  Lu¬ 
cille  Holden,  Portland,  who  was 
suing  Pioneer  Broadcasting  Co., 
Inc.,  owner  of  Portland  tele¬ 
vision  station  KGW-TV,  and 
television  news  broadcasters 
Richard  Ross  and  Ivan  Smith. 

The  court  affirmed  that  the 
inadvertent  libel  law  changes 
the  law  of  defamation  in  cer¬ 
tain  instances  by  eliminating 
absolute  liability  and  liability 
for  negligence  unless  the  de¬ 
fendant  refuses  to  retract. 


THERE’S 
A 

BETTER  WAY 


.  TO  BUILD 
^  CIRCULATION... 


‘Jesse  James  III’  Sues 
Paper  for  $1,500,000 

Denvfs 

Jesse  James  III,  alias  Hauck 
or  Hauk,  has  sued  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette-Tele¬ 
graph,  for  $1,500,000  for  libel. 

The  suit  filed  in  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  here  is  based  on  a 
series  of  articles  by  Mark 
Drogin  and  published  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette-Telegraph  last  Fall.  Mr. 
Drogin  is  no  longer  with  the 
newspaper. 

In  his  articles  Mr.  Drogin 
sought  to  establish  that  Mr. 
James  was  in  no  way  related 
to  the  outlaw  known  as  Jesse 
James,  as  he  has  been  claiming. 
Mr.  James  is  employed  as  a 
cab  driver. 


Just  like  23-Skidoo  and  celluloid  collars,  old-fashioned 
whip-cracking  methods  of  pushing  circulation  sales  have 
disappeared  from  the  American  newspaper  scene.  Securing 
a  greater  share  of  your  home-delivered  market  demands 
consummate  skill  embracing  the  best  of  vigorous  promotion, 
worthwhile  incentives  and  thorough  planning.  Whidock 
services  consistently  help  sales  curves  climb  happily  up¬ 
ward  on  more  and  more  newspapers.  Want  the  quick  facts 
on  how  to  put  more  "snap”  in  your  sales  picture?  Easy 
does  it . . .  simply  drop  us  a  line. 


w; 

W- 


IflOCK  and  COmPnnv,  Inc. 


7425  LAKE  STREET  •  RIVER  FOREST.  ILLINOIS 


OVER  47  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
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SYNDICATES 


TV  News  Is  Reported 
By  Richard  K.  Doan 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  new  hard-hitting  column  of 
television  news,  devoid  of  pundi- 
try  and  opinion  and  packed  with 
factual  reporting,  is  now  going 
out  to  newspapers  on  a  daily 
basis. 

The  columnist:  Richard  K. 
Doan. 

The  distributor:  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Marie  Torre,  another  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  columnist, 
will  cease  writing  her  column  of 
comment  Nov.  24. 

Expanded  Package 

The  syndicate  announced  that 
the  second  part  of  a  new  and 
expanded  package  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  shortly  in  the  form  of 
enlarged  television  previews  to 
give  readers  graphic,  factual  ac¬ 
counts  of  what  to  expect  on  their 
TV  screens. 

“To  begin  with,  it  is  my  view 
that  the  American  scene  is  over¬ 
run  by  pundits  —  in  every 
medium,  on  every  subject,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Doan  when  he  was 
asked  for  his  view  of  his  col¬ 
umn’s  purpose.  “We  are  sur¬ 
feited  with  opinion,  and  starved 
for  fact. 

“Journalism’s  desperate  need 
today  is  for  good,  old-fashioned 
reporting,”  he  continued.  “It  is 
astounding  how  rare  it  is,  at 
every  level.  I  happen  to  feel  that 


significant  news,  interestingly 
and  accurately  told,  in  any  field 
is  a  commodity  most  readers  are 
seeking  more  than  ever  before. 

“This  is  what  I  am  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  bring  to  coverage  of  the 
broadcasting  medium. 

Big  Diversion 

“Let  us  face  it,  television 
today  is  a  diversion  which  oc¬ 
cupies  people’s  attention  more 
than  any  single  thing  other  than 
their  jobs.  In  this  respect,  it 
outstrips  all  other  forms  of  en- 
teitainment  put  together.  It  is 
a  growing  source,  too,  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  general  knowledge. 
But  let  us  dispense  with  the 
hoarj'  idea  that  it  is  going  to 
replace  other  media,  including 
newspapers. 

“I  submit,  however,  that  the 
gambit  of  hot-breathed  diatribe 
over  the  deplorable  state  of  TV 
is  played  out.  It  was  a  dandy 
dodge  for  a  long  time.  But  it 
didn’t  reform  television — if  that 
was  its  genuine  intention — and 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
go  right  on  watching  ‘Wagon 
Train’  and  ‘The  Untouchables.’ 

Behind  the  .Scenes 

“Neither,  I  suggest,  is  it  par¬ 
ticularly  important  whether  Pa¬ 
ladin’s  gun  holster  is  two  inches 
longer  than  Marshal  Dillon’s, 


A  laff  a  line! 


Now  newspaper  readers  can  get  a  laugh  per  line!  Some  specimens: 

“Capital  punishment:  The  beating  your 
^  \  paycheck  takes.” 

^  Q 

K  “The  beatnik  apf>ears  to  be  going  the  way  of  the 
American  buffalo,  which  he  closely  resembles.” 
“American  motorists  take  good  care  of  their  cars — and  they  keep 
pedestrians  in  good  running  condition,  too.” 

A  Minute” 

produced  by  George  Daugherty  for  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  runs  a  bright  brightener  every  weekday  morning  .  .  .  packs 
maximum  sparkle  in  absolute  minimum  space  .  .  .  six  good 
gags  a  week!  Even  a  sharp-pencil  Treasurer  couldn’t 
figure  how  to  get  more  reader-return  from  high-priced  newsprint. 
The  whole  family  will  like  this  dish!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager — see  for  yourself! 

Chicago  Tribune  York  Netro 

Trthumm  Taimer,  Chttimo» 


Richard  K.  Doan 

if  it  is.  Who  cares? 

“On  the  other  hand,  much  of 
the  drama  in  television  today  is 
to  be  found  behind  the  scenes 
rather  than  on  the  screen.  It  is 
with  good  reason  that  FCC 
chairman  Newton  N.  Minow  has 
become,  as  someone  said  the 
other  day,  ‘the  second  most  pub¬ 
licized  figure  in  the  Kennedy 
Administration.’  He  epitomizes 
the  countrj’^’s  concern  over  TV. 
And  the  TW  industry  itself  is 
groaning  with  growing-up  pains. 
It  is  by  turns  spectacular  and 
mediocre — but  never  static. 

“All  this,  in  my  book,  makes 
constantly  fascinating  reading,” 
concluded  Mr.  Doan.  “I  am  try¬ 
ing  simply  to  keep  abreast  of  it, 
to  tell  faithfully  what  happens, 
to  report  what  is  forthcoming, 
and  occasionally  to  hold  a  wet 
finger  to  the  TV  wind  to  see 
w'hich  w'ay  it  is  blowing.” 

Started  at  12 

Richard  K.  Doan  started  his 
newspaper  career  at  the  age  of 
12  by  mimeographing  a  Boy 
Scout  weekly  in  his  birthplace, 
Pratt,  Kas.  From  the  University 
of  Kansas,  where  he  was  sports 
editor  of  the  University  Daily 
Kansan  and  campus  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  old  Kansas  City 
Journal  Post  and  other  papers, 
he  went  to  Southern  California, 
where  he  spent  a  decade  in  every 
editorial  capacity  from  city  hall 
and  police  reporter  (Alhambra 
Post  Advocate)  to  city  editor, 
telegraph  editor,  feature  writer 
and  editorial  page  columnist 
(Pasadena  Morning  Post).  For 
three  years,  he  syndicated  a 
daily  Hollyw’ood  column  in  his 
spare  time  to  Midw’est  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Coming  East  just  before 
World  War  II,  he  landed  with 
the  Associated  Press  in  Albany 
as  night  bureau  editor.  Then  he 
was  in  the  Navy  three  and  one- 
half  years,  mostly  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  where  he  established 
and  edited  an  eight-page  weekly 
newspaper  for  district  naval  per¬ 
sonnel. 


Following  the  war,  after  a 
short  trick  with  the  AP  in  Nt  w 
York  on  the  wirephoto  desk,  he 
was  associate  editor  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Age  and  then  a  reporter- 
critic  on  Variety. 

TV’s  Birth 

At  Variety,  he  covered  broaii- 
casting.  TV  was  aborning.  He 
jumped  in,  first  as  publicity  and 
administrative  head  of  Martin 
Stone  Associates,  engaged  in 
producing  and  licensing  such  TV 
properties  as  “Howdy  Doody,” 
“The  Author  Meets  the  Critics.” 
“Americana  Quiz,”  and  “Date  in 
Manhattan,”  all  on  NBC. 

This  led  to  his  becoming  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  CBS’s  New 
York  flagship,  WCBS-TV,  where 
he  set  up  the  entire  program 
operation,  created  all  local 
shows  (most  of  which  remain 
today)  and  brought  to  New 
York  .such  people  as  Ernie 
Kovacs,  Jack  Lescoulie,  Robert 
Herridge,  Sandy  Becker,  Carol 
Reed  and  Bill  Leonard.  He 
started  and  named  “The  Late 
Show,”  “The  Late  Late  Show” 
and  others.  From  CBS,  he  went 
to  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc.,  audience 
research  firm,  as  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  station  relations. 

Network  Director 

For  three  and  one-half  years, 
until  the  end  of  last  year,  Mr. 
Doan  was  with  a  group  of  sta¬ 
tions  which  eventually  became 
the  Herald  Tribune  Radio  Net¬ 
work,  first  as  news  director, 
later  as  network  director.  In 
addition  to  administrative 
duties,  he  wrote  and  broadcast 
daily  editorial  commentaries  on 
the  four  stations.  Earlier,  he 
had  been  associate  editor  of 
Television  Magazine  for  a  short 
period. 

“I  believe  that  I  am  one  of 
the  few  writers  and  critics  in 
TV-radio  who  has  been  deeply 
engaged  in  the  producing  as 
well  as  the  viewing  end  of  the 
business,”  remarked  Mr.  Doan, 
who  became  radio  and  television 
editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
last  July. 

«  *  * 

CARTOON  WINS  PRIZE 

Charles  (Chuck)  Stiles,  pro- 

•  motion  manager  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Morning  Herald  and 

•  Yakima  Daily  Republic,  won 
I  first  place  award  for  an  editorial 
I  cartoon  in  an  art  contest  spon- 

•  sored  by  Art-Instruction,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  previ- 

!  ously  had  won  prizes  in  panel 
i  cartooning,  comic  strip  cartoon- 

•  ing  and  water  color  painting. 

!  Mr.  Stiles,  as  a  sideline,  has 

•  founded  News  Promotion  Fea- 

■  tures  (P.O.  Box  2004,  Yakima, 
1  Wash.)  to  distribute  his  news- 
'  paper  promotion  panel,  “Only 

■  the  Newspaper”  (E&P,  Oct.  14, 
page  79). 
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X  GUBSS  I^M 
WHAT  VOU  CALL 
A  TRAVELING 
^  MAN.  ^ 


THORN  McBRIDE  IS  RIGHT! 

His  daily  adventures  flash  before  a  backdrop  of  thoroughly 
researched  and  authentically  reproduced  locales- an  art 
dividend  for  the  armchair  traveler.  A  winning 
combination -sparkling  art  and  an  exciting  story. 

A  strip  designed  to  keep  readers  coming  back 

day  after  day.  ' 

SEND  FOR  PROOFS  OF  NEW  EPISODE  NOW. 


S 


'// 


FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION, 
WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE  COLLECT 

THE  ^  NEWS  SERVICE 

940  Third  Avenue 
San  Diego  12,  California 
BEImont  4*7111 


Nassau I 


& 


.  .  .  HERE  IT 
COMES  AGAIN! 


yndicate 

entences 


— Walter  Landor  Associates, 
a  San  Francisco  industrial  de¬ 
sign  firm,  has  developed  two 
new  approaches  for  illustrating 
Stan  Delaplane’s  travel  q-and-a 
column,  “Around  the  World 
with  Delaplane”  (Chronicle 
Features,  San  Francisco).  The 
two  elements  can  be  used  singly 
or  together.  One  is  a  column 
head  showing  six  drawings  of 
foreign  hats  —  Bali,  Austrian, 
Cossak,  cowboy  and  Dutch  hats 
and  a  fez.  The  other  element  is 
a  column  bottom,  featuring  feet 
to  match  the  hats.  The  bottom 
element  can  be  used  alone. 


CRANE  WINS  'LADY' — Roy  Crane  (center)  creator  of  "Buz  Sawyer" 
adventure  strip,  holds  the  "Silver  Lady"  statuette  awarded  him  by 
humorist  Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer  (leftj  on  behalf  of  the  Banshees  as  Frank 
C.  McLearn,  general  manager  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  looks  on. 


— For  all  the  perils  in  giving 
spsHrific  stock  market  advice, 
there  are  bright  spots,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Roger  E.  Spear,  whose 
“Successful  Investing”  column 
is  syndicated  by  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation.  A  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star  Ledger  reader  sent 
Mr.  Spear  a  check  for  $100  to 
“buy  a  new  suit  with  my  best 
wishes.”  The  reader  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  stock  on  the  column¬ 
ist’s  recommendation  and  made 
$2,900.  In  declining  the  gift,  Mr. 
Spear  wrote:  “I  am  well  paid 
for  investment  advice  that  I 
give  .  .  .  and  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  accept  presents,  much  as 
I  appreciate  the  thought  behind 
them.”  Mr.  Spear,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  10.000-mile 
trek  around  the  country  from 
his  Babson  Park,  Mass.,  head¬ 
quarters,  told  E&P  that  most 
readers  who  follow  his  advice 
understand  it  is  not  infallible, 
and  that  investing  in  stocks 
always  involves  risk. 


C'wnno  I^rna  attending  Hardin-Sim- 

M\UJ  vr  gna  mens  College,  Texas  University 

„  _  ■  ^  j  and  the  Chicago  Academy  of 

JjOnShGBS  AtVOrU  Fine  Arts,  Roy  Crane  found  a 

$12  a  week  job  in  the  adver- 
tising  department  of  the  New 
ror  nuz  OUUPygir  World.  He  began  drawing 

Roy  crane,  who  draws  the 

j  4.  •  o  Easy  and  then  created  Buz 

adventure  strip  Buz  Sawyer  .  .. 

...  V  •  1  j  i7i„  f _  in  the  middle  of  World  War  II. 

at  his  home  m  Orlando,  Fla.,  for 

the  King  Features  Syndicate,  *  *  ♦ 

was  named  the  outstanding  ^  ^  r 

newspaper  artist  of  the  year  Q  CtltlGS  L08G 
and  was  given  the  “Silver  Lady” 
statuette  by  the  Banshees,  New  'Tintdio 
York  luncheon  club,  Nov.  2.  ^  IHIGS  OGWlCG 

In  accepting  the  statuette,  Mr. 

Crane  introduced  and  gave  full  Times  New’s 

credit  to  two  assistants.  Prof.  discontinue  serving 

Ed  Cranberry  of  the  faculty  of  cliwt  newspapers  in  six 
Rollins  College  in  Florida,  who  Coast  cities  when  the 

helps  with  the  writing,  and  H.  Times  begins  printing  a  Western 
G.  Schlensker,  artist.  ^ition  in  Los  Angeles  in  the 

Mr.  Crane,  praised  for  “scoop-  lifter  part  of  1962  (E&P,  Nov. 
ing”  military  correspondents  1®)* 

and  aeronautical  engineers,  said  Contracts  of  the  clients  expire 
that  he  always  clears  material  next  June  30.  If  they  wish,  they 
with  the  Navy  and  never  has  may  continue  to  receive  the  New 
breached  security.  He  makes  York  Times  News  Service  with- 
every  detail  authentic  and  keeps  out  contract  until  the  Western 
as  close  to  the  news  as  deadlines  edition  actually  is  published, 
permit.  He  travels  over  the  probably  in  the  late  Fall, 
world  in  Navy  ships  and  planes  The  newspapers  affected  are 
as  he  plans  future  adventure  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San 
for  his  heroic  flying  naval  Intel-  Francisco,  Riverside,  Calif., 
ligence  officer,  “Buz  Sawyer.”  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Seattle, 

Style  Lauded 


SADIE 

HAWKINS 

DAY 


Saturday 
Nov.  25, 
1961 


in  Al  Capp's  hilarious  daily 
comic  strip: 


.  .  .  and,  natcherly,  in  col¬ 
leges,  high  schools,  church 
groups,  social  clubs  and 
party-givin'  homes  all  over 
the  fun-lovin'  real-life 
world! 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42«,STREET,  NEW  YORK  V.  kt 


THE  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE.  INC 


Louis  P.  Cashman 
Dies;  Nearly  75 


the 

Sunday  died  Nov. 

lon^  He 

l)een  two 

had  been 

newspaper  work  53  years,  hav-  ^ 
iniT  l>een  first  employed  by  his 
father,  the  late  John  G.  Cash- 
man,  who  founded  the  Evening 
Post  1883.  There  were  six 
bn>thers  who  worked  on  the  pa- 
per  from  time  to  time,  and  Louis 
was  the 
son,  Louis 

Other  Interests 

Mr.  Cashman  also  was  head 
of  Delta  Broadcasting  Company, 

owner  and  operator  of  radio  sta-  « 

tion  IVQBC. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Mr.  Cashman  had  interests 
Louisiana  -  Mississippi  Associ-  also  in  banking  and  hardware 
atc-d  Press  Managing  Editors  firms. 

.Association,  a  plaque  was  In  1954  the  Post  won  a  Pu- 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cashman  for  his  litzer  Prize  for  Alvin  McCoy’s 
distinguished  career  in  journal-  reporting  of  the  1953  Vicksburg 
ism.  He  was  a  director  of  the  tornado.  Mr.  Cashman  received 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  numerous  honors  for  helping  to 
.Association  and  had  been  presi-  get  out  the  Sunday  edition  of 
dent  of  the  Mississippi  Press  his  paper  on  schedule  despite 
Association.  the  storm  damage  to  the  city. 


The  new  Sandy  !s  plotted  in  4-6  months 
episodes.  A  six  times  per  week  comic. 

Each  episode  teaches  a  wholesome  moral. 


Vocabulary  is  drawn  from  the  most  com¬ 
mon  words  of  American  children,  as  per 
Dr.  Arthur  I.  Gates.  COLUMBIA  UNI¬ 
VERSITY'S  Educational  Psychologist. 

Pictorial  suspense,  apart  from  blurbs  or 
balloon  dialogue.  The  artist  thus  holds 
the  interest  even  of  young  non-reading 
youngsters. 


AND  SO  SANOV  MAKES  HIS  MAW 
TOWARD  BERSCmIs  HOUSC.. 


.tlMCHOUTSMICry/ 


Blot  out  blurbs  or  balloons  and  see  how  the  artist  maintains  dramatic  suspense 
by  pictorial  action  only.  A  sure  test  of  a  superb  children's  comic. 


"SANDY  vs.  THE  MIXIES"  starts  on  Mon. 
Jan.  8th  just  2  weeks  following  the  popu¬ 
lar  Christmas  5  -  weeks'  strip  about 
"SANDY  vs.  GUDIN  GREEDY." 


"SANDY  is  in  the  same  class  os  DONDI 
os  superb  comic  strip  entertainment  for 
children"  .  .  .  Dr.  George  W.  Crane. 


PHONE  OR  WIRE  FOR  RATES 
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Artist  on  Trial 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


profiles  and  head-on  sketches 
of  the  judge,  lawyers,  defend¬ 
ant,  and  jurors  beforehand  — 
you  might  not  be  able  to  see 
them  close-up  when  court  is  in 
session.  There  were  times  when 
I  had  a  poor  seat.” 

During  the  Hauptmann  trial 
in  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  case 
Frehm  was  given  a  poor  seat 
but  quickly  negotiated  to  get 
a  better  one.  “I  talked  the 
Sheriff  of  Hunterdon  County 
into  posing  for  a  few  sketches, 
explaining  that  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  I  got  a  good  likeness 
of  him  for  later  use,”  says 
Frehm.  “I  grave  the  Sheriff  a 
complimentary  sketch  and  he  re¬ 
ciprocated  by  giving  me  a  seat 
not  five  feet  from  Hauptmann. 
I  kept  that  seat  throughout  the 
trial  —  32  days.” 

Art  Critic 

At  the  trial  of  Lee  Irwin, 
murderer  of  the  Guideon  girl 
and  her  parents,  Frehm  was 
given  a  good  seat  but  he  couldn’t 
hold  onto  it.  “Irwin  was  an 
artist  and  during  the  trial  he 
watched  me  more  than  his  law¬ 
yer,”  Frehm  says.  “When  I 
completed  my  first  sketch,  Irwin 
whispered  to  me  that  he’d  like 
to  see  it.  I  was  in  the  front  row 
and  handed  it  to  him. 

“Suddenly  Irwin  turned  art 
critic:  ‘No,  no,  that’s  not  me!’  ” 
he  screamed.  “‘I  don’t  like  it!’ 
The  bailiff  got  Irwin  to  quiet 
down  and  two  guards  hefted 
me  to  the  rear  of  the  courtroom 
where  I  sat  for  the  remainder 
of  the  trial.  The  sketch,  some¬ 
what  mangled,  ran  without  any 
changes.” 

Frehm  recalls  that  at  a  Fed¬ 
eral  court  trial  his  seat  was  so 
poor  he  almost  had  to  stand  on 
it  to  draw.  “The  judge  must 
have  thought  I  was  going  to  dis¬ 
locate  my  neck,”  he  says,  “so  he 
interrupted  the  proceedings  and 
instructed  the  bailiff  to  have  a 
chair  placed  alongside  of  his 
and  for  me  to  sit  in  it.  I  had 
the  best  seat  in  the  house  for 
the  remainder  of  the  trial. 

“It  isn’t  necessary  that  an 
artist  do  a  portrait  of  every¬ 
one  concerned  with  a  trial,” 
Frehm  continues,  “but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  illustrations  be 
lifelike  and  capture  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  trial.”  So  lifelike 
were  Frehm’s  sketches  of  wit¬ 
nesses  during  one  trial,  the 
prosecuting  attorney  requested 
that  he  not  release  several  he 
had  drawn  of  two  “surprise 
witnesses”  to  whom  he  had 
promised  anonymity. 

When  They  Began 

Both  Frehm  and  Jenkins  made 
their  debut  as  courtroom  artists 


while  covering  the  Snyder-Gray 
trial  in  1927.  Ruth  Snyder  and 
Judd  Gray  were  convicted  of 
murdering  her  husband,  Albert, 
an  art  editor.  At  the  time,  Frehm 
was  working  as  an  illustrator 
for  Bemarr  McFadden’s  New 
York  Graphic;  Jenkins  was  just 
starting  a  job  with  the  old  New 
York  Evening  World. 

“It  was  my  first  big  assign¬ 
ment  and  I  was  so  nervous  I 
only  sketched  Snyder  and  Gray 
and  rushed  back  to  the  office  to 
show  my  editor,”  recalls  Jenkins. 
“He  was  furious  because  I  didn’t 
get  more  sketches  and  almost 
fired  me.” 

Jenkins  later  went  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal  and  in 
the  winter  of  1935  was  sketch¬ 
ing  Hauptmann  in  “the  trial  of 
the  century”  along  with  his 
counterpart  Paul  Frehm.  “There 
were  more  than  300  reporters 
and  broadcasters  covering  that 
trial,”  recalls  Jenkins,  “and  we 
were  so  jammed  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  work.” 

Courtroom  artistry  is  a  part 
of  journalism  that  began  long 
before  the  camera  was  invented 


and  continues  today  as  one  of 
the  most  poignant  and  incisive 
means  of  capturing  and  por¬ 
traying  courtroom  drama.  The 
courtroom  artist  has  always 
been  considered  the  most  unob¬ 
trusive  and  interpretative  means 
of  pictorializing  a  trial. 

A  Different  View 

During  the  trial  of  Adolph 
Eichmann  last  spring,  when 
every  photograph  and  film  clip 
looked  as  if  it  was  taken  from 
the  same  spot  by  the  same  cam¬ 
eraman,  NBC-TV  had  some 
decidedly  different  pictorial 
coverage  of  the  proceedings  to 
show  on  its  news  show,  the 
Huntley-Brinkley  Report.  NBC 
hired  Israeli-bom  artist  Ben 
Eden  to  sketch  the  trial,  and  thus 
presented  viewers  with  a  strik¬ 
ingly  different  pictorial  side  of 
the  epic  trial. 

Another  artist  who  covered 
the  Eichmann  trial  was  Eng¬ 
land’s  Ronald  Searle,  illustrating 
for  Life  magazine.  Widely  known 
for  his  satirical  sketches  in 
Punch,  Searle  is  one  of  the  more 
famous  courtroom  artists  and 


NO  PHOTOS  ALLOWED  in  court,  the  Chica9o  Daily  News  assigned 
Frank  San  Hamel  to  sketch  the  principals  in  the  Summerdale  Police  Trial 
last  July.  His  studies  in  this  climax  to  a  police  scandal  were  said  by  the 
editors  to  be  "as  incisive  as  any  that  could  have  been  made  with  a 
camera." 


has  sketched  a  number  of  trials, 
among  them  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Adams  at  England’s  “Old 
Bailey.” 

When  Mitchell  Jamieson,  a 
World  War  II  Navy  combat 
artist,  sketched  the  Washington 
trial  of  former  OSS  Lt.  Aldo  L. 
Icardi  in  1956,  his  drawing  took 
the  form  of  a  multiple  exposure. 
Icardi  was  charged  with  perjury 
for  having  denied  to  a  Congres¬ 
sional  subcommittee  in  1953  that 
he  had  engineered  the  murder 
of  a  fellow  OSS  agent,  Maj. 
William  V.  Holohan,  while  they 
were  on  a  mission  behind  enemy 
lines  in  Italy  in  1944. 

Jamieson’s  panoramic  draw¬ 
ing  captured  the  pacing,  pound¬ 
ing  opening  statement  by  the 
defense  attorney  Edward  Ben¬ 
nett  Williams.  Williams  won  on 
a  legal  technicality  that  caused 
a  directed  verdict  of  acquittal. 

At  the  moment  of  acquittal, 
Jamieson  recorded  Icardi’s  wilt¬ 
ing  relief. 

Probably  the  most  famous 
trials  in  modem  history — the 
Nuremberg  war  crime  trials — 
were  immortalized  by  the  pen 
of  William  Sharpe.  This  talented 
courtroom  artist  is  perhaps  best 
remembered  for  his  drawings  of 
the  McCarthy  hearings  and  the 
trial  of  the  11  top  Communists 
in  1949. 

.\mong  the  Earliest  Ones 

One  of  America’s  first  court¬ 
room  artists  was  Homer  Calvin 
Davenport,  who,  like  Thomas 
Nast,  is  also  a  beloved  political 
cartoonist.  As  a  courtroom  artist, 
Davenport  is  particularly 
remembered  for  his  drawings  of 
the  leading  characters  in  the 
1894  trial  of  Capt.  Alfred  Drey¬ 
fus  who  was  found  guilty  of 
betraying  French  army  secrets 
and  later  acquitted.  At  the  time, 
Davenport  was  a  staff  artist  on 
the  New  York  Journal. 

Pulitzer  Prize  winning  car¬ 
toonist  Jay  Norwood  (“Ding”) 
Darling  is  also  one  of  the  first 
courtroom  artists.  While  cover¬ 
ing  a  trial  for  the  Sioiix  City 
Journal,  “Ding”  drew  a  sketch 
of  a  lawyer  who  refused  to  be 
photographed.  The  Journal  ran 
the  cartoon  and  “Ding”  never 
returned  to  reporting. 

Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  another 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  cartoon¬ 
ist,  recalls  his  beginning  as  a 
courtroom  artist:  “I  was  one  of  i 
19  artists  working  on  the  paper,”  ] 
says  Fitzpatrick  who  got  his  j 
start  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
in  1911.  “In  those  days  virtually 
everything  was  illustrated  by 
the  staff  artists — comics,  sports, 
and  news  events.  We’d  have  to 
do  six  drawings  a  day  and  many 
times  the  assignment  was  to 
cover  a  court  trial.” 
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LOCK 


your 

touch 

is 

needed 

HERE 


SHIFT 


"Coca-Cola"  and  "Coke"  are  spelled 
with  a  capital  "C." 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  spell 
them  this  way,  too. 

We're  proud  of  our  trade-marks#  And 
we're  proud  of  the  three-quarters  of 
a  century  we've  spent  off  ering  a  pure, 
wholesome,  refreshing  product  to  the 
American  people. 


The  familiar  trade-marks  "Coke"  and 
"Coca-Cola"  symbolize  our  refreshing 
beverage  the  world  around.  We  would 
appreciate  your  help  in 
safeguarding  them. 

So  please,  when  you  write 
about  our  product,  remem¬ 
ber  to  touch  the  SHIFT  KEY,  Ask  for  it  either  way 
THANK  YOU, 


^All-American  ’ 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


“If  a  prospective  employee 
should  study  advertising  in  col¬ 
lege,  what  courses  w'ould  you 
recommend  he  take?”  In  answer 
to  this  question,  most  ad  man¬ 
agers  suggested  at  least  seven 
courses.  The  courses  mentioned, 
in  order  of  preference,  w'ere: 

Copy  and  layout  (93  men¬ 
tions),  selling  and  promoting 
advertising  (92),  theory  and 
principles  of  advertising  (83), 
production  processes,  such  as 
printing  and  engraving  (70), 
research  in  advertising  (56), 
advertising  campaigns  (56) ,  and 
advertising  media  problems 
(52). 

Other  courses  mentioned 
included:  courses  in  applied 
psychology  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing,  building  a  presentation, 
course  in  sketching  and  lettering, 
merchandising,  art  and  layout, 
plus  emphasis  on  speaking  and 
w'riting  courses. 

Arthur  F.  Hall,  marketing 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  noted  that,  “Selling  and 
promoting  advertising  courses 
are  extremely  important  in  our 
end  of  the  business  and  few  good 
college  courses  are  available.” 

Harry  C.  McLain,  Oregon 
Journal,  would  add  public  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  list  of  requirements. 
John  Recton,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  would  emphasize 
art — layout  and  lettering.  Den¬ 
nis  Lowell,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  would  like  for  students 
to  have  a  course  in  building  a 
presentation.  George  R.  Cruze 
Jr.,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  would  add  courses  in  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  and  in  writing. 

Tom  Miller,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 
Argus-Leader,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations.  “The  most 
successful  advertising  salesman 
is  the  person  who  has  imagina¬ 
tion,  can  use  words  skillfully 
and  can  translate  ideas  into 
compelling  advertising.  Every 
advertising  man  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  world  of  business 
in  one  way  or  another — through 
actual  experience  or  through 
education.  As  to  what  subjects 
to  take,  I  advise  taking  every¬ 
thing  possible  that  a  beginner 
will  not  learn  in  his  medium. 
Every  newspaper  advertising 
salesman  should  spend  six 
months  as  a  working  newsman. 

“Too  often  veterans  in  adver¬ 
tising  do  not  know  what 
advertising  is.  They  know  the 
mechanics  well,  but  they  do  not 
understand  what  advertising  is. 
Until  they  do,  they  cannot  be 
partners  with  accounts — they 
will  simply  continue  to  perform 
a  clerical  function  of  making 


good  layouts,  not  often  question¬ 
ing  the  content  of  the  layouts. 

“Above  all  else,  an  advertising 
man  must  be  truthful;  if  he  is 
not,  he  is  in  the  ‘con  man’  group 
which  is  bad  for  advertising. 

“Theory  is  good  only  if  it  can 
be  applied,”  Mr.  Miller  con¬ 
cluded. 

Balance  in  Gourses 

About  one  half  of  the  ad 
managers  (47%)  feel  that  the 
emphasis  in  advertising  courses 
should  be  a  balance  between 
theory  and  application.  One- 
third  favor  mostly  practical 
application  and  little  theory. 
Eight  ad  managers  want  all 
practical  application  and  the 
same  number  favor  concen¬ 
trating  on  theory  with  little 
application. 

Frederick  J.  Nelson,  Billings 
Gazette,  noted,  “If  possible  prac¬ 
tical  experience  should  follow 
closely  with  theory.  Courses 
should  be  taught  by  ‘working’ 
ad  people  whenever  possible.” 

Advertising  educators  have 
mixed  feelings  about  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son’s  comment.  Those  schools 
with  an  advertising  major  that 
has  been  accredited  usually 
require  that  all  advertising 
teachers  have  at  least  five  years 
of  experience.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  educators  feel  that  a  PhD 
is  sufficient  background  for 
teaching  advertising.  That  is, 
they  think  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  $kill  in  teaching  is 
more  important  than  advertising 
experience.  Only  a  few  adver¬ 
tising  educators  have  both 
experience  and  a  terminal 
degree. 

A  continuing  argument  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  educational  circles 
is  whether  advertising  courses 
should  be  professionally  oriented 
or  academically  oriented.  The 
question  asked  was,  “Should 
advertising  courses  concentrate 
on  teaching  students  about 
advertising,  so  they  understand 
advertising  and  can  talk  about 
it,  or  should  they  concentrate 
on  teaching  students  for  adver¬ 
tising,  so  they  will  graduate 
actually  prepared  to  do  adver¬ 
tising  work?” 

Most  advertising  managers 
(72)  favor  the  practical 
approach.  Only  a  few  (15)  think 
students  should  merely  learn 
about  advertising  without  know¬ 
ing  how  to  do  it.  Nine  ad  man¬ 
agers  think  that  advertising 
courses  should  try  to  do  both — 
help  students  to  understand  the 
role  of  advertising  as  well  as 
teach  them  how  to  use  adver¬ 
tising. 

There  may  be  a  semantic  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  meaning  of  about 
and  for  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  most  newspaper  advertising 
managers  prefer  to  hire  em¬ 
ployees  who  can  go  to  work  with 


the  least  amount  of  lost  motion. 
Some  ad  managers  made  addi¬ 
tional  comments  on  this  question. 

Harold  Belknap,  associate 
publisher,  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript,  was  in  favor  of 
teaching  them  about  adver¬ 
tising,  “With  some  for  training, 
so  that  the  graduate  can  write 
copy,  make  an  acceptable  layout, 
understand  the  processes,  ter¬ 
minology  and  have  at  least  his 
basic  training  in  actual  produc¬ 
tion.” 

Stanley  A.  Ferger,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  felt  that  stu¬ 
dents  should  learn  about  adver¬ 
tising  if  he  is  to  sell  advertising 
and  for  advertising  if  he  is  to  do 
other  advertising  work. 

One  ad  manager  pointed  up 
one  prime  advantage  of  teaching 
for  advertising,  “So  the  student 
can  apply  for  a  job  in  adver¬ 
tising  with  confidence.” 

As  an  educator  I  can  attest 
to  the  truthfulness  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  Many  of  my  students  have 
stated  that  their  advertising 
courses  have  helped  them  to 
understand  the  terminology  and 
the  problems  discussed  during  a 
job  interview  and  has  given 
them  added  self  confidence  in 
starting  out  on  a  job. 

No  Gollege  Ck>urses 

One  advertising  director,  who 
prefers  to  remain  anonymous, 
summed  up  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  young  persons  interested  in 
newspaper  advertising  careers. 
He  said,  “The  trouble  today  is 
that  the  average  college  does  not 
provide  an  attractive  advertising 
course  to  induce  students  into 
the  field  and  in  many  cases  do 
not  cover  the  basic  essentials. 

“The  applicant  enters  with 
glorified  ideas  on  hours,  salary 
and  even  fringe  benefits.  Once 
hired  he  expects  merit  increases 
rapidly  and  if  not  immediately 
available  moves  on  to  other  fields. 

“A  person  interested  in  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  willing  to  accept 
any  position  in  an  advertising 
department  and  gain  experience. 
Many  an  advertising  executive 
started  as  a  secretary  or  clerk.” 

While  the  above  statements 
are  true,  they  certainly  are  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem  of 
getting  top  flight  young  men  to 
enter  the  field  and  become  dedi¬ 
cated  to  it.  The  solution  is  to 
make  newspaper  advertising 
sound  interesting  and  to  make 
sure  there  is  a  challenge  on  the 
job.  Then,  of  course,  if  a  man  is 
worth  pay  increases,  the  em¬ 
ployer  should  be  willing  to  pay 
them. 

It  is  a  definite  mistake  for  an 
ad  manager  to  tell  a  young 
college  graduate  that  he  started 
as  a  clerk  at  $10  a  week.  The 
student  will  think  the  ad  man¬ 
ager  was  merely  stupid  for 
accepting  such  penurious  pay 


for,  if  he  is  any  good,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  today  can  get  a  job  starting 
at  $100  a  week.  The  depre.ssion 
salary  would  not  pay  his  texc-s, 

I  have  never  admitt^  to  any  of 
my  students  that  I  once  worked 
for  twenty  cents  an  hour,  even 
though  it  is  true,  for  they 
wouldn’t  believe  anything  eLe 
I  said. 

Advertising  managers  should 
adjust  their  thinking  to  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Space  Age  if 
they  want  to  interest  the  New 
Generation  in  careers  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

• 

Fallout  Shelter 
Ad-Builder  Issued 

An  extra  full-page  of  special 
headings,  illustrations,  spots  and 
logos  for  use  in  developing  Fall¬ 
out  Shelter  advertising  has  l)een 
issued  to  Metro  Newspaper 
Service  subscribers  with  the 
December  issue.  Included  are 
suggested  layout  and  copy  for 
presentation  to  prospective  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

According  to  Joseph  A.  Bern¬ 
stein  of  Metro  Associated  Serv¬ 
ices,  Inc.,  first  newspaper  to 
make  use  of  the  new  Metro  F all- 
out  Shelter  service  was  the  Bill¬ 
ings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  which 
published  a  24-page  tabloid  en¬ 
titled  “Survival  Plan.” 

The  Gazette’s  tab  carried  ad¬ 
vertising  from  chain  stores,  fur¬ 
niture  stores,  supermarkets,  ap¬ 
pliance  dealers,  sports  stores, 
drug  stores,  a  power  company, 
as  well  as  from  construction 
firms,  building  supplies  dealers 
and  some  of  the  new  firms  being 
set  up  to  build,  sell  and  equip 
shelters. 

Editorial  material  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  made  it  a  handbook  for 
readers  on  how  to  be  prepared 
for  survival. 

• 

Qem  Whitaker  Dies; 
Headed  PR  Concern 

San  Francisco 

Clem  Whitaker,  62,  who 
turned  to  the  political  campaign 
management  business  after  a 
newspaper  career  which  in¬ 
cluded  city  editorship  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  died 
Nov.  3.  He  formed  Whitaker 
and  Baxter  in  1930  and  man¬ 
aged  successful  election  cam¬ 
paigns  for  two  governors,  a 
senator  and  various  ballot 
propositions.  His  partner,  Leone 
Baxter,  became  his  wife. 

“W  and  B”  went  national  in 
three  years  of  battling  against 
socialized  medicine  for  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
The  firm  was  sold  to  Clem 
Whitaker  Jr.,  Newton  Steams 
and  James  Dorais  three  years 
ago. 
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Newsprint  Services 
Are  Consolidated 


T.  Ross  Moore,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  I’rice  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
announced  this  week  that  news¬ 
print  and  pulp  sales  of  Price 
Bn)thers,  of  Anglo-Newfound- 
land  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
of  Caspesia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  which  were  merged  earlier 
thi.‘i  year,  are  being  reorganized 
.so  that  the  resources  of  the  com¬ 
panies’  four  mills  will  be  con¬ 
solidated.  The  single  unit  will 
provide  diversified  service  and 
supply  to  newspaper  publishers 
and  the  various  mills  to  whom 


tivities  is  a  further  step  in  the 
company’s  policy  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  its  interests  and  operations. 

With  speed-up  of  present  ma¬ 
chines  and  installation  of  new 
equipment  total  capacity  of 
these  four  mills  will  aproximate 
1,000,000  tons  of  newsprint  per 
year.  Production  also  includes: 
90,000  tons  of  bleached  sulphite; 
30,000  tons  of  bleached  kraft; 
30,000  tons  of  unbleached  kraft ; 
60,000  tons  of  paperboard;  30,- 
000  tons  of  kraft  paper;  and 
40,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber. 

Among  those  to  be  associated 


Wickiiff»  B.  Moore 

IK)litical  cartoonist  advancing  to 
other  positions.  In  1932  he 


In  a  1955  reorganization,  Mr. 
Moore  Ijecame  president  and  a 
director  of  Northeastern  Paper 
Sales,  Inc.,  which  handled  ex¬ 
clusively  the  sale  of  all  products 
manufactured  by  Anglo-New- 
foundland  Development  Co., 
Ltd.,  Gaspesia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  of  Quebec,  and 
Dryden  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Dry- 
den,  Ontario.  Mr.  Moore  is  also 
a  director  of  Anglo-Newfound- 
iand. 

Hearst  Con’s 
Loss  Mounts 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  showed  a  nine-month 
loss  of  $6,973,100  in  a  report  to 


with  Wickliffe  Moore  in  the  joined  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  stockholders  issued  by  J.  D. 
sales  company  as  it  will  be  re-  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  a  salesman  Gortatow.sky,  chairman,  and 
organized  will  be:  R.  H.  Price,  and  in  1942-43  was  a  co-founder,  A.  J.  Walker,  secretary-treas- 
Edward  Collister,  R.  E.  Blair,  vicepresident  and  director  of  urer. 

W.  Bradley,  J.  E.  Branch,  E.  Montmorency  Paper  Company,  This  was  $1,941,200  greater 
Nation,  C.  A.  Kinnear,  T.  R.  New  York.  At  that  time  he  be-  than  the  loss  of  $5,031,900  shown 
Denny,  D.  W.  M.  Smith,  Arthur  came  a  partner  of  Clarke,  Camp-  for  the  comparable  first  nine 
E.  Potter,  John  A.  Craig,  Leslie  bell  &  Moore  which  later  be-  months  of  last  year. 

Forrow,  Walter  F.  Craddock,  came  Clarke  &  Moore  after  Mr.  Total  income  of  $112,309,900 
George  R.  Arellano,  Walter  1.  Campbell’s  death  and  in  1946  included  $112,095,800  in  total 
Tenney  Jr.,  J.  D.  G.  Thomson,  was  expanded  to  Clarke,  Moore,  operating  revenue.  This  was 
Earle  E.  Sproule,  and  Cecil  Con-  Hill  &  Kenny.  In  1950  Col.  down  $19,468,100  from  the  com- 
vey.  Clarke  retired  and  Mr.  Moore  parable  period’s  operating  reve- 

T.  Ross  Moore,  an  executive  was  elected  to  the  presidency  nue. 
of  Anglo  -  Newfoundland  and  of  Montmorency  and  in  1951  be-  Costs  declined  $17,548,200  to 
Gaspesia  for  many  years,  was  came  senior  partner  in  Moore,  $119,283,000.  The  1960  nine- 
appointed  executive  vicepresi-  Hill,  Kenny  &  Smith.  month  total  was  $136,831,200. 

dent  of  Price  Brothers  in  June - - - 

and  Ijecame  president  and  chief 

executive  officer  on  Sept.  22.  He  ^  v  i  ^ 

is  a  native  of  Saint  John,  N.  B., 

sity  of  New  Brunswick  in  1933. 

He  first  joined  the  Port  Royal  y 


they  sell  pulp  products. 


T.  Ross  Moore 


Mr.  Moore  is  also  president  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Saint  John,  as 
of  Anglo  -  Newfoundland  and  assistant  chemist.  In  1937  he 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Gas-  joined  Gaspesia  as  control  su- 
pesia.  perintendent,  then  went  to 

Wickliffe  B.  Moore,  president  Northeastern  Paper  Products 
of  Northeastern  Paper  Sales,  Ltd.,  Quebec  City,  and  was  ap- 
Inc.,  New  York,  which  hereto-  pointed  control  superintendent 
fore  has  handled  all  the  sales  of  at  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Pa- 
newsprint  and  pulp  for  Anglo-  Mills,  Ltd.,  in  1945. 
Newfoundland  and  Gaspesia,  is  That  same  year  he  returned 
now  in  charge  of  sales  for  the  to  Gaspesia  and  became  mill 
merged  group.  manager  of  Anglo-Newfound- 

The  merging  of  Price  Broth-  land  in  1947,  assistant  general 
ers’  two  mills  at  Kenogami  and  manager  in  1952,  general  man- 
Riverbend,  Quebec,  with  Anglo-  ager  in  1954,  vicepresident  in 
Newfoundland  at  Grand  Falls,  1956,  and  president  in  1958.  In 
Newfoundland,  and  its  subsidi-  1959  he  also  became  chairman 
ar>’  Gaspesia  mill  at  Chandler,  of  Gaspesia.  Mr.  Moore  is  also 
Que.,  makes  this  group  one  of  president  of  Montmorency  Ship- 
the  world’s  largest  newsprint  ping  Limited,  president  of  Grand 
producers  with  customers  Falls  Central  Railway  Co.,  Ltd., 
throughout  Europe,  North  and  a  director  of  Terra  Nova  Prop- 
South  America.  erties  and  a  director  of  Ligno- 

sol  Chemicals  Limited. 

.Shares  Exchanged 

.  J,  1  Formerly  a  Cartoonist 

As  a  result  of  an  exchange 

of  shares  earlier  this  year.  Price  Wickliffe  B.  Moore  is  a  native 
Brothers  has  become  the  owner  of  Kentucky  and  following  grad- 
of  Anglo-Newfoundland  and  the  nation  from  the  University  of 
latter  owns  Gaspesia.  Reorgani-  Kentucky  in  1924  entered  news- 
zation  of  the  group’s  sales  ac-  paper  work  in  Louisville  as  a 
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‘Sportugese’  Jargon 
Has  Wide  Acceptan< 


Female  Sports  Editor 
Carries  Ball  for  Daily 

By  Joe  Bradis 


Madison,  Wis.  fects  and  relates  to  certain  spe- 
“No  one  wins  a  game  these  cial  groups  of  newspaper  read- 
days.  Teams  rock,  sock,  roll,  ers.” 
romp,  stagger,  swamp,  rout,  de-  Tk  ■ 

cishn,  doom,  drop,  eke  out,  top-  Sur>'ey8  10  Dailies 

pie,  top  or  trounce  opponents.  prof.  Tannenbaum  and  Mr. 

“This  jargon  —  ‘Sportugese’  Noah  surveyed  newspaper  ac- 
we  might  call  it,  has  developed  counts  of  928  high  school  basket- 
to  the  point  where  it  is  an  in-  ball  games,  covered  by  sports 
tegral  part  of  the  sport  writer’s  writers  writing  for  10  dailies 
kit-bag,  his  stock-in-trade.  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

“Faced  with  need  to  repro- 
duce  the  content  and  emotion,  ^ 

the  denotation  and  connotation,  sports  pages  experienced  no 
of  the  event  he  is  re^rting,  he  ^iffi^nit  jn  comprehending 
IS  apt  to  release  a  barrage  of  basketball  Sportugese,  but  oth- 
exact  adjectives,  ranging  from  uttle  or  no  interest  in 

aghmt  U>  zany,  and  of  ‘action  athletics,  are  kept  pretty  much 
verbs,  from  annihilate  to  zoom.  dark 

Study  Word  Meunina  “This  last  group,  also  visi- 

,  tors  to  this  country,  is  ordinarily 
Authority  for  these  state-  they 

ments  IS  Prof.  Percy  ^  Tannen-  ^  headline  like  this  in  a 
baum,  director  of  the  Mass  Com-  newspaper:  ‘Indians  Scalp  Yan- 
munications  ^search  Center  at  Tannenbaum  said. 

I,  “They  wonder  what  is  going  on.” 

With  James  E.  Noah,  of  North-  ,  ,  ■  ,  .  ,  , 

em  Illinois  University,  he  con-  ,  his  survey  of  the  basket- 
ducted  a  study  of  sports  page  hall  game  stories,  84  verbs  were 
communication.  th®  lead  sentences. 

“In  a  sense,”  Prof.  Tannen-  The^  included  such  striking 
baum  said,  “we  asked  a  funda-  as  whipped,  gouged,  trig- 

mental  question  applying  to  all  f/ei’ed,  humiliated,  whomped, 
newspaper  communication:  Is  mueaJied  H-bomhed,  orbited  and 
the  intent  of  the  communicator  *^l**^nized. 

‘getting  across’  to  the  receiver?  “Not  the  least  to  be  observed 
The  verbs  of  Sportugese  were  was  the  tendency  toward  pun- 
selected  as  a  focus  for  the  study  ning,”  the  MCRC  director  said, 
partly  because  of  individual  “Teams  with  names  like  Indians 
preference,  but  more  because  or  Braves  invariably  scalp  their 
the  apparent  intent  is  more  foes  sometime  during  the  sea- 
readily  identifiable  and  can  be  son.  Those  endowed  with  bird- 
determined  quite  objectively.  names,  such  as  Eagles  or  Hawks, 
“We  at  the  center  are  also  usually  soar  to  a  conquest,  while 
studying  the  language  in  media  the  Lions  and  Tigers  claw  their 
of  communication  which  is  asso-  way  to  the  top.  The  Rough  Rid- 
ciated  with  reporting  political  ors  roped,  Icunsoed,  stampeded 
stories  and  stock  market  doings,  and  galloped  to  victory.” 

In  other  words,  we  are  study-  About  45  percent  of  the  verbs 
ing  the  special  brands  of  news-  used  are  classified  as  “accept- 
paper  language  and  how  it  af-  able”  for  our  language,  31  per- 


Warren,  Pa.  When  the  Centre  Democrat 
In  a  small  northwestern  changed  hands  and  added  the 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  of-  companion  Bellefonte  week- 
fice  a  telephone  ring^s  in  the  ly,  the  Keystone  Gazette,  she 
sports  department  and  a  returned  to  handle  the  edi- 
feminine  voice  answers.  torial  work.  To  help  fill  in 
“Lady,  stop  kidding,  and  any  “idle  hours,”  she  also 
give  me  the  sports  depart-  sold  and  laid  out  advertising, 
ment,”  the  male  caller  de-  In  1959,  she  decided  on  a 
mands.  “No  dame  knows  the  vacation  from  journalism  and 
difference  between  a  baseball  wound  up  buying  a  resort 
and  a  football.”  stable  in  Woodstock,  Vt.  She 

Aside  from  this  infrequent  stayed  there  just  a  year,  the 
remark,  Joy  Owens  finds  no  yen  for  newspaper  work  still 
difficulty  in  her  job  as  sports  in  her  blood, 
editor  of  the  daily  Warren  Through  the  Pennsylvania 
(Pa.)  Times  -  Mirror.  She’s  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
probably  the  only  girl  sports  elation  she  got  in  contact 
editor  in  Pennsylvania.  with  the  Warren  Times-Mir- 

In  a  town  of  15,000  popu-  ror.  The  job  called  for 
lation  there’s  no  question  of  straight  news  writing  but  it 
press  box  restrictions,  espe-  developed  she  became  sports 
daily  at  football  games.  She  editor. 

freezes  her  feet  on  the  side-  So  anyone  calling  the  War¬ 
lines  along  with  her  male  ren-Times  need  not  be  sur- 
counterparts.  prised  when  a  woman  answer 

Joy  calls  herself  a  Tomboy  the  telephone  in  the  sports 
who  never  grew  up.  She  got  department.  The  Lady  — 
her  first  taste  of  sports  writ-  Sports  Editor  Joy  Owens  — 
ing  on  the  Bellefonte  (Pa.)  isn’t  kidding, 
high  school  newspaper  and 
decided  on  a  journalism  ca¬ 
reer. 

She  attended  Penn  State 
University  and  her  first  full¬ 
time  newspaper  job  was  with 
the  Centre  Democrat,  a  week¬ 
ly  in  Centre  County,  Pa. 

There,  as  a  court  reporter, 
then  associate  editor  and 
finally  editor,  she  also  was 
the  chief  sports  writer. 

Later,  she  moved  to  Ty¬ 
rone,  Pa.,  as  editor  of  the 
Daily  Herald.  Two  years 
later,  she  moved  again,  this 
time  as  editor  of  the  Main 
Line  News,  Paoli,  Pa. 

At  Paoli  she  covered  all 
sporting  events,  wrote 
straight  news,  editorials  and 
doubled  in  brass  as  a  part- 
time  photographer. 


Joy  Owens 


^oA/n  jf. 
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Colonel  on  Daily’s  Staff 

Viewine  Air  Force  mj  c 

®  IMewspaper  F 

u.  Col.  Roma^N.''£,Sr!:;  Sue  tor  Reili 
Des  Moines  Register  reporter,  is 

participating  in  a  staff  visit  of  Four  Kansas  newspapermen 
Air  Force  operations  in  Europe,  filed  suit  in  district  court  Nov.  1 
on  the  invitation  of  Gen.  Curtis  to  force  the  Legislature  to  redis- 
E.  LeMay,  Air  Force  chief  of  trict 
staff.  Colonel  Lamberto  is  an  population, 
information  officer  attached  to  The  plaintiffs  are  John  P. 
the  Directorate  of  Information,  Harris,  Peter  MacDonald  and  unequal  legislative  apportion- 
Headquarters,  Strategic  Air  John  McCormally,  all  of  Hutch-  ment  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
Command,  Oflfutt  Air  Force  inson,  and  Ernest  W.  Johnson  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Base,  Nebraska.  of  Olathe.  14th  Amendment. 


ives  Harris  is  editor  and  pub¬ 

lisher  of  the  Hutchinson  News. 
Mr.  McDonald  is  associate  pub- 
Topeka  lisher  and  Mr.  McCormally  is 
associate  editor.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Olathe  News. 

itself  on  the  basis  of  About  a  month  ago  the  same 
four  asked  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  declare 


How  to  Build 
Udall  Image: 
Add  PR  Help 

Washington 
“Projection  of  Udall  Image.” 
This  is  the  heading  of  a  para¬ 
graph  in  a  confidential  inter¬ 
office  memo  circulated  around 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  author  is  Deputy  Director 
of  Information  Andrew  L.  New¬ 
man. 

The  memo,  written  to  Secre- 
tar>-  Udall,  goes  on  to  say: 

“Despite  the  risk  of  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  deserting  to  Madison 
Ave.  or  of  buttering  up,  I  think 
it  is  essential  to  note  that  the 
image  projected  by  Secretary 
Udall  has  clearly  captured  the 
l)ress  and  public  imagination 
and  the  opportunities  thus  af¬ 
forded  should  be  aggressively 
capitalized.” 

How  to  get  a  better  focus  of 
the  image?  Hire  more  hands. 
Newman  notes  with  some  self- 
pity : 

“Interior  produces  and  dis¬ 
tributes  from  30  to  50  releases 
a  wwk  and  many  agencies  pro¬ 
ducing  only  a  fraction  of  this 
output  have  staffs  ranging  from 
double  to  triple  this  size. 

“Agencies  such  as  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Defense  and  State  have 
.  .  .  scores  of  information  per¬ 
sonnel  at  the  Secretarial  level 
and  frequently  hundreds  at  the 
burc'au  level.” 

Mr.  Newman’s  ambitions 
would  end  up  almost  doubling 
the  present  outlay  of  $70,000  a 
year  for  Mr.  Udall’s  publicity 
staff. 

Mr.  Newman  also  criticizes 
his  former  boss,  Fred  Seaton, 
publisher  of  the  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Tribune.  Although  a 
new’spaperman  who  should  be 
aware  of  the  greater  play  given 
speeches  for  which  advance  text 
has  been  given  out,  when  Mr. 
Seaton  was  Interior  Secretary 
under  President  Eisenhower 
(according  to  Newman)  he 
“labored  over  his  speeches  un¬ 
til  the  last  possible  moment  and 
.  .  .  much  effective  (press)  cov¬ 
erage  was  lost.  .  .  .” 


Befs  Your  Pardon 

An  item  (E&P,  Nov.  4,  page 
35)  indicated  that  Frederick  N. 
Brown  had  joined  the  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Co.  writ¬ 
ing  staff  from  UPI,  Cleveland. 
He  left  UP  in  1954  and  worked 
for  the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une,  then  was  news  director  for 
the  Far  East  Network  of  the 
armed  forces  in  Japan  for  four 
years. 


Scholastic  Awards 
Continued  by  ANPA 

Newspaper  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will 
sponsor  18  awards  in  1962  to 
high  school  and  college  news¬ 
papers  and  student  newspaper 
staff  members,  in  cooperation 
with  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
Association,  National  Scholastic 
Press  Association,  Associated 
Collegiate  Press  and  the  Quill 
and  Scroll  Society. 

ANPA  sponsored  similar 
awards  for  the  first  time  in 
1961. 

Purpose  of  these  awards  is  to 
assist  in  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  writing  in  school 
newspapers,  to  stress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  accurate  reporting  and 
interpretation  of  news  and 
events,  and  to  emphasize  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of 
those  electing  journalism  as  a 


Win  Writing  Prizes 

Philadelphia 
John  G.  McCullough  and 
Hugh  E.  Flaherty,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  have  been 
named  the  winners  of  the  1961 
awards  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  Association.  Mr.  McCul¬ 
lough  was  cited  for  a  series  on 
William  J.  Green,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  City  Committee.  | 
Mr.  Flaherty  received  the  best- 
written  story  award  for  his  ac¬ 
count  of  a  day  in  Municipal 
Court. 

• 

Long  Retires  in  Feb. 

Furnace  Creek  Inn,  Calif. 

John  Budd  Long,  general 
manager  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
for  33  years,  will  retire  effective 
Feb.  15.  He  is  68  years  old.  The 
selection  of  his  successor  will 
be  from  an  open  field  of  appli¬ 
cants.  A  committee  to  screen  ap¬ 
plicants  will  be  named  later  by 
A.  W.  Bramwell,  Chico  Enter- 


On  Daily  Scbedule 

Eugene,  Ore. 
The  Emerald  Empire  News, 
published  here  by  Claude  E. 
Darling  as  a  tabloid  weekly 
since  May  12,  stepped  up  to 
five-day  morning  publication 
Oct.  Its  offset  press  run 
was  reported  as  8,000. 

• 

Takes  Gov’t  Job 

Minneapous 
John  McDonald,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  political  news  writer, 
will  take  a  year’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  serve  as  infomuition 
officer  for  the  White  House  food 
for  peace  agency.  He  will  begin 
his  duties  in  December. 


Loeb  Says 
Loud  &  Bold 
Voice  Needed 


Boston 

New  Hampshire  commerce, 
recreation  and  industry  turned 
the  tables  on  the  advertising 
business  here  Nov.  6  by  touting 
themselves  before  Boston  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  members. 

The  turnabout  took  place  as 
the  Ad  Club  expanded  its  lunch¬ 
eon  format  in  order  to  see  and 
hear  the  “New  Hampshire 
story.” 

Among  the  speakers  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Loeb,  publisher  of  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader  and 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News. 

He  said  his  newspapers  were 
instrumental  in  defeating  at¬ 
tempts  by  previous  governors 
to  levy  sales  and  income  taxes. 

“We  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  newspaper  to  speak  out  loud 
and  bold  on  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  issues,”  he  declared. 

He  chided  “the  major  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation”  for  not 
reporting  two  years  ago  that 
Fidel  Castro  was  a  Communist. 
“You  would  not  have  a  Com¬ 


munist  missile  base  90  miles 
from  our  shores  today  if  the 
newspapers  of  the  nation  had 
done  their  job,”  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Loeb  told  the  ad  men  that 
“all  during  the  years  we  have 
stood  for  our  ideals  and  our  cir¬ 
culation  has  gone  up.  .  .  .  The 
customers  are  tired  of  newspa- 
l>ers  being  all  things  to  all  peo¬ 
ple.” 

• 

20,000  Records 

Indianapous 
The  “Learn- A-Language”  pro¬ 
motion  made  its  mark  here.  The 
Indianapolis  News  sponsored 
the  program  in  which  readers 
were  offered  four  language  rec¬ 
ords  and  an  instruction  sheet 
for  $1  per  record.  In  less  than 
two  weeks,  nearly  20,000  rec¬ 
ords  were  sold  and  the  project 
won  high  endorsement  from 
school  officials. 

• 

‘Clif’  Bradt  Dies 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Clifton  E.  Bradt,  62,  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  40  years,  died 
Nov.  3.  He  began  his  career  in 
Schenectady.  For  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  he  had  been  a  drama  and 
art  critic  —  he  was  an  artist 
himself  —  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  Knickerbocker  News. 


classified  section 

Bmiefit  from  our  Vast  Newspopor  Audience 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers  ' 

NEWSPAPER  appraisals  for  all 
purposes.  Newspai)er  Service  Co.,  Inc., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla.  | 

WE  KNOW  CALIF.  AND  ARIZONA  I 
newspapers — and  they  know  us!  If  | 
you  want  to  buy  a  California  or  Ari-  i 
zona  newspaper  property,  let  us  show  I 
you  how  our  iiersonal  service  operates. 

GABBERT  &  HANCOCK  1 

3709-B  Arlington  Avenue  ! 

Riverside  California  ' 

-  I 

Licensed  Broker-Ore.  Wash.  Idaho 
Sound  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 

DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Kalamazoo  8.  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspai>ers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Ariz..  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


announ(t:ments 

'  Newspaper  Breakers 

1  NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

[DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden.  Alabama 

i  irir  35  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  irk 
I  ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 

I  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

'  WESTERN  WEBKUES  AND  DAIUES 
;  everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSO- 
;  CIATE5.  Suite  600-607  ,  6381  Holly- 
1  wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

BUSINESS  GROWING.  Will  sell  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  weekly  newspaper  to  experi¬ 
enced  editor  and  keep  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  Town  of  6,000.  Print  newspaper 
for  buyer  at  reasonable  rate.  Newspa¬ 
per  income  alone,  324,000.  Ideal  man 
and  wife.  Great  potential.  35.000  down. 
Balance  on  terms  to  suit.  Total  price 
318,500.  Box  631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN 

W  EjuKLY,  fine  plant,  three  machines, 
rotary  press,  unusually  loyal  commu¬ 
nity,  climate  is  tops,  grossed  3251,000 
last  fiscal  year.  Price  3200,000,  29% 
down,  good  terms.  Send  financial  ref¬ 
erences  to  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

W  KIEIKLY,  well  -  equipped  printing 
plant,  opportunity  to  go  daily.  Capi¬ 
talized  at  3124,000.  Price  35i2.000.  Call, 
write  or  wire  Mr.  Wilkins.  CLINE 
AND  HARDESTY,  7475  West  Colfax. 
Denver- 15,  Colorado. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

IF  YOU  HAVE  SoO.nOO  for  down 
payment,  this  could  be  the  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime:  To  qualify  for  a  Small 
Business  Administration  loan,  we  must 
dispose  of  our  newspaper  —  one  of  | 
America's  finest,  most  widely-known 
weeklies,  Chart  Area  2,  4,400  ABC,  : 
annual  advertising-circulation  income 
$90,000  plus.  Sale  includes  microfilm  , 
files,  office  equipment  and  5-year  con¬ 
tract  for  printing  the  newspa|)er.  Box 
629,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Newspapers  Wanted 

DAILY  5M  to  SOM  circulation  wanted 
by  well-financed  and  experienced  news¬ 
paper  executive.  Write  Box  566,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  i 


Southern  Properties  Wanted 
Bought — Sold — A  pprai  sed 
L,  PARKER  LIKELY 
112  1st  Ave,  No,  Phone  5-3220 
St,  Petersburg,  Florida 


WE  HAVE  $200,000  as  down  payment 
for  immediate  purchase  of  your  county 
seat  daily  newspaper.  Write:  Box  271, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS— Carib-  ! 
bean  and  Latin  American  News  Serv-  I 
ice  has  fresh  start,  many  clients,  high 
potential:  seeks  operating  capital.  Box 
1622.  Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico. 


DAILY  OR  WEEKLY  CHAIN 
available  to  present  general  manager 
who  needs  2  or  3  other  buyers  to  go 
into  corporation  with  him  on  $1,300,000 
purchase.  All  properties  sound  and 
profitable.  In  Chart  Areas  2  and  6. 
Reciprocal  confidential  treatment  re¬ 
quired.  Box  680,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  aggressive,  with  weekly 
publishing  experience,  to  invest  in 
three  New  England  weeklies,  sound 
but  room  for  great  expansion.  Box 
671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Consultants 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANT 
Proven  and  outstanding  experience  in 
improving  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operations.  Directed  programs  to  in¬ 
crease  readership,  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  profits.  Installed  methods 
to  reduce  costs  in  all  departments. 
Established  statistical  and  financial 
controls.  Successfully  handled  refinanc¬ 
ing,  reorganizations,  sales  of  assets 
and  stock,  and  mergers  in  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  newspapers.  Available  after 
Jan.  1,  1962  on  retainer  or  per  diem 
fee.  Will  consider  right  opportunity 
on  permanent  basis.  All  replies  held 
strictly  confidential.  Box  613,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 

760  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 


Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save  i 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Complete  Plants 

DUPLEX  24-page  Newsisaper  Press 
with  factory  built-in  V2  l>age  &  1 

quarter  page  folder;  complete  stereo 
eriuipment.  Composing  room  with  5 
Intertyites  incl.  TTS.  Elrod  &  2  Lud- 
lows.  Will  sell  complete  plant  or  press 
anil  stereo  only.  Priced  for  immeiliate 
sale. 

PRINTCRAFI’  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church,  N.Y.  7.  N.Y.  WO  4-1370 


Composing  Room 

G-4  INTERTYPE  #23646,  4  MAGS., 
quadder,  4  additional  mags.,  13  fonts 
6  to  36  pt.,  42  pt.  figs;  Miehle  V-50 
improved ;  32x44  Babcock  Optimus 

flatbed  newspaper  press;  Rouse  miterer ; 
Hammond  full  page  scorcher.  Ensign 
Publishing  Co.,  Corona  del  Mar.  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


MUST  MOVE:  B-2  INTERTYPS  with 
TTS  Operating  Unit,  Perforator,  2  | 
fonts  8  pt.  Top  shape.  First  $5M  gets  I 
it  I  Coushatta  (Louisiana)  Citizen. 
Phone  WE  2-4201. 


I  INTERTYPES  —  Models  B  —  C 
I  eSM  —  C4/4  —  G4  —  F4/4  —  G4/2 

LINOTYPES  —  Models  8  —  14 
29  —  .30  —  31  —  32 

LUDLOWS  —  Cabinets  and  Mats 

MONOTYPES  —  Material  Maker  and 
Ty|>e  &  Rule.  Molds  and  Mats 


.11/  rcasonab/y  prierd  to  sr/l 
Send  for  detailed  list 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York-17,  N.  Y. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
I  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 

are  in  use  all  over  the  Uniteil  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
;  who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
I  None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
'  literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
,  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of 
'  Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 

Telephone:  835-1513 


MONOTYPE  MATERIAL  MAKER; 
Junior  Autoplate.  For  details  write 
Purchasing  Agent,  Courier-Journal  & 
Times,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 


'  USED  TURTLEJS :  All  metal  construc- 
j  tion  with  2-wheel  casters.  Contact  Cam¬ 
bridge  (Ohio)  Jeffersonian  or  Jack 
Moore  Newspaper  Proiluction  Outfitter, 
.360  Elastland  Road,  Berea,  Ohio. 

Engraving 

ENGRAVINGS— ZINC  OR  COPPER 
Make  your  own,  taking  image  from 
camera  negative  instead  of  the  print. 
No  engraving  plant  neeiled.  Imagic, 
Box  19021,  Indianaimlis  19,  Indiana. 

Mail  Room 

17-22  BAUM  SATOLITE  FOLD, 

^  Filmotyjie,  IBM  T'writer.  Magic-Tip 
I  tipper.  Power  stitcher.  St.  Cloud  (Fla.) 
News. 


Plastic  Platemaking 

REDUCE  PLAS'nC  ENGRAVING  plate 
costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  each  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  E'ree  sam¬ 
ple.  Calumet  Crafts,  Inc.,  Box  26, 
Naperville,  Illinois. 


Press  Room 


S(X)TT  5-UNIT  PRESS,  color,  cylinder, 
23-9/16*'  cut-off.  Pony  Autoplate,  A.C. 
i  drive.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
i  Boise,  Idaho. 


Press  Room 

GOSS 

6  Low  Construction  Units 
Reversible  Color  Unit 
2  Folders  22%"  cut-off 
A.C.  Motor  Drives 
Auto  Plate  Mach  ine 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Stereotype 

MAT  ROLLERS,  Vi-Patre  folders, 

I  curve«l  routers,  casting  equipment,  A.C. 
motor  drives  30.  40,  50,  75  ItIO  HI'. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 

'  Idaho. 

MATRIX  ROLLING  TABLE.  Duplex, 
lierfectly  servii-eable,  new  electric  con¬ 
trols,  $lot0  FOB  Athens,  Ohio,  The 
Messenger. 


MONOMELT  SHAVER  serial  No.  1032. 
Extra  cutter  included.  A-1  condition. 
Guaranteed.  $3‘200.  The  Columbian. 
Vancouver,  Washington. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS  No.  316 
available  January  1.  $12,500  gets 

ready-to-print  setup;  13-year-old  press, 
quarter  page  folder,  2  sets  Ink  rollers 
for  4,  6  and  8  pages,  8  chases  llVj  ; 
pica  columns  (saves  6S?<  paper  costs),  : 
3  paper  shafts,  2  roll  lifts,  10-HP  ■ 
220-440  motor,  controls.  Gazette,  Rocky  I 
E'ord.  Colorado.  1 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS-GOSS-HOE- 
SCOTT  PRESSES 


A.C.  Drives — Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors.  | 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Conveyors.  , 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  , 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  I 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871  | 


WHAT  YOU  NEED  TO  GO  OFFSET:  | 
Davidson  241  press,  Robertson  TWA 
camera,  light  table,  arc  lamp,  vacuum  | 
frame.  Protype  and  10  fonts,  plus  1 
trays,  lights,  etc.  $5,600  takes  all  and  | 
puts  you  in  business.  All  equipment  in 
use  and  in  good  shai>e.  Dunaway.  Box  I 
E,  Asiien,  Colo.  | 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

I  OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
'  WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


GOSS  SINGLE  WIDTH,  cut  off  23-9/16, 
VO  fold,  12  pages  straight,  24  pages 
collect.  FVll  stereotype  equipment. 
Speed  17,000.  In  good  condition.  Im¬ 
mediate  ilelivery.  Verdun  Printing  & 
Publishing,  Inc.,  Verdun,  Quebec, 
Canada. 


NEWSPAPER 
OFFSET  WEB 

New  direct  from  factory  Web  Rotary 
Offset  Press  for  tabloid  newspaiiers. 
Available  in  2  to  8  colors.  With  folder. 
Ideal  for  small  dailies,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
ping  guides  and  commercial  printing. 
Outstanding  purchase  price,  terms 
available.  Write  for  complete  details. 
Royal  Zenith  Corp.,  180  Varick  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


WEB  OFFSET  2-unit  Vanguard  with 
(luarterfolder.  Ideal  for  central  weekly 
plant,  semiweekly  or  small  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  $25,500  cash  as  is, 
where  is.  W.  H.  Bradfield,  Longhorn 
Printing,  Garland.  Texas. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  16-page  units  Goss 
HSLC  web-fed  standard  plate  press, 
complete  Cline  controls,  drive.  2'i%" 
cut-off.  Write:  Publisher,  Evening 
Democrat,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NBDVSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

( Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.} 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 
Tel.  :HArrison  1-5366 


GOOD  USED  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23-9/16"  cut-off  for  installation  by  May 
1st,  1962.  Write:  Fred  Koehl,  Ashland 
Printing  Co.,  Ashland.  Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lise  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
leserHoe 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payablt  with 
order)  4  times  (S  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70c;  2  ®  80c; 
1  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  timet  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

«I.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.00  per  agate 
line,  $28.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wsdnwsday,  4  p.m. 
Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

Contract  Rates  available  upon  inquiry. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoia  2-7050 
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THIS  WEEK'S  "HELP  WANTED"  OFFERINGS 

Obtain  Your  Better  Job  Here! 


Circulation 


Ditplar  Adcertiting 


editorial 

SOMEWHERE  IN  U.S.  there  are  two 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEHI  for  new»-  ONE  OF  THE  MIDWEST’S  leudinR  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER,  SOMEWHERE  IN  U.S.  there  are  two 

liaiiera  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Must  retail  volume  newspajiers  has  an  imme-  anxious  to  move  up,  for  47,000  prise-  older  newsmen  who  wimt  to  move 

lie  promotion-minded  and  able  to  iwint  diate  oiiening  for  a  thoroughly  seawined  .  winner.  P.M.  Must  enjoy  features.  West  and  are  willing  to  worx  lor 

to  results.  Mail  resume  and  salary  !  .\dvertising  Executive  who  can  assume  I  enterprise,  digging.  Some  backipound  i  minimum  salary  on  a  small  out  imi- 

requirements  to  Montgomery  Publish-  :  the  iiositiun  of  assistant  to  the  adver-  i  in  local  government,  suburbs  desirable,  moving  daily.  They  are  experienceu  M 

ing  Company,  Fort  Washington,  Pa.  tising  director.  His  major  efforts  will  !  Interview  necessary.  Gilbert  P.  Smith,  deskmen.  copyreadera,  re-write 

- be  in  directing  a  hard-hitting  reUil  Managing  Editor,  Utica  Observer-Dis-  ;  They  seek  a  chance  to  keep  their  h^ 

PROMOTION  -  MINDED  Circulation  staff.  We  prefer  a  man  from  a  smaller  patch,  Utica,  N.  Y.  "J  u*“ 

District  Supervisor  for  challenging  po-  ,«per  who  has  had  experience  as  ad- - “J  the  skill  thsx 

sition  on  morning  daily  in  highly  com-  vertising  manager  with  a  desire  to  ;  ILd^lNOIS  DAILY  has  immediate  open-  ,  the  years.  Ihey  will  proew  cow,  rit 

twtitive  Eastern  area.  Excellent  ad-  move  up.  Give  complete  work  history,  ;  ing  for  beginner  or  experienced  copy-  heads.^  rewrite,  dummy  pa^.  iney 

vancement  opportunity.  Full  iletails  salary  requirements  and  iiersonal  de-  j  reader-reporter.  Good  chance  to  learn  must  te  willing  to  fit  in  wrth  ywng 

first  letter,  please.  Box  645,  Editor  A  tails,  along  with  a  recent  photo  in  medium-sized  daily  news  operation.  37-  ?taff.  They  will  live  in  wa™  cl  maU 

Publisher.  your  first  letter.  This  is  a  better  than  hour,  4‘^-<Uy  week.  All  fringe  ben^  j  f“t«t  growing  and  mt»t  inter 

-  '  - - - -  average  opportunity  with  a  better  than  fiu.  Chance  for  small  daily  or  weekly  | 


Classified  Adrertisina  -e  ^  fiX^W  ronfidence“  wilVu  man  \rmovrupr"B;;x  645.  Editor  A  groun^  will  be  ch«^  carefully.  Box 

l.iassi/iea  /tarertiSing  respited.  Box  66S,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  Publisher. _  648,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  60-100.-  SALESMAN  for  largest  daily  in  largest  I  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER  in  WesUrn  '  WANTED:  EDITOR  for  tojvratrf 

OOO  circulation  daily.  Applicant  should  city  of  largest  st^  Prefer  experi-  j  state  expanding  news  staff  seeks  young  *^Fkl1tor 

be  able  to  handle  and  inspire  staff  of  enced  man  able  meet  customers,  plan  ;  deskman  preferably  residing  west  coast.  |  ^  ^ 

sales  girls  and  four  outside  salesmen,  campaigns,  draw  copy,  make  layout.  Must  be  capable  fast  page  dummying.  |  A  t'uniisner. _ 

Looking  for  leader  on  the  way  up.  provide  own  transportation  to  An-  head  writing,  editing.  Minimum  salary 

Goed  opportunity  for  second  man  pres-  chorage.  Write  air  mail  to  Bob  Keder-  i  to  sUrt.  40-hour  week,  hoepitalization  \a/^oi/im/^  cniTrxD 

ently  on  an  aggressive  paper  or  man-  jjij  Anchorage.  Alaska.  Times.  I  plan,  profit-sharing  for  permanent  per-  WUKK.IN0  tLHII-JlN 

ager  of  a  smaller  one.  Salary  com-  ’  ’  ’  I  son.  Full  references  and  interview  re- 


Looking  for  leader  on  the  way  up. 
Goed  opportunity  for  second  man  pres¬ 
ently  on  an  aggressive  paper  or  man¬ 
ager  of  a  smaller  one.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Chart  Area 
1.  Box  580.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  EDITOR 


1.  Box  580.  Editor  A  Publisher.  editorial 

CLASSIFIED  ADVTfL  SUPERVISOR  EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  PAGE 


quir^.  'ITiis  in  highly  rompetitiv^  To  assist  managing  editor  of  outstand- 


moving  town.  Write:  Box  646,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


ing  business  publication  (monthly), 
first  in  its  field  27  straight  years. 
Must  have  minimum  5  years  experi- 


FranciMo  Bay  area  daily,  editor;  also  some  general  reporting  |  PENNSYLVANIA  MORNING  DAILY  gnee  business  publications  and  well- 

Thorough  knowlroge  of  classified  tele-  ^nd  features.  Opening  Dec,  1,  Send  '  seeks  competent  reporter  to  handle  rounded  knowledge  of  editorial  and 

phone  aalM  '*t>rk  a  must.  Will  super-  ^ji  details.  Interior  Alaska  paiier;  cir-  general  assignments  and  city  hall  cov-  production.  Good  proof  reading  essen- 


vise  work  of  five  s^es  women  for  culation  lOM.  Write:  Chuck  Hoyt, 
aggress^e  newspaper  in  a  competitive  News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


area.  Send  letter  of  qualifications  and 
salary  requested  to  George  Borden. 


culation  lOM.  Write:  Chuck  Hoyt,  frage.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  |  Box  642,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CITY  REPORTER.  Prefer  recent  Jour-  I  REPORTER,  experienced,  resourceful 


tial.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  $  and 
responsibility  advancement  for  hard 
worker  who  voluntarily  stays  after  5 :0O 
when  necessary.  Write  givinii:  expert* 


CAM.  Tribune.  Redwood  City,  Calif,  naiism  graduate.  Opportunity  to  move  1  and  with  bright  style  for  lively  capiUl  ;  salary  expected.  Box  644,  Editor 

“  up  to  larjfer  paper.  Job  open  about  !  city  PM.  bend  complete  resume  and  i  ^  Publisher. 


SACRAMENTO, 

CALIFORNIA 


Dec.  1.  .Send  picture.  Write  Executive  clippings  (exi»ndable  if  possible)  to 

Editor.  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.,  Argus-  Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Managing  Edi- 

{.enrlAr  tor.  The  Knickerbocker  News.  Albany 

_  1,  N.  Y. 


COPY  AND  MAKEUP  EDITOR  ! 
Immediate  opening  for  exiierienced  A  young  woman  who  has  proved  she  j 
newspaper  Classified  Salesman.  Excel-  can  wield  an  adroit  copy  iiencil,  turn 
lent  working  conditions,  employee  bene-  out  sparkling  heads  and  design  eye- 
fits  Permanent  position.  Send  detailed  catching  art-text  layouts  for  a  modern, 
resume  to:  prize-winning  women’s  news  depart- 


REPORTERS 

COPYREADERS 


Are  you  ready  for  the 
BIG  TIME? 

New  York  metropolitan  daily 
offers  opportunity  to  a  few  fast  desk 
men  with  solid  backgrounds  of  writing. 


PERSONNEL  DEPAR’TMENT 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento.  California 


SUPERVISOR  to  direct  telephone  so-  ,  Newspaper) 

licitalion.  Must  be  experienced  Con-  - 

tact:  Joe  Distl.  Lake  Charles  Ameri-  j  MANAGING 
can  Press,  Lake  Charles.  Louisiana,  j  strong  semi- 


ment  which  basks  in  editor’s  convic-  |  Expansion  of  local  news  coverage  has  copy-reading,  editing.  $8,500  to  start, 

tion  that  the  interests  of  women  read-  i  created  several  new  staff  positions  for  j  Send  full  resume  of  backgrouim.  expe¬ 
ers  range  far  beyond  tea  parties  and  competent  young  journalists.  Prefer  rience  and  iiersonal  data  to  Box  615, 

weddings.  Replies  held  in  confidence,  recent  journalism  graduates  or  men  I  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Write  Managing  Editor,  The  Charlotte  |  with  some  experience  on  midwest  Dai-  | 

Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (A  Knight  lies.  Performance  requirements  high  - 


and  so  are  the  rewards — excellent 

-  <  wages  and  benefits.  Send  complete  resu- 

for  j  me  to  Personnel  Director,  425  Port- 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 


Strong  semi-weekly  paper  in  expanding  land  Avenue.  MinneaKwIis  15.  Minne-  Well-known  and  progressive  Chicago 


- group  of  Los  Angeles  area  community  sota. 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  —  proven  newspapers.  Must  be  experienced,  ag- 
producer.  for^  8.000  daily  in  beautiful  gressive.  sober  and  able  to  accept  re-  | 
Northwest.  Salary  high.  References,  sponsibilities.  Write  detailed  qualifica-  i 
Write  all.  including  salary  expected,  tions  to  Box  584.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

to  Lyle  Hicks.  Skagit  Valley  Herald. - — -  ; 

Mt.  Vernon.  Wash.  SPORTS  WRITER-DESK  MAN  for  '  _ 


MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR  and  TRIBUNE 


Mt.  Vernon,  Wash.  SPORTS  WRI’TER-DESK  MAN  for  i  - 

—  -  _  — _  — _  — _  28.000  morning.  60.000  Sunday  opera-  i  ok?.’.  rv.! 

Displar  Advertising  ‘s^nUahXl^Hlnce^de^rab"*  N^'l  T  j  "^nTiT^'^itor  A‘^iblUher““"' 

- - —  Bintz,  Manning  Editor,  Utica  (New  “**•  611,  Editor  A  Publmher. 

AD  MANAGER.  Want  aggresaive  man  York)  Daily  Press. 


electronics  manufacturer  has  opening 
for  assistant  to  work  on  semi-monthly 
tabloid  house  organ.  Prefer  journalism 
graduate.  Duties  include  writing,  re¬ 
writing,  production,  layouts  and  photo 
'  assignments.  Work  closely  with  plant 
I  reporters.  Good  starting  salary.  Many 
I  benefits.  Send  resume  of  age,  educa¬ 
tion,  e.xperience  and  salary  desired. 
I  Box  672,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


with  newspaper  advertising  sales  ex- - 

lierience,  college  education.  Write  full  CENT.  N.  Y.  PM  DAILY  in  small 
details  to  General  Manager.  Port  An-  city  expanding  staff — seeks  alert  re- 


geles  (Washington)  Evening  News. 


I  porter.  Car  necessary.  Write  fully.  Box 
I  614,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


ADVTG.  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  I  -  ! 

5,000  Eastern  Penna.  daily.  State  fully  ^  COPYREADER  —  Prize-winning  Metro-  i 
experience,  references,  earnings  ex-  imlitan  N.  Y.  area  afternoon  daily  has 
pected.  Box  612,  EMitor  A  Publisher,  real  opportunity  for  experienced,  accu- 

- rate  copy  editor,  25-46  years  old.  Salary 

ADVER’TISING  SALESMAN :  New  $7,400  and  sure  to  rise  for  the  right 
daily,  Atlanta  area.  Salary  and  com-  man  as  time  goes  on.  Box  628,  Editor 


mission  or  commission.  Good  oppor-  A  Publisher. 

tunity.  Write  W.  H.  Snyder,  P.  O.  - 

Box  2065.  Atlanto  1.  Ga.  FREE 

- TOR  REPOR’TERS — Job  hunting?  Like 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  to“o!er“‘.m  pS^rlf  through! 

Available  for  experienced  display  ad-  i  out  the  country?  Apply  now  to  Bill 
vertising  salesman  on  progressive.  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
growing,  prize  winning  Illinois  daily  \  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III.  Deadline: 
in  25,000  to  30,000  circulation  bracket.  Dec.  1. 

Higher  than  normal  starting  pay,  - 

merit  advancement,  many  benefits,  per-  NEWS  AND  FEA’TURE  WRITER  for 
manent  position.  Applicant  must  be  ag-  growing  Catholic  weekly  in  Southern 
gressive.  able  to  sell  and  service  major  New  Jersey,  Good  salary  for  accurate, 
accounts,  competent  in  copy  writing  j  fast  worker.  Catholic  Star  Herald, 
and  layout.  Send  resume,  sample  lay-  i  Camden  2.  N.  J. 

out  and  copy  with  letter  to  Box  666,  - 

Editor  A  Publisher.  |  NEWS  ERI’TOR  for  large  New  Eng¬ 

land  weekly.  Must  do  some  reporting. 
SOLID  OPPOR’TUNITY  In  growing  Can  lead  to  editorship  and  publisher, 
market  for  experienced  display  sales-  Permanent  position  in  good  large  town 
man.  Good  layout,  selling  essential,  with  fine  schools  and  recreational  fa- 
Salary.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  667,  EMitor  rilities.  Write  to  Box  647,  EMitor  A 
A  Publisher.  Publisher. 
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Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIHCATION 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

A 

Dj 

pe 

w 

w 

MEDItTM  -  SIZED  AFTERNOON 
lILY  in  Chart  Area  6  wants  a  com- 
*nt  photo  editor.  Paper  is  heavy 
th  local  art  and  a  fair  amount  of 
re  photos.  Write  fox  676,  Flditor  ft 
iblisha^r. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  suburban  bureau 
New  E-ngiand  daily.  Would  head  news 
coverage  of  13,000  community.  No 

siiorts.  Box  664,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

C( 

im 

m 

fo 

Fi 

K 

►PY  EDITOR,  experienced,  fast, 
aginative,  fussy  over  style  and  gram- 
ir,  hopefully  with  layout  background, 
nd  complete  resume  to  Robert  G. 
chenberg.  Managing  FMitor,  The 
[lickerbocker  News,  Aibany  1,  N.  Y. 

community  stories  and  surroundinfc 
rural  towns.  Challent^iniT*  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Write:  Edward 
L^man,  'Hie  Daily  Times-Call,  Long¬ 
mont,  Colorado. 

E] 

8t 

ti< 

cl 

CPERIENCED  NEWS  EXFXIUTIVE, 
rong  on  organization  and  administra- 
>n  in  the  30,(K)0  to  40,000  circulation 
188.  Five  figures  saiary.  fond  com- 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  7,100  daily.  Ledger-Gazette,  Box 
711,  Lancaster,  Calif.  Phone  Whitehall 
2-1417. 

Pi 

ibiisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA  IdORNING  DAILY 

G] 

fo 

St 

pc 

SI 

ENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
r  one  of  Southern  California’s  out- 
snding  daily  newspapers.  Career  op- 
rtunity  with  one  of  the  most  pro- 
■essive  dailies  in  the  state.  B.A.  de- 

good  man  ready  and  willing  to  move 
up.  Desire  to  assume  responsibility  a 
must.  No  floaters,  please.  (Moving  ex¬ 
penses  paid).  Box  674,  Editor  &  Put^ 
Usher. 

re 

ba 

R 

quired.  Resume  should  include  full 
ck^round  and  your  requirements, 
eply  to  Box  654,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER— College  graduate,  single, 
fome  experience.  Large  weekly.  Write: 
Elditor,  Wildwood  (N.  J.)  Leader. 

HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


GUSSIHED  AD  ORDER  FDRM 


COMPANY  (if  any) 


CITY,  STATt 


Insert  my  classified  ad  for 


Classification 


MEN  &  WOMEN 

REPORTER  for  C^nKresnional  cover¬ 
age  Washington,  D.  C.  trade  publica¬ 
tion.  Must  be  exceptionally  good  writer, 
^lary  range  $6,000  to  $H,000.  First 
letter  should  tell  age,  family  status, 
education,  experience,  salaries  revived, 
references.  State  imlitical  affiliation. 
Box  64.  Benjamin  Franklin  Station. 
Washin^on,  D.  C. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  preferably  I  SPORTS  EDITOR,  ^neral  assignment 
young  and  experienced,  who  can  handle  reporter,  small  California  PM  daily, 
camera  for  Alaska’s  largest  daily.  Must  Contact:  John  Wilson.  Managing  EJdi- 
provide  own  transportation  to  Anchor-  tor.  Imperial  Valley  Press,  625  State 
age.  Write  air  mail  to  Bob  Kederick,  St.,  El  Centro,  C^if.  Phone  ELgin 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  Times.  2-2211. 


SWING  MAN,  Chart  Area  10  growing 
daily,  city  of  43,000,  seeks  swing  man 
with  knowiedge  of  sports,  new*s  desk. 
Box  678,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  6-day 
evening  daily  located  in  Chart  Area  6. 
Please  give  full  information  as  to 
education,  experience  and  background. 
Box  6M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  editorial  work  on 
trade  journal  in  iarge  Texas  city.  Free 
to  travel  some;  country  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  would  be  valuable.  Full  t>ar- 
ticulars,  photo,  salary  expected. 
SECOND  MAN  NEEDED:  Spanish  na¬ 
tionality  to  translate  English  to  Span¬ 
ish.  F\ill  details. 

Box  663,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


WANTED— JOB  SHOP  FOREMAN. 
Well-equipped  job  shop,  letter  press 
and  offset,  needs  working  foreman  with 
ability  estimate  jobs.  Go^  opportunity. 
Write  Gen.  Mgr.,  Clarksburg  Pub.  CXi., 
Clarksburg,  West  Va. 

Photography 

EXCELLENT  OPPOR’TUNITY  for 
young  man  with  cameras  in  lively  city. 
Prefer  35mm.  Want  go-getter.  Send 
photo,  references,  samples  of  work, 
salary  requirements.  Box  595,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Public  Relation* 

CREA’nVE,  IDEA  PUBLICTST  to 
publicize  high-class,  professional  lec¬ 
turers  on  good-commission  basis.  Box 
606,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

STAFF  WRITER  for  news  bureau  in 
one  of  America’s  oldest  and  largest 
comitanies.  Skill  in  preparing  press 
releases  and  feature  material  required. 
Prefer  man  or  woman  with  working 
experience  in  newspaper  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  writing.  Excellent  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  $6,000.  Chart  Area  1.  Box 
638,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

NEWS  WRITBRS  will  have  opportu¬ 
nity  to  prepare  for  public  relations  ca¬ 
reers  as  assistant  managers  of  branch 
public  relations  offices  in  University 
communities  in  ui>state  New  York, 
mid-west  and  San  FVancisco  areas.  Coi- 
lege  fraternity  alumni  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  snapshot,  fox  675,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  replies  daily! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

(For  ads  of  the  "Slfeatioes  Wanted"  nature,  enclose  remittance  with  order. 
See  clossMed  rate  structure.) 


Mechanical 


INTER’TYPE  MIXER  OPERATOR  — 
Floor  combination.  Nights  3:30  to 
12:00.  Scale  $3.02.  Hr.  Union.  Vaca¬ 
tions.  Six  holidays.  14  Machine  daily. 
Write:  Leo  J.  Carle,  Mech.  Supt., 
Chronicle-Telegram.  Elyria,  Ohio. 


STEREO-PRESSMAN  —  Hawaii  news¬ 
paper  group.  Hoe  semi.  Permanent. 
Open  shop,  union  scale.  Fine  future, 
fond  full  details.  S.  Fern,  Publisher, 
206  Koula  St..  Honolulu  13,  Hawaii. 


WANTED  —  ’Three  ’ITS  perforator 
oiierators.  Union  or  non-union.  37%- 
hour  week.  Scale  $137.75.  FVinge  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  or  wire  H.  S.  Marcus,  Comp. 
Rm.  Foreman,  Scrantoniah-Tribune, 
Scranton.  Pa. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
MACHINIST 

Award-winning  daily  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  6,  has  opening  for  Composing 
Room  Machinist.  Plant  is  modem,  air 
conditioned,  all-Linotype  equipped  with 
quadders,  saws,  mixers.  ’TTS.  Seale 
$125,  40-hour  week.  Liberal  fringe  I 
benefits.  Write  Box  632,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRESS  STEREO  FORiMAN— Chance 
for  an  assistant  foreman  or  man-in- 
cliarge  to  move  up  the  ladder.  Evening- 
Sunday  newspaper.  (Combination  simp. 
Goss  semi  with  color  deck.  Working 
foreman  to  supervise  qualified  union 
men.  Benefits  include  retirement  plan, 
medical  insurance,  life  insurance  and 
disability  plan.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
651,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

TAMPA  BAY  AREA  established  com¬ 
mercial  job  shop  needs  competent,  ex- 
Iierienced  manager.  Good  salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  generous  insur¬ 
ance  benefits.  Must  furnish  references. 
Write  Box  657,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 

’TTS  PERFORATOR  OPEHlA’rOR.  ex¬ 
perienced,  in  sunny  California.  Regis- 
ter-Pajaronian,  P.  O.  Box  780,  Wat¬ 
sonville,  Calif. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITY 

in  home  office  of  national  consumer 
products  company.  Chart  Area  6;  flexi¬ 
ble  writing  skills  essential  but  must 
also  have  intelligence,  judgment,  and 
leadership  qualities  required  for  future 
PR  management  development;  ABJ 
graduate  with  one  to  three  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience  preferred ; 
some  travel  required;  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  of  employee  lienefit  plans.  Reply 
fully  to  fox  670,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

— An  Equal  Opportunity  Ehnployer — 


YOUNG  MALE  with  no  more  than 
two  years  experience  to  edit  company 
publications,  assist  in  imaginative  PR 
program  of  internationally-known  mid- 
western  firm.  Applicant  must  liave 
grounding  in  journalism,  lively  dispo¬ 
sition,  plenty  of  imagination  and  drive. 
Provide  photograph,  and  brief  resume 
in  first  letter.  Box  665,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR 

Creative,  induitrioua  editor  to 
edit,  direct  staff,  of  award¬ 
winning  weelcly  employe  news¬ 
paper  that  has  merited  manage¬ 
ment’s  respect  for  half  century. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  quali¬ 
fied,  dedicated  Journalist.  Salary 
comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by 
many  editors,  managing  editors 
of  daily  newspapers.  Chart  Area 
6.  Write  fully  In  absolute  con¬ 
fidence,  enclosing  appropriate 
samples.  Box  660,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

For  staff  replacements  —  youth  or  experience  —  consult  these  listings! 


Adminigtratire 


PROVE3J  PROFIT-PRODUCER 
Young  (35)  family  man  seek*  new 
challenge.  Chart  Areas  3,  4  or  6.  Will 
traile  13  years  experience  for  $14,000 
plus  iiercentage.  Now  General  Manager  ] 
on  10.000  Southern  daily,  all  depart-  I 
mentt.  Four  years’  consistent  profit.  | 
Available  on  month’s  notice.  Write  : 
Box  543.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Al)  DIRECTOR.  experienced  all 
I>ha!)es ;  general  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  references.  Westerner. 
Really  on  short  notice.  Address:  Direc¬ 
tor.  6422  Iroquois  Rd.,  Westminster. 
Calif.  _ 

CONTROlLeR-AUDI’TOR 
Ten  years’  as  such.  College  trained, 
excellent  references.  Methods-Proce- 
dures.  strong  points.  Will  accept  any 
reasonable  offer  with  advancement  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  661.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
or  Assistant  Publisher  available.  Knows 
all  phases  including  all  union  contract 
work.  Strong  on  linage  gains,  ex- 
liense  controls  and  product  appearance. 
Reasonable  salary.  Box  679.  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  I 

MIDWEST  HONORS-WINNING  3,290 
weekly  owner  who  sold  in  1957  to  join 
Government  being  disillusioned  despite 
$13,000  salary,  forthcoming  promotion, 
and  praise  for  supervising  information 
staff  of  eight;  dislikes  impending  trans¬ 
fer  into  Washington.  At  46,  longs  to 
run  outstanding  weekly,  small  daily. 
Large  family  precludes  salary  sacrifice. 
26  Years’  newswriter,  light  columnist, 
editorialist,  community  worker  and 
joiner  (Rotary,  C.  of  C.,  veterans, 
etc.).  Photo  experience.  Background: 
Lawyer  family;  conservative  independ¬ 
ent,  addicted  to  hard  work,  long  hours. 
Insists  on  Midwest,  eyes  Northern 
Iowa.  Southern  or  Western  Minnesota. 
’Thinking  of  taking  it  easier  with  hon¬ 
est,  dependable  man  at  helm,  not 
averse  to  look-in  later?  References  fur¬ 
nished.  Box  669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEHI  of  weekly 
desires  change  to  larger  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Eleven  years’  experience, 
home  delivery  specialist.  ’’Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.”  Complete  charge  —  re¬ 
sults  produced.  Box  593,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULA'nON  SUPERVISOR  on 
large  metro  daily  seeking  advance¬ 
ment.  Can  organize  and  develop  a 
department  to  achieve  company  objec¬ 
tives.  Box  649,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondentt 

GULF  COAST  CORRESPONDENT, 
specializing  in  business  and  consumer 
news,  available  i)art-time  for  daily, 
weekly,  monthly  publications.  Box 
562,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE :  Spanish-speaking  pho¬ 
tographer-correspondent  residing  Nica¬ 
ragua  to  serve  Central  America  area. 
Can  cover  tourism,  news,  trades.  Box 
627,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HUNGRY  though  employed  newsman 
needs  sideline.  Will  string,  write  fea¬ 
tures  or  do  house  organ  work  from 
busy  Southern  city.  Best  credentials. 
Box  659,  Elditor  ft  Publisher, 


DiMolar  Adcerliting 


advertising  director  —  solid  17 

years’  of  advertising  background.  1 
Thirteen  years’  as  ad  manager  with  j 
sound  promotion  and  sales  skill.  Now 
employ^  as  ad  manager  60,000  daily, 
but  desire  change.  Age  43,  family  man,  I 
sober.  Finest  references.  Box  598.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  JIAN,  married,  depend¬ 
able.  Fifteen  years’  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Write  Box  383,  Dos 
Palos.  Calif.  Ph.  EX  2-2019. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Small  daily  or  substantial  weekly. 
Impressive  background  with  20  years’ 
experience  in  saTes  and  administration. 
F.  D.  Carlton.  P.  O.  Box  938.  Willow 
Grove.  Pa. 

SALES  -  COPY  -  LAYOUT.  Ctonnecticut 
weekly  preferred.  Now  employed.  Mar¬ 
ried  Box  618,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
l>ersonnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  46  St..  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

PART-’HME  C»PY  EDITORS.  Two 
experienced  editors  will  write  and  edit 
your  fillers — five  columns  a  week — 
saving  your  staff  time  and  your  paper  , 
money.  For  rates  and  free  sample, 
write:  Snappy  Filler  _  Service,  610  I 
Wataga,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 

NEWSMAN,  versatile,  hard-nosed  of 
self-starting,  do-everything  variety 
wants  back  on  goocl  newspaper. 
Fast,  accurate,  imaginative,  pressure- 
proof,  long  on  enterprise.  Southerner. 
J-grad,  35.  family,  WW  II,  no  drink, 
float.  Background:  wire  service  by- 
liner,  NYC,  SW:  small  daily  editor; 

5  years’  top  medium  daily,  all  beats :  j 
2  years’  press  ft  radio  editor,  USIO.  1 
Prize-winner  in  news,  features,  photos.  | 
Radio.  Now  PR  director  and  editor 
(one  man  show)  of  finest  mag  of  kind 
in  country.  Pay  is  tops  and  job  secure 
but  atrophying,  full  of  phoneys,  no 
place  for  a  newsman.  Will  go  any¬ 
place  if  paper  is  worth  the  trip.  Solid 
references,  samples.  Box  539,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING 

REPORTER  •  SPORTSWRI’TER  seeks 
job  as  city  editor,  sports  editor  or 
reixjrter  on  PM  daily  in  city  of  8,000- 
50,000.  Six  years’  experience.  Married. 
26,  veteran.  Experienced  in  all  phases. 
College  grad  (BSJ).  Now  working. 
Chart  Areas  3,  4,  6,  8.  9.  Available 
now  I  Box  594,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDl’TORIAL  WRI’TER  wants  chance  to 
do  clear,  concise  and  sprightly  edi¬ 
torials  for  paper  with  no  sacred  cows 
or  inviolate  party  lines.  Samples.  Box 
592.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FAST.  ABLE  COPYREADER.  Single, 
age  48.  College.  Exi)erience  on  big 
and  small  dailies.  Available  short  no¬ 
tice.  Box  591,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  prize-winning 
medium  daily  seeks  new  challenge. 
Now  ,95.  four  years’  in  top  news 
spot.  Know  news,  production,  staff 
training.  Go  anywhere  for  publisher 
who  wants  to  improve  his  product. 
Box  596,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  11-year  veteran  with 
experience  ranging  from  reporter  to 
managing  editor  of  quality  medium¬ 
sized  paper.  No  hack  work  wanted — 
just  chance  to  develop  significant 
stories,  ^x  586,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPOR’TER,  or  other 
editorial  position.  Master’s  in  Journal-  , 
ism;  year’s  experience  proofreading;  i 
limited  reporting  experience.  Usher  I 
Ward,  780,  St.  John’s  Place.  Brooklyn 
16.  N.  Y. 

COPY  EIDI’TOR  solid  experience  slot, 
rim,  wire,  makeup.  Fast,  accurate.  ' 
Box  623.  ^itor  ft  iKiblisher.  I 

BDITING/WTlI’nNG  POST  with  A-1  i 
newspaper  or  magazine.  New  York  I 
Qty  or  New  England,  sought  by  mar¬ 
ried  vet,  28,  BA  (English,  Economics), 
nve  years’  experience,  all  phases  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  writing,  etc.  (with 
several  awards)  on  small-town  daily, 
large  met  daily,  and  currently  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  feature  writer,  daily  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper,  NYC.  Box  633,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  YOUNG.  WOMAN 
reporter  working  on  large  Eastern 
daily  seeks  West  Coast  relocation. 
Background  of  news,  features,  and 
makeup.  J-School  grad.  Box  619,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher, 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  13  years’  ex- 
l>erience.  Seeks  managerial  or  equiva- 
;  lent  post  on  25,000-50,000  PM  daily 
I  Sooth.  Strong  on  local  news  and  edi¬ 
torials.  Sober,  efficient,  hard-working, 
family  man.  loyal  to  employer.  Highest 
references.  Box  617,  ^itor  ft  Pu^ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST.  Fif¬ 
teen  years’  experience  makeup^ — versed 
in  all  sports.  Box  622,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  SPOR’TS  WRI’TER,  25.  married,  seeks 
I  sports  editor’s  post  on  small,  medium- 
I  sized  PM  daily.  Experience  in  all 
phases  of  makeup,  layout  and  pho¬ 
tography.  Ehccellent  references.  Box 

'  652,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

:  UNTYPED  WRI’TBR  —  Shift  for  self. 

I  keyed  for  wit.  pith.  28,  family.  Re- 
porter-deskman  now!  Box  626,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SCIENCE.  GENERAL  I’EA’TURE,  Re¬ 
ligion,  Conservation,  Outdoors,  etc. 
Man,  33.  nine  years’  editorial,  pub¬ 
lishing.  writing,  emphasis  tmpular  sci¬ 
entific,  Periodical  and  book.  B.S.  biol¬ 
ogy.  Eixperience:  teaching,  printing 
techniques,  wide  travel,  lecturing,  pho¬ 
tography.  Who’s  Who  ft  American  Men 
of  Science.  Now  managing  editor,  sub¬ 
stantial  Protestant  weekly.  Desires  ca¬ 
reer  utilizing  unusual  background. 
Philadelphia ;  will  relocate.  Box  656, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

—SPORTS  IS  MY  BEAT— 

WAN'TED:  An  aggressive  newspaper 
which  takes  pride  in  sports  section  and 
needs  experienced  sports  writer  or  edi¬ 
tor.  Now  employed  as  s|H>rta  editor  on 
small  Western  daily ;  qualified  in  all 
phases,  including  i>hoto,  wire,  page 
layout.  But  as  Army  vet  of  27  with 
college  degree  and  growing  family,  I 
want  chance  to  advance. 

Box  683  Editor  ft  Publisher 

VERSATILE  PRO 

Staff  correspondent  290  M  daily.  Know 
rim,  newsbeats,  PR,  camera.  Under 
40,  BA,  married,  sober,  thinker. 

Box  662.  Editor  ft  Publisher 

Mechanical 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

.  .  .  with  composing  and  press  room 
background.  25  years  on  small  and 
large  dailies;  last  15  supervision.  New 
process  e.xperience.  Presently  employed. 
Former  employers  for  references.  Box 
502,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

TAPE  PiTNCHER  wants  job.  Familiar 
with  machine,  editorials,  classified  or 
straight  matter.  Average  500  plus  an 
hour.  Write  or  call :  Miss  Martha 
Loan,  Idlewilde,  Covington,  Va.  Tele¬ 
phone;  962-2475. 

MEX7HANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Composing  Room  Foreman.  Union. 
30  Years’  experience — Hot  Metal,  Cold 
Type,  Color.  West  Coast  or  Hawaii 
preferred.  Top  production  guaranteed. 
Box  621.  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPOSITOR-FLOORMAN  —  Four¬ 
teen  years’  experience  with  Kluge  ft 
Heidelberg.  Prefer  Wisconsin  or  E. 
Minn.  Harold  C.  Kobs,  604  N.  Central 
Ave.,  Marshfield.  Wisconsin.  FTJ  4-8766. 


EDITOR’S  POST  SOUGOT  by  Wash-  S’TUDENT  OPERATOR.  20,  single, 
ingrton  newsman,  38,  with  17  years*  ^  Go  anywhere.  Wants  to  learn. 

reporter,  a^fman.  news  editor,  edi-  Jick  Morrison,  622  So.  8th  St.y  Cam- 
torial  writer.  Write  Box  673,  Editor  ft  bridge.  Ohio.  Phone— 37863. 

Publisher.  ^ 

EXPERIENCED.  Reporter,  top  rewrite-  _ 

man.  copy  reader,  wire  editor.  ’Ten 

years’  on  present  job  with  wire  serv-  GOOD,  HARD-WORKING  News  Pho- 
ice,  executive  post.  Four  years  more  on  tographer  who  can  write.  Can  handle 
top  Texas  dailies.  Now  making  bid  for  picture  editing,  layouts.  Box  588,  Edi- 
managing  editor’s  post  or  higher,  lot  *  Publisher. 

PMer,  Chart  Area  9.  Box  677,  Editor  - - - - - 

ft  Publisher.  Public  Relation* 


n.-.nf«^  TELEGRAPH  EDI’TOR.  First  award 

uuptay  .-tacertlging  winner.  PresenUy  employed  (five  years) 

'  medium  midwest  daily.  Quick,  expert, 

AD  MANAGE31  —  Solid  15-year  news-  dependable,  sober.  Many  years’  expe- 
paper  background  in  13  to  50,000  field,  rience  all  phases  newspaper  and  railio- 
Ehithusiastic.  Age  38.  Chart  Areas  10  TV  editing  and  reporting  plus  govern¬ 
or  12.  Write  Box  581,  Eiditor  ft  Pub-  ment  information  and  overseas  corre- 
lisher.  spondence.  Seeking  greater  challenge. 

• -  Married.  2  children.  Age  39.  Box  677, 

TRAVEL  ADVEHl’nSING  NEEDEH)?  *  Publisher. 

Nearly  7  years’  selling  to  travel  ac-  _ 

counts.  MBA  in  advertising.  33.  mar-  WIDE  WORLD  RE3*OR'rEk-E3}ITOR, 
ried.  Interested  in  Chart  Areas  2,  3.  27,  overseas  now.  Perspective,  fresh- 


4,  6.  Box  607,  Eiditor  ft  I^lblisher. 


ness.  Box  689,  Editor  ft  Ihiblisher. 


MUSIC  AITO  MOTION  PICTURE  re¬ 
viewer  available.  ’Two  years’  newspaper 
experience.  M.S.  in  Journalism.  High¬ 
est  references.  Will  relocate.  Box  684. 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

QUALITY  WRITER 
Features ;  editorials;  criticism.  Maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Box  668,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  35,  on  Elostern  daily  with 
flair  for  government  and  politics  seeks 
hard-hitting  job.  California  or  Elast 
preferred.  Box  681,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REIPOR'TER,  newsman,  editorialist, 
feature  writer  with  managerial  expe¬ 
rience  wants  South,  Southwest  soonest. 
Seasoned  veteran  large  Midwestern  dai¬ 
lies,  suburban  weeklies  and  wholly  lo¬ 
cal  community  newspapers.  Ready,  able, 
willing  and  backlogged  by  richness  of 
years.  A  good  all-around  man.  Box 
663,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


SEWEaiTEEN  YEIARS’  PR,  wire, 
newspaper,  radio,  magazines.  Nation¬ 
ally  known  free  lancer.  Desires  posi¬ 
tion  where  results,  not  symbols,  are 
criteria.  Prefer  West,  Southwest,  over¬ 
seas.  Box  624,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

CXILLEGE  OR  OORPORA-rE  PR  job 
wanted  by  journalism  grad,  26.  mar¬ 
ried.  with  4  years’  in  public  relations, 
radio  news.  Bo.x  685.  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
UTILI’TY  MAN  —  Capable  in  promo¬ 
tion,  publicity,  press  relations,  politi¬ 
cal  science,  advertising,  publications, 
writing.  In  current  PR  position  several 
years.  Age  38.  Degree.  Single.  Elxpe- 
rienced  in  news  reporting  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  editing.  Widely-traveled.  Desires 
to  usa  all  talents  in  administrative  po¬ 
sition.  Prefer  Kentucky.  Will  accept 
$10,000  minimum  if  other  position  fea¬ 
tures  are  attractive.  Box  229,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Cease  and  Desist 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  is  asking  Congress  to  give 
it  temporary  cease  and  desist 
power  which  counsel  for  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  says  “would  make  the 
Commission  an  all-powerful  czar 
of  business.” 

Many  people  are  under  the 
impression  FTC  powers  are 
limited  to  advertising  practices 
which  they  are  not.  Under  vari¬ 
ous  special  statutes  it  polices 
anti-trust  matters  generally, 
Robinson- Patman  (price  and 
promotional  discrimination) 
questions,  labeling  of  wool  and 
other  textile  products,  and  furs. 
More  broadly  the  basic  authority 
given  it  under  the  Act  is  to 
prohibit  “unfair  methods  of 
competition  .  .  .  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
commerce.”  According  to  ANA, 
there  is  hardly  any  aspect,  act 
or  practice,  of  commercial  oper¬ 
ation  to  which  the  Commission’s 
jurisdiction  does  not  extend. 

Gilbert  H.  Weil,  ANA  general 
counsel,  told  the  ANA  meeting 
last  week:  “Such  arbitrary 
power  (as  the  temporary  cease 
and  decease  order)  would  enable 
three  men  (a  majority  of  the 
five-man  Commission)  to  impose 
their  will  as  ‘law’  upon  business 
in  this  country.  .  .  . 

“The  broad  temporarj'  cease 
and  desist  order  being  sought  by 
FTC  is  a  grab  for  power  unpar¬ 
alleled  by  any  precedent  in  our 
system  of  laws,  separation  of 
powers,  and  checks  and  balances. 
It  invokes  concepts  which  raise 
fundamental  questions  of 
extreme  importance  to  the 
American  structure  of  govern¬ 
ment.” 

«  «  « 

Mr.  Weil’s  analysis  of  this 
subject  which  follows  is  •  worth 
reading : 

A  “temporary  cease  and  desist 
order”  would  be  a  procedure 
under  which  FTC  could  order  an 
advertising  or  other  commercial 
practice  stopped  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Commission  issues 
a  complaint  accusing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  being  unlawful.  (It  is 
“temporary”  in  the  sense  that 
it  lasts  while  the  case  is  going 
on.)  , 

At  that  stage  of  the  case  the 
accusation  has  not  been  proven. 
The  defendant  has  not  yet  had 
a  real  opportunity  to  defend 
itself.  The  Commission’s  com¬ 
plaint  may  be  unfounded,  either 
because  it  is  wrong  as  to  the 
facts  (i.e.,  what  the  defendant 
has  or  has  not  actually  done; 


at  Thirty 


whether  certain  medical,  chemi¬ 
cal  or  other  technical  data  are 
thus  or  so)  or  as  to  the  law  (i.e., 
whether — given  the  facts — what 
the  defendant  has  done  is 
actually  forbidden  by  some 
statute  that  the  Commission  has 
jurisdiction  to  enforce.) 

The  Commission  is  complain¬ 
ant,  prosecutor,  judge  and  jury. 
It  investigates  business  activi¬ 
ties;  it  issues  complaints  in 
which  it  claims  that  the  chal¬ 
lenged  practice  is  illegal ;  it 
presents  the  case  against  the 
defendant  through  its  own  trial 
lawyers;  and  it  then  decides 
whether  its  own  complaint  was 
right  or  not. 

Obviously,  the  chances  of  an 
accused  getting  the  scrupulously 
fair,  unprejudged,  impartial 
trial  that  American  justice 
believes  he  is  entitled  to,  would 
be  slim  indeed  if  he  were  not 
able,  eventually,  to  have  a  true 
court,  which  has  no  such  pre¬ 
conceived  views  of  the  case, 
check  on  what  the  Commission 
had  done. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  that 
is  done  after  there  has  been  a 
complete  trial  before  the  Com¬ 
mission,  all  of  which  is  recorded, 
and  during  which  the  defendant 
has  been  confronted  by  the  wit¬ 
nesses  against  him,  given  an 
opportunity  to  cross-examine 
them,  and  to  present  the  evidence 
he  has  to  show  that  what  he  did 
was  proper.  Therefore,  by  the 
time  the  case  is  reviewed  by  a 
court,  there  is  a  full  record 
available  from  which  the  court 
can  determine  whether  the 
Commission  decided  the  matter 
properly  in  view  of  all  the 
evidence  and  counter-evidence. 

Until  that  assurance  of  fair 
treatment  has  been  satisfied  the 
drastic  penalty  of  forbidding  a 
company  to  employ  a  valuable 
commercial  practice,  or  adver¬ 
tising  claim,  is  not  imposed. 

The  situation  would  be  vastly 
different  under  the  kind  of  a 
temporary  cease  and  desist  order 
the  Commission  is  trying  to  have 
Congress  put  into  its  hands. 

The  way  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  is  written,  the  Commission 
would  be  able  to  order  the 
defendant  to  give  up  the  practice 
the  Commission  is  attacking 
almost  immediately  after  the 
complaint  is  issued.  To  be  sure, 
the  proposed  bills  seem  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  hearing,  and  for 
review  by  a  court,  but  they  fall 
sadly  short  of  what  justice  calls 
for,  because  1)  the  “hearing” 


would  not  be  adequate,  and  2)  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  bills  all 
restrict  the  court’s  right  to  rely 
ujjon  its  own  judgment  rather 
than  rubber  stamp  what  the 
Commission  has  decided. 

1)  As  to  the  “hearing”:  This 
would  take  place  within  a  matter 
of  days  after  the  complaint  is 
served  upon  the  defendant.  At 
that  time  the  Commission  has 
completed  its  investigation, 
rounded  up  its  witnesses  and 
evidence,  and  is  ready  to  fire  a 
full  batterj'.  The  defendant, 
however,  has  just  heard  of  the 
matter  via  the  complaint ;  he  has 
hardly  had  time  to  do  more  than 
discuss  it  preliminarily  with  his 
lawyers. 

2)  As  to  the  right  of  the  court 
to  judge:  The  bills  limit  this,  in 
various  ways;  but  in  the  main 
they  would  authorize  the  court 
only  to  ascertain  that  a  hearing 
had  been  held  and  “due  process” 
accorded  the  defendant.  All  this 
means  is  that  if  the  court  finds 
the  defendant  was  allowed  to 
appear  at  a  “hearing”  and  to  be 
“heard”  there,  it  must  affirm 
what  the  Commission  did,  even 
though  the  court  might  be  firmly 
convinced  that  the  evidence  did 
not  prove  the  defendant  guilty. 
The  Commission’s  judgment  that 
it  so  proved  would  have  to  he 
accepted  by  the  court,  as  long  as 
there  had  been  a  hearing. 

In  short,  the  bills  go  on  the 
theory  that  the  Commission  will 
be  as  open-minded,  as  fair,  as 
impartial,  as  unbiased  as  an 
independent  court,  so  that  as 
long  as  there  is  a  hearing  where 
the  defendant  may  be  allowed 
to  show  cause  why  the  temporary 
cease  and  desist  order  should  not 
be  issued  against  him,  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  not  impose  it 
unjustly. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
hearing  comes  on  too  rapidly  to 
give  a  defendant  enough  time  to 
prepare  his  defense  properly, 
to  assume  that  the  hearing  itself 
will  be  all  that  it  should  be  is 
like  saying  that  a  defendant  in 
a  criminal  case  would  have  the 
protection  of  a  jury  trial  if  all 


twelve  jurors  deciding  the  i-.ise 
were  assistant  district  attorn*  ys. 

There  is  no  need  for  such  a 
drastic  grant  of  absolute  po\\*»r 
to  the  Commission. 

If  there  are  situations  where 
the  Commission  should  be  able  to 
put  a  faster  end  to  unlawful 
practices  than  it  can  today,  that 
could  1)6  readily  accomplished 
by  the  familiar  process  of  giving 
the  Commission  the  right  to  go 
to  court  for  a  temporary  cea.se 
and  desist  order,  and  to  have 
the  court  decide  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  proper  to  issue  one. 

If  the  Commission’s  true  and 
sole  interest  is  in  speed  with 
justice,  rather  than  sheer  power, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  welcome  supervision  and 
administration  of  the  drastic 
remedy  of  a  temporary'  cease 
and  desist  order  by  a  court  that 
is  independent,  impartial,  and 
steeped  in  centuries  of  tradition 
and  experience  in  handling  just 
such  matters. 

There  have  been  numerous 
cases  where  courts  have  held 
that  the  Commission  was  wrong 
in  issuing  a  final  cease  and  desist 
order  after  there  had  been  a  full 
hearing  before  the  Commission 
so  that  the  defendant  had  had 
fair  opportunity  to  gather  and 
present  all  its  evidence  and  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  record.  In  each  of 
these  instances  the  defendant 
would  have  been  unjustly 
harmed  if  it  had  been  forced  to 
stop  the  activity  in  question 
before  the  court  had  a  chance  to 
act,  after  studying  such  a  fully 
documented  record.  In  many 
instances  the  defendant  might 
have  been  forced  out  of  business. 
In  very  few,  if  any,  of  such  cases 
would  the  defendant  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  fight  the  case  through 
to  its  ultimate  vindication  if  it 
had  been  subjected  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  cease  and  desist  order 
while  the  case  was  going  on. 

In  short,  armed  with  power 
to  issue  temporary  cease  and 
desist  orders,  the  Commission 
could  achieve  by  might  what  it 
would  not  be  entitled  to  have  by 
right. 
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DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 

We  would  welcome  an  opporhinity  for  a  confidential 
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THE  LINOTYPE  COMET  300  is  iinetjuulled  in  accessil)ilit\’.  The  machine  can  he  opened 
completely  from  front  to  hack,  exposing  keyboard,  ke\  rod  frame  and  other  working  parts  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  This  simplifies  maintenance  and  encourages  routine  servicing.  The  swinging  ke\  l)oard  and 
swinging  front  are  just  two  of  the  features  that  make  the  l.inot\  pe  Comet  3(K)  the  Proven  Producer  in 
the  world  of  straight  matter.  Mergenthaler  Linot)  pe  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


That  swinging  kvylxiard 
is  a  standard  Icatiire. 
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A1  Segal  has  been  writing  The  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Times-Star’s  Cincinnatus  column  since 
1921.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  newspaper  columns 
in  the  country. 

Segal  himself  best  defines  what  his  column  has 
been  through  the  years.  Writing  in  the  third 
person — as  he  does— Cincinnatus  says  of  himself: 
“Cincinnatus  has  cared  much  about  people.  It 
was  never  a  gossip  column  and  never  editorial¬ 
ized.  It  was  personalized,  but  always  spoke  in  the 
third  person,  as  Cincinnatus,  even  unto  now.  It 
has  put  its  ideas  across  by  telling  human  interest 
stories  with  the  hope  that  readers  would  get 
the  idea.” 


A1  Segal  writes  about  almost  anything.  His  writings 
have  ranged  from  cleaning  up  civic  messes  to  doing 
a  good  turn  for  the  downtrodden.  He  has  been  a 
mighty  influence  in  Cincinnati  for  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  races. 

One  of  his  finest  hours  occurred  in  the  early 
1920’s,  when  he  set  out  to  destroy  boss  rule  in 
Cincinnati  city  government.  The  leadership  pro¬ 
vided  through  his  column,  perhaps  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  led  Cincinnatians  to  vote  out  the 
political  machine. 

From  that  day  to  this  Cincinnatus  has  carried  the 
title:  “The  Conscience  of  Cincinnati.” 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 
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